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My DrAR FRIENp, 2 
7H OM neither thy proſperity 

nor my affliction has ever di- 
vided from me; it has ever 
been your good fortune (and 
your mind has ever been better than 
your fortune) from the firſt day of our 
friendſhip, to ſtand upon the higher 
ground, and to have always been doing 
kindneſſes, and never needed any. I will 
confeſs, if you will pardon me, that I 
have ſometimes ſecretly repin'd at this 
your good luck, and envy'd the hon- 
our and the pleaſure which this adyan- 
tage gave you: and can you blame me, 
ſince it excluded me from a_ ſhare in 
one of the moſt tyviſhing delights of 


A 2 fctiend- 


111 


iv The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
friendſhip? You know what attempts I 
have made to redeem this inequality, 
but all in vain till now/ Now I flatter 

my ſelf, that I have found a preſent 
to make you, that cannot 1 your 

generoſity, tho' it were nicer and more 

ſcrupulous than it is. I have now at 
length found a way to end moſt hap- * ' 
pily the only difference that has erer 
n between us in an uninterrupted 
friendſhip of near ſeventeen years. You | 
ſhall always be fortunate, always able 
to do k indneſſes, and be in need of 
none; and I will always ſtrive to van- 
quiſh and ſurmount all the diſadvan- 
tages of my fortune, and, in deſpite of 
them, find ſome way to expreſs my af- 
fection, and return your obligations. 
And thus, if I fall not ſhort of my de- 
ſign, I ſhall be equal with you: for tis 
no ſmall ſervice I propoſe to do you. I 
will now be your guide; I will conduct 
vou, not as you have done me- (tho 
for that too T muſt ever thank you) 
through barren and impoveriſh d Pi- 
of plea- 
5 peace; I 


F 


will 


whether I have ſuffer'd thi 
_ tranſport me! How eaſie is it for one, 
that follows the conduct of affection, 

to be rather obliging than diſcreet? T had 
_ almoſt forgot how little you ftand in 
need of theſe kind helps; being not 


try we travel to. Theſe, and ſuch like 


The' Epiſtle Dedicatory. v 


will give you 'a ſight, not of France, . 


of that immortality which I aſpir d to, 


and bring you to that heaven which is 


the ſacred abode of ſacred friendſhip 


and ſacred joys. What a dark cottage, 
what a rude heap will the now admir'd 
Verſailles then ſeem to you? But ſee 


only a ſufficient guide to your ſelfe, 


but a prudent and ſucceſsful one to o- 


thers in the way to happineſs. However, 


though you need no guide, I may ſerve 


you as the companion of your journey; 
I may oblige you to quicken your pace; 


J may entertain you with reflections and 


remarks upon the —_— as we paſs, 
and ever and anon mind you of the 
beauty and the pleaſures of that coun- 


aſſiſtances, the moſt perfect need: 
7 Theſe 


paſſion __ 


FIN. 


end 
d you, 
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ſhould finiſo the more pleaſant and delight. 
ful part of life, if ſenſe wete to be the judge 
flandatd of phaſurey being toyfrd (Twill 
not ſay condenin'd} by well nigh utter blindneſs, 
to retirement. and ſalitnde. Ir this flute can. 
 wer/ation has % muth of its former air a 
briſingſi: Buſineſs (wherein I chuld never pres 

tend te any great alldreſs) gives me now mote 
trouble than formerly ; and tbat too; without 

| the uſual diſpatch or ſucceſs. Stady (whith ts 
the only employmeiit left me ) is agg d with this 
weight and incutbranct ) that all tbe ant 
I can receive from without muſi be convey'd by 
by be believd, ate infiruments. or organ as ill 
fitted, and os awkivatdly manag d" by me, us 


3 
* 5 
% 
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I T bas pleaſed God, that ina few year Tl 


In 
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N Inthis caſe, ſhould 1 rer to procure my fi 
a decent Funeral, and leave an honourable re- 


membrance of me behind; ſhould I firuggle to ref- 
cue my ſei from that contempt to which this 
condition (wherein I may. ſeetn loft to the world 
and my ſelf) expoſes me; ſhould I ambitiouſly 
affect to have ny name march in tie train of 
theſe All (though not all equally) great ones, Ho- 
mer, Appius, Cn. Aufidius, Didymus, Wal- 
kup, Pere Jean PAveugle, &c. all of them 
eminent for their ſervice Wn, ufefulneſ, as fir 
their afflittion of the ſame kind with mine; g- 
ven this might ſeem almoſt a commendable infir- 
mity: for the laſt thing a mind truly great and 
| philoſophical puts off, is, the defire of | glory. 
Hence Tacitus (Hiſt. Lib. 4. )-clfes bis divine 
_ charatter of Helvidius Priſeus thus; Erant qui. 
bus a fama videretur, e- 
tiam ſapientibus cupido gloria noviſſima ex- 
uitur. Bur this treatiſe oweth neither its con- 
ception nor birth in chi principle; for, bh. 
that I knew" my own inſufficiency too well to 
| flatter my ſelf with the hopes of a romantick im- 
mortality from any performance of wine, in 
this ingenious and learned age; I muſt confeſs, I 
never bad a foul great enougb to be ated by 
the beroick. br rt rg 8 
8 bath kindled in * 


To the READER: Era 
© — run & arne lavdo... 


I have ever bv'd the Eurit e 
of privacy and retirement, almoſt to the 1 of 
EIT and. e A | 


Bu the W * phis,! a vigour and 
affivity of my «<5 the health and ftrength of 
my body (being now in the flower of my age} 
continuing unbroken,under this affliftion ; Ifound, 
that if I did not provide ſome employment that 
might entertain it, it would weary out it fef 
with fruitleſs defires of, and vain attempts after 

its wonted objects; and fo tbat firength and 
vii vacity of nature, which ſhould render my Hate 

more * would make it a more int. 
talergole, | 5 | 


pt ———_ 
pagation and endearment of divine truths, was 
leſs. fervent in me, than could well become the 
particular obligations of my profeſſion, or the 
common ones which every chriſtian, in proportion 
to. his talents, lies under. I was almoſt induc'd 
to. believe, that this chaſtiſement which had re. 
moved me from the ſervice of the altar, did at 
the ſame time diſcharge me from all duty owing 
fo the Puplick : but my good friend Mr. Lamb 

revived 


x To the ReaDER. 
revived the dying ſparks of a decaying zeal, and 
reftor'd me to'a proper ſenſe of my duty in this 
point; for whether by defign, or by providence, 
| governing chance, I know not (for be never 
ſeemed to adirefi or deſign the diſeourſs partiru- 
larly to me ) he had ever and anm in bis mouth 
this excellent principle, that the life of man is 
to be eſteem d by its uſefulneſs and ſervice- 


_ ablenefs in the world. A be reflef#on upon 
this wrought me up to 4 reſobetion ſtrong enough 
to contemn all the difficulties, which the , of my 
fight could repreſent to me in an enterprize of this 
narure. Thus you fee on what 'principles f A. 
came engaged in this work: I thought it my du- 
ty to et my ſelf fome tuſt, which might fove 
at once to divert my thoughts from a melancholy 
application ont my misfortune, and entertain my 
mind with ſuch a rational employment at 
render me moſt eaſie to my ſelf, and moſt S 
viceable to the world. Being now abundantly 
eunvint d, that I am not releaſed from that 
duty F owe that body, of which I am flill e 
member, by being cut off from i great pave of 
rhe pleaſures ant advantages of it: thorefore, 
Hike one that truly loves bit 


„ When md 


way el is kt bin, be fights for it oh bis 
rr in the remains of 4 


N expreſs, ar keaft, N 


| ſetting @ true rate and value upon them,” and of 


And, LT my mind lives now in the body 


 TotheREeaDprer = 
mankind, and breathe out my ii paß in their 


uin 


The fitneſs and tendency of this fubjef? to fer, 
thee ends, is ſo apporent, that I will not imper- 


tenently detam the reader by a juſtification of 


this choice. How fit Tam for it, will be beſt 
Judged by the performance: yet, that this may not 
Suffer any diſadvantage from fuch projudices 
with which the confider ation of my ſtate may es- 
Sy prepaſeſi men, I think e 
viate them ty a word or two, 


I have had fo much experience of allthe f. | 
veral pleaſures; that I am ſuſfciently capable of 


judging their ſubſerviancy to true happineſs. And. 
Tam. jo well acpuainted with trouble am afflic- 
tion, that I am ſufficiently ſemſibie, as of the 
weakneſs of human nature, and miſery of this 
mortal ſtate; fo of the neceſſity and power of vir. 
fue, in relieving and ſupporting man under both; 


(lrke a foul in a ſeparate fate ) retir d, as from" 


the pleaſures, ſo from the troubles of the world; 
and is therefore the more able ta paſs a free and 


more diſpaſſonate judgment upon both; 
Werde w END, ere ene 


24 To the READER. 


E may probably be fear d, that the ſame 
ſhould befal me, which has many Monkiſh 
writers; who, being much retic'd fro from the world, 
having much leifure and few books, did ſpin out 


every fubjett into mandring mazes and airy fie" - 


culations; lile plants, which, deſtitute of a well 
manur d and ſat foil, run all into the exuberan- 
cy of leaves and fruithſs ſprings: but the cum. 
merce I ſhall maintain with the world, may in 
Fart prevent this error; and the noturt of the 
fubjed, fo fruitful of many neceſſary enquiries, © 


will of it ſelf lead me on to * ä 5 
Rs. c 


| Swe de ih whe Fl by ſome ob. 5 
jetted againſt ny manner of treating this ſub- 
ett, the freedom” T uſe in it being not altogether. 
fo common to my profeſſion; but, I hope, it will 
not be found, that I have abuſed the liberty I 
have taken, to the diſparagement of the laſt 
truth of our religion, or to the aff diſcourage. 
ment of virtue; and therefore, I think, it can- 


not juſtly reflec —_ yvonne, | upon * 
er E e 


Beſides, 7 hows, ina ue abs; where. f 
in I defigned the ſame end, the happineſs of 
mankind, treated this ſubjebt i in a manner. ſui. 


ted to the generality of readers : but this dif 
„ courſe 


To the RE ADER. xiii 
courſe I deſign for fuch who are not content to 
| ſubmit to inferences deduced from received prins. 

ciples, unleſs they can be fairly convinced of the: 
reaſonableneſs and truth of the principles them- 
febves, Nor ſhould I think it any crime, were. 
T maſter. of fuch talents, if I did mingle with 


neceſſary truths, all that variety of thought, all 


that fineſes and bring of fancy which 
might render them as delightful as uſeful ; the 
example of God bimſelf in the great work of the 
creation, would juſtifye this liberty, who has cre.. 


ated as well leaves and flowers, as herbs and £5 


fruit: And in the variety and beauty, in the 
colours and. figur es of all that he has produc'd, 
he appears plainly to have made provifion, not 
only to feed the 1 but even the NO of 
brs creatures. 


There is, after all, I confeſs, one thing that 
andi in need of an excuſe; which is, the pub- 
liſhing what ſhould come forth a juſt treatiſe, by 
ſmall parts. To this I may truly ſay, having 
laid together all the materials I ſaw neceſſary 
to compleat this diſcourſe, I found it grown 
unavoidably to that voluminous bulk, that I took 
this method, partly out of compliance to the eaſe 
of my . but eſpecially in compliance to my 
own: for in my preſent circumſtances I ſaw no 
other way to avoid that confuſion which would 
"> + "0 


EO 1 | | 
X1V 5 

tug diſcourſe, be- ctr 

mory with the ſhould have 17 

2 eee, 

A bee F nook, Ee 

every fingle and 14 A 4 
in diftratted, nt, would be treating 
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to it: in which to 8 thought 


the plaineſt method I could take, would be this, fo 
$a mba goa ne TY. (9 
t that ſo we might diſcern w 
re aim at, and how near we could ap- 
proach the perfection of happineſs. Now, the moſt 
idea of ha chat the mind of man can 
„is this: Happineſs i is the ſtate o -= - 


ſelf. 
In this there are three parts, which ma- 


rifeſtly appear to be the ingredients e | 


Firſ, Perſection of being, Secondly, Freedom 
from trouble, Thirdly, Eternal enjoyment. of the 


moſt perfect pleaſure. 


frs cheekove now evident, that to diſcover th na- 
ture of human happineſs, and the way to it, Tam 
ebliged to diſcourſe, 


EET: being of man, and 15 perfettion, 
f 


indolence, or freedom from pain or trouble. 
fruition, or ba enjoyment of pleaſure, 


Each of which ſhall be the ſubject of a diſtinct vo. 
lume. And becauſe there may ſome 
of a more 


ariſe 
1 _ 
man's particular ha t to be dearer to 
than the another; or whatever elſe can 
be imagi Secondly, On fu Gl that an entire 
ha cannot be attained ; part then of it 
tobe preferr'd? and fuch like I will there- 


nl OT IS hs for the diſcuſ. a 


and the eſtabliſhment of ſuch 
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- the ſuffrag r the good. The make of the world. The 
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1 What impreſſions evils ought to make on man, 
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The impor fance, 1 neceſſity of it. 


\ HE deſire of happineſs is the 
werful, and moſt univer-/ fir moſt 


principle ole of human aQi- 
6 mR——— prince and pea- * 
— — 1% reve- 
= 

1 Our 
29 ths en neee obedience. 
But all — tho all ſorts of 


— than! importance 


1 A 
* « 1 
- 2 9 
„„ 
a * 4 


of men about it, über ve and: ions, or 
in the forms of religion and 2 
world: ſince all theſt ſeem, to the 
different j ts la. apy different 
| which | 
And yet till I Sg ford the notion of hap- 
and found owt what it conſiſts in, tis 
impoſſible I ſhould live rationally : how ſhall I 
deer the courſe of my Kie'aright? when Tknow 


not what port I would make? how ſhall my ' 


| attionstend to any wiſe or noble p „ when 
I have no mark prefix dem? till then I muſt 
live extempore, and act at random, I muſt j} 
| abandon od ſelf to wind and tide, to time and | 


Duo me cangue rapit rempeſtas, defer ge. 


Horat. 


| Toft by a florm, for my retreat I tals © 
Ne rm, for "ungurded bark can make. 
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neture, this 
our ſouls wi 
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name and authority of nature; nor uent- 
ly can I be content to allow the mere ſenſual 
appetites of the body, much leſs the dictates of 
vicious habits, for the laws of nature. The 

indeed is an eſſential of our nature, 
5 but: then it muſt — FRI 'ris not the 
governing part; refore its inſtinct can- 
= | — — to it ſelf the authority of a law. 
lt remains therefore, that tho? the rational foul 


ing the better part, the ru/rng its dictates 
muſt have the force of /aws; ſo the lau 
of nature will be nothing elſe but the commands 
of right reaſon. I ſhall be moſt ready to grant, 
that we ought to follow the conduct of our na- 
ture, taking it in this ſenſe, Beate 1 8 
vivit qui ſecundum cam partem | Aug. contra 
anime vivit, quam dommari in 

homine fas of : He indeed lives happily who 
follows the conduct of that part to which be. 
longs the undoubted right of ſoveraignty and 
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upon the utmoſt of my trial, I have perhaps 
an ſomething that would divert my fancy, 
nothing that could fatisfy a rational foul. I will 
not here examine what is the imployment; wank 
the pleaſure proper to a rational being; nor will 
I now go about to ſhew, that that mind can 
enjoy no ſober or laſting peace, much leſs plea- 
ſure, which is engag'd in ſuch a method of life 
Jas it cannot give a good account of, or ratio- 
IF nally juſtify to it ſelf; both which conſiderati- 
ons would be plain refutations of this gay ob- 
ection: 'tis enough in this place to ſay, that 
8 this ſort of life is repugnant to thoſe principles 
which religion reveals, which reaſon ſeems rea- 
y to embrace, and which are back'd by all the 
AFÞuthority which che unanimous approbation 
r the wiſeſt and beſt part of mankind can give 
em. It behoves us therefore not to abandon 
our ſelves to this kind of life, till we have nar- 
rowly diſcuſs'd and try'd theſe principles; for 
if they ſhould prove true, then will this ſenſual, 
careleſs life betray*d us to a miſerable eternity: 
and tho? they ſhould be falſe, yet till we are up- 
gon rational grounds convinc'd that they are fo, 
ve have little reaſon to commit our, happineſs 
Jo ſo great a hazard, where the odds are very 
Mereat againſt us, that we are in the wrong, 
lt remains, notwithſtanding all theſe objecti- 
ns, that it behoves every man to purſue his 
happineſs by a rational enquiry after it, neither 
F — human nature or its happineſs, 
nor giving T the guidance of the 
brutiſh and blind part of him; but. ſeriouſly 
and thor ee whatever end be p 
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pos'd to him as his happineſs, or whatever me- | 
thod be propos'd to him as the way to it: but 
when we have blown off cheſt not formidable 
objections againſt this enquiry, but looſe and 
wanton excuſes of the neglect of it, there are 


others yet that ſeem by a fairer ſhew of reaſon 


ro deter us from it by the difficulty and unſuc- | 
ceſotulneſs of the attempt. 88 3 
Happineſs (fay they) is like Proteus in the 


5 poet, it puts on ſo many diffe- 
8 rent forms and ſhapes, that it 


The great wari * . - 1 


e, hop: ſeribe it within general rules, 3 
wor to repreſent it under any one 


_ attempts. 


fixt, definite and ſingle notion 


or idea; and it deſerves well to be examin'd, 


what weight or truth there is in the ar, no- 
tion of happineſs, that for a man to be I 


PP 
is nothing elſe but to live according to his fan- 
cy: and it ſeems no leſs abſurd to invite every i 


man to the ſame heaven, or gratify every hu- 


mour by the fame kind of happineſs, than to i 


-— "on all appetites with one and the ſame 
But as in that great variety of complexion, 4 
feature, ſhape and motion; and in that great 
diverſity of capacities and endowments which M 
we behold in men, there is yet one common na- 


ture wherein they all agree, whereby they are 


conſtituted creatures of the fame ſpecies; juſt 
ſuch accidental varieties may the happineſs of 
man be * 7 of, and yet the liſe and being, 
the foul and ſubſtance of it, may be one and tie 
fame, and conſequently may be com q 
1 e under 
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under general rules. And if this anſwet were 
— ent, — — not be abſurd to ſay, 

ineſs, like beauty, may put on vari- 
ous — 7 and yet be Rill charming and de- 
lightful in each; or that this bread, like that of 
heaven (for ſo the Rabhins tell us of Manna) 


has that in it which gratifies every palate; there 


| are ſoveraign and unallay'd ble ſuch as 
lie, perfection, indolence, &c. which take 
with every appetite, and are univerſally wel: 
1 2 — all I Ons * may truly 
3X fay, that happineſs mult not only be prepared 
and fitted for man, but man for his 7 

e can 


be muſt become a rational creature ere h 
enjoy a rational pleaſure: tis from this want 


of preparation that diverſity of opinions con- 


3 | cerning happineſs ſprings, which is ſo univerſal 
a diſcouragement. For, HR 
It cannot be deny'd, but that the opinions 


men concerning happineſs have been and are ex- 


treamly various: all the different ſects of philo- 
; o_—_ and religion being ſo many different paths 
which the di t apprehenſions of the minds 
of men have mark d out to happineſs. I have 
no undervaluing thoughts of the abilities of man- 
kind, or OY opinion of my own; I 
38 cannot think my ſelf clearer ſighted, ror can I 
© | iſe that I ſhall be more fortunate or more 
IF nduſtrious in my ſearch, than others: thus is my 
comfort, that my miſcarrying in this attempt 
is more honourable, than ſucceſs in a trifling 


and impertinent one 


une Magnis tames excidit anſcr.. _ 
„ Nor 
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Nor can I think that uncertainty, which this di- 
verſity of opinions ſeems to imply, ſufficient to 
deter any wiſe man's enquiry. No ſick man 
in his wits will renounce the deſires or hopes of. 
a cure, becauſe phyſicians differ in their opini- 
ons about the method of it: the ſtudy of ph 
ny has never been utrerly forſaken, tho' that 
of one age baffle and overthrow that of another; 
and this ſtands rather upon the weakneſs and 
obſcurity of the former, than its own ſtrength 
or evidence. The academies do not ſeem to 
have entertain'd ſo groſs an abſurdity as ſome 
have fancy'd, when they taught that wiſdom 
confifted in the ſearch of truth, even at the ſame 
time when they believ'd that it could not be 
tully found out : for where certainty cannot be 


had, it is not unreaſonable to follow the faireſt | 


probabilities. And if this were rationally prac- 
tiſed in any ſtudy, certainly much more in that 
happineſs; ſince the neceſſity of this ſtudy a- 
bove any other, doth more indiſpenſably oblige 
us to it: for all labour and learning that pro- 
motes not the great end of happiness is to no 
purpoſe, fince we are ne'er the better for't; for 
be the better, and to be the happier fort, is 
ab 18 bo e 
But there is no reafon why we ſhould take up 
with theſe cold and lifeleſs anſwers, which will ſa- 
tisfy none, but thoſe who are extreamly well in- 
clin'd : we may now boldly ſay, the difficulties 
that former ages met with are of no force now to 
deter us; we can now free our ſelves from the 
diſtracting terrors of an inviſible Power, without 
baniſhing him out of that world — 
MEE Created; 


3 
we 
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created; we can now prove a judgment to come 


without the aſſiſtance of ic dreams; and 


the exiſtence of ſouls after death, without their 
re-exiſtence before our birth : to be ſhort, we 
ve now revelation for our rule, and every 
good man a divine ſpirit for his guide; nay, e- 
very man (if he be ſincere) in ſuch enquiries 


as theſe. If any of you lack wiſdom, let him 


ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally, 


} aud upbraideth not ; and it ſhall be given him, 


Jam. 1. So that now we may very rationally con- 
clude, that fatal ignorance or fatal error in this 
point muſt be imputed either to a lazy and ſot- 


JF tiſh contempt of that knowledge we are moſt 
nearly concern'd in, and the means conducing to 


it, or to an obſtinate reſiſtance of that convic- 


tion which God endeavours to beget in us by 


his word and his ſpirit, or at leaſt to the want 
of that juſt conſideration we ought to allow to 
reveaPd truths, or of that neceſſary ration 
which fits us for divine aſſiſtance, and enables us 


to underſtand the divine will; and for this rea- 
ſon the diſſenſions and ſharp contentions of Chriſ- 
YZ tians ought to be no 


rejudice to the authority 
or 1 of revelation, or to the aſſertion 
of the ſpirit's conduct and aſſiſtanoe: for, beſides 
that unity of faith is an unity of fundamentals, 


not of fancies; it muſt be confeſs d, that our 


ſects and diviſions have their riſe and propaga - 


tion from theſe and ſuch like cauſes; nothing be 


ing more common than that mens tempers, and 


; | complexions, and educations, and intereſts, and 


paſſions ſhould give a biaſs to their judgments, 
and a tincture to their tenets and opinions; i 


| C 3 
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is eaſy to lee, that the errors of ſome are the t 
— of a drouzy careleſsneſs; of others, the | 
wandrings of a wanton confidence; of others, 
the ans windings of deſi q 
ſo on: tor it may "with much truth be affirm'd, j 
that all erroneous fſophy in matters neceſ- | 


intereſt, and 


fary and fundamental, is the reſult of ſome un- 


worthy luſt and paſſion: but all theſe matters, 
namely, the uſe of revelation and God's ſpi — 1 
the vanit 
— about it, de di 4 
heathens were to encounter in their enquiries 
_ yy xg Sc. ſhall — more fully treat- i 


us A in this ! 2 3 
. 7 
_ 
I 0 5 


* Th —_ the importance 
ceſſlity of an enquiry after — dus c tis 
impoſſible to ſteer the courſe of life aright, 
without a clear knowledge of that which ought 
to be the end, the center of all our deſires and 
endeavours, that is, happine/5 ; without this, 
tis not only impoſſible to be A but, what 
ought r be weighed, impoſſible not 
to be miſerable. —_ F have cleared 
this undertaking from thoſe objections with Þ 
— it is 22828 rally aſſaulted. Let us not 
diſparage and under value hu- 

—— — the Author of it, as 
ever once to that happineſs is too great for 
us, or we too litt for ĩt; or that God ſhould dil- 
allow, as a ſacrilegious ambition, the moſt ra- 


nature, 


of all objections form' nd agal q 
es the 4M 
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after HAPPINESS. 23 
nature, and conſequently the God of nature, 
appears plainly to capacitate us for, and deſign 
us to, the greatneſs of which nothing can ſo 
well Aer as the tranſports and raptures of 
happy men. 3 

t let us not think this happineſs ſo eaſy a 


urchaſe, that it will run into the lap of the 


iſh, or poſtitute ir ſelf to the embraces of 


ſenſeleſs brutiſh luſt. No, no; nothing but in- 


duſtrious reaſon, pure and vigorous _ oſophy, 
rd or the wanton, 
the fool and vain, may have ſome fits of mirth; 
only the rational, only the philoſopher, can poſ-. 
ſeſs true and laſting happineſs: nor let the end- 
leſs quarrels, the numerous contentions of vain 
and proud pretenders, diſcourage from follow- 


ing the conduct of reaſon and revelation ; theſe 
are the contentions of luſt, not philoſophy. 


Truth and happineſs (as ſome have lately fan- 


Xt cy'd of love) inhabit a palace, into which none 


can enter but humble, ſincere and conſtant 
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iar 


Of the attainableneſs or poſſibility of | 
happineſs in this life.  — | 


— 
2» 


CHAP, I. 


The notion of happineſs flated ; granted imper- 
feld, compared to that of another life, yet 
in it ſelf conſiderable and deſirable. 


Aving removed ſuch diſcouragements as 
were leſs conſiderable, I come now to ex- 
amine that which attacks my deſign with the 
rudeſt violence, and undermines the very foun- 


dation of it; I mean, the impoſſibility of obtai- 


ning happineſs in this world. Tis true, if our 
endeavours after happineſs here could ſucceed 
no further than to ſecure it to us hereafter, none 
could deny them reaſonable upon this ſole ac- 
count: yet, becauſe this perſwaſion would blunt 
the force of one of the moſt powerful motives 
to religion, which is, That its ways are ways 
of pleaſantneſs, and all its paths are peace, 
and conſequently very much abate our vigi- 
lance and induſtry in purſuit of it; I judge it 

mdiſpenſably neceſſary to enter into a full diſ- 
cuſſion of this point. In managing which, I 
will, Firſt, Aﬀert the poſſibility of obmiaine 
happineſs, by plain, and, as I think, unanſwera- 
ble arguments: and then, 244, I will endeavour 
AN „ 
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to ive full ſatisfaction to all objections to the 
3 But, before I do either of theſe, as 


Vell for order and inftruftion fake, as to obvi- 


chat philoſophy which requires the 


ate miſtakes, I think tis fit I ſhould explain my 
notion of the happineſs I propoſe; I mult there- 
WM tore acquaint my reader, that Ido not promiſe 
him a heaven-upon earth; that fox I52ieh 
Io not promiſe him the happi- . oval 
ness of angels, but of men; and b 1252 
chat I do not underſtand berge ; : 
ness in this propoſition of that which is yy 
= way Ir abſolute, to which fancy it ſelf 
3 add: n c 
nature, incompleat and imperfect, ſpeaki 
1 an and yet truly great and = 
3X lent in it ſelf too. Seneca doth ſomewhere 
XX deſcribe this happy man much after this manner: 
He is one who deſpiſes all thoſe things which are 
ſubject to change; who accounts nothing good 


dor bad, but virtue and vice; who is not puffed 
up by proſperous events, nor caſt down by ad- 
verſe ones; one whoſe great pleaſure is ta de- 
ſpiſe pleaſure; one above either deſire or fear, 
S | ö content wn the 5 which are the true and 
Co ro eſſion of virtue, and coveting nothing 
E | A ch a one, he thinks, cannot chuſe but 
be happy. And I think ſo too, and I fear, a 
8 great deal happier than any man on earth can 
erer be. This is a gay dream, but well ſuiting 


be joined 


* 


| F and ſteadineſs or conſtancy, of God to 


with the frailty of man; a compoſition of 
ogy inficely more incompatible than that 
of an immortal ſoul and mortal body can 2 


notking; but of that which is, like our 


às we are not to lay aſide any advice of being 
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fancy'd to be. For my part Iam content to 
call a building beautiful, tho? there be ſome- 
thing in it which doth not anſwer the teſt of 
the fricteſt art, orat leaſt of the moſt accurate 
: T am content to call it a day, tho' flit- 

ting clouds and ſhowers do now and then a lit- 
tle obſcure the light; ſo can I not chuſe but call 
him righteous, who is ſincere, tho* not per- 
fect ; whoſe life is, generally ſſ king, bright 
and exemplary, tho' not utterly void of ſpots 
and blemiſhes; whoſe motion is a progreſs to- 
wards virtue, tho? it be ſometimes retarded, 
nay, ſometimes interrupted: and ſo I am con- 
tent to think him a happy man, not who is 
utterly exempt from all diſturbances in mind 
or body ; not who lives in conſtant extaſy ; but 
him whoſe pleaſures are more and greater than 
his troubles, whoſe hopes are more and greater 
than his fears; one whoſe enjoyments, tho? 
they do not tranſport, do fatisfie him ; one whoſe 
ſerenity and calm of mind, tho' it may ſuffer 
interruptions, ſuffers but few and ſlight ones. 
Iwill entreat the reader to admit of this no- 

tion of happineſs here, till we gradually ad- 
yance to a clear and full diſcovery of it. Now, 


virtuous, becauſe we cannot arrive at the heiglit 

and con of holy angels; ſo neither are 
we to caſt off all thoughts of happineſs, becauſe 
we cannot equal theirs: for if we are happy 
in ſuch a degree as the imperfection of our na- 
ture and this inferiour ſtate will permit; if we 
can free our ſelves from thoſe miſeries which do 
inyolve the fooliſhand vicious part of mankind 1 4 
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if we can poſſeſs our ſelves of thoſe humble and 


to 

e- s that human nature is here capable 
of be worth Dong time = 
te and travail we can upon peſſbilit, 

t- gn: and, that we may : 5 
5 advance thus far, the following conſiderations, 
I! will, I think, render it more than probable. 

r | — MS 
It 
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P The poſſibility of attaining happineſs, 
, aſſerted. 2 

: 1. Some happier than others, and this owing 
t to their virtue. 2. Good and evil in the world. 
, Obj. Evils more 5 an ſwer d, by aſſer- 
4 ting the contrary. From the ſuffrage Pike 
, good. The make of the world. The nature 

p man. Scripture. The conjeſſion of Atheiſts 
f and Epicureans. Obj. 2. Evil more efficacious 
3 | than good, an ſtwered. What impreſſions evils 
; ought to make on man, examin d. Natural evils 


iht, unleſs ſharpened by our ſelves. Moral 
20 avoidable. What er evils actu- 
40h have, examined. Man proved naturally 
= furn ſhed with inclinations and arts that mag 
21h good, and leſſen evil. Obj. 3. Good and 
evil not dependant of man, anſwered, by cou- 

= /dering the nature of wiſdom and folly, A re. 
= caopitulation of the arguments of this chapter. 


F, It cannot be denied but that ſome men 
1 are more. happy, or at leaſt more * 
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than others: who will deny | 
Becauſe jome are Titus to have been infinitely | 
_——_ happy than Nero? Titus, 
whoſe government of the Ro- 
man people was not more mild and gentle than 
the impartial reflections of his conſcience upon 
himſelf and actions, if we credit Suetonius (in 
vita Titi) in his relation of his death? Nero, 
that guilty wretch, whoſe conſcience was no 
leſs a plague to him than he to Rome? Who 
fers not the character of Mit io in the comedian, 
before that of Demea ? (Terent.) Mitio, whoſe 
ſmooth and kind, as well as prudent behaviour, 
render d him eaſy and amiable to his family and 
relations, and made the fortune of his whole life 
flow.calmly and gently to the end? Demea, 
whoſe ſour, ſuſpicious and ſevere behaviour did 
exaſperate and ruffle the minds of all that rela- 
ted to him, and did diſturb and muddy that 
ſtream of his affairs, which would otherwiſe 
have run ſmooth and clear? Who will compare 
the pleaſant retirements, the modeſt content: 
ments, the regular and virtuous enjoyments of 
Atticus, with the turbulent popularity of Grac- 
chus, or the fatal luxuries of Cataline, or the 
proud cruelties of Hula and Marius? What 
then? Shall we attribute no ſhare of happineſs 
or miſery to the virtues or vices of the one or the 
other? or no part of their virtues or vices to 
themſelves, but to (I know not what) fatal and 
irreſiſtible cauſes? If we aſſert the former, with 
frontleſs confidence we contradict ueſtiona- 
ble matters of fact; if the latter, we rob the vir 
tuous of that merit which render d em belov'd 
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in their lives, and ever ſince has preſery'd their 
memories ſacred and honourable; and we acquit 
thoſe from all blame or guilt, which the laws 
of their own country, and the common ſenſe of 
all mankind have ever condemn'd and deteſted. 
X What groſs and monſtrous abſurdities are 
X theſe? Shall wel now after the improvement of 


5 


ſo many ages (for we pretend to grow more 
wiſe Hy apo daily) _ whether vice 
e 


or virtue be the better guide of human acti- 
ons, or the more ſerviceable to human life ? 
& Shall ſloth and luxury be thought to conduce as 
much to the proſperity and decency of our lives, 
as induſtry and frugal temperance? Shall ambiti- 
cn, pride and choler be now judg'd as inſtrumen- 
tal to promote and preſerve the peace and repoſe 
of our minds and ſtates, as modeſty, meekneſs and 
charity? Or if this be too daring a defiance to 
ſenſe and experience, ſhall we contend that the 
ſlothful and luxurious, the unjuſt and cruel, are 
as blameleſs and innocent; nay, if we extend 
the principles to their juſt conſequence, as com- 
mendable and worthy of praiſe as the induſtri- 
ous and temperate, the meek and gentle, the 

juſt and charitable? For this mult inevitably fol- 
low, if neither mens virtues nor vices be in a; 
degree to be aſcrib'd to themſelves. Wretched 
and deſperate is that ſhift that equals the juſt and 
ujuſt, the induſtrious and ſluggard, the great 
mind that ſtands upright under and out- braves 
misfortune, and the dangerous one which ef- 
ſeminately ſhrinks and breaks under it! Wreth- 
ed the ſhift that equals the tyrant and moſt 
gracious 3 the loyalleſt ſubject and the 
tray tor, the faithful friend and perfidious flat- 
terer; 
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terer; and all this we muſt be driven to, 
or elſe, as we cannot deny that ſome are hap- 
pier than others, ſo we muſt not deny that 
the happineſs of the one, or the miſery of the 
other, 1s owing, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, to 
their virtues and vices, and theſe to themſelves. 


And if this be true, tis evident we may be 


happy if we will; and tho? we may not equal 
the moſt happy ( for I will nor exclude tem- 
per, education, fortune, from all ſhare in mens 
miſery or happineſs) yet ſince every degree of 


happineſs is truly valuable, let us with all our 


might endeavour to be as happy as we can. 


Nec quia deſperes invicti membra Glyconis, 


Nodoſa corpus noli prohibere Chiragra : 


Eft quiddam prodire tenus bor, 


The mighty Glyco's flrength you can't attain; 


Don't therefore ſcorn to free your limbs 
from pain | am 


Of knotty gout : eaſe, tho? not ſerength 4 


Ts no ſmall happineſs 
But to purſue our proof: 


2. It is a great abſurdity to confound or e- 
_—_ qual _ ae but ris 
ceauſe there iu not the they commit 
8 — pollibllier of at- 
| taining happineſs: for he, who 
baniſhes happineſs out of the world, does at 
the ſame time baniſh good and evil out of it 
too: for good being nothing elſe but the ſub- 


| ſerviency of ſome things to our true intereſt 1 


and pleaſure, and evil the tendency of others 
N | 7 to 
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to our trouble and injury; it muſt needs follow, 


if there be good and evil in the world, that he, 
who has a greater ſhare of good than evil, is 
a happy man; and he, that denied good and e- 


vil, may with as plauſible a confidence deny all 


human paſſions, and aſſert that there is neither 
love nor hatred, neither joy nor grief, nor 
hope, nor fear, nor pity, nor envy: for good 
or evil are the objects or cauſes of all theſe. 1 
may then, I think, take it for granted, that no 
man will take the confidence to ſay, that there 
is no ſuch thing as good or evil in the world; 
and 3 all men muſt be oblig'd to ac- 
knowledge ſuch a ſtate as happineſs in the 

world too, unleſs they will affirm one of theſe - 
three things; either firſt, that evil grows up 
every where in thick crops; good, thin, ſcat- 
ter'd, and rarely to be found, eſpecially grown 
up to its maturity : that confequently there 
are none whoſe ſhare of evil doth not infinitely 
out-weigh that of good. Or, Secondly, That 


evil hath ſo much of venom and malignity in 


it, that a little evil contributes more to our 
miſery, than a great deal of good can to our 
happineſs; ſo ripe and full grown is evil; fo 

i - under-grown, and every way imperfect 
is good in this world. Or, Thirdly, That we 


our ſelves can contribute nothing to that good 


or evil which is our portion; *tis the product, 
not of reaſon or induſtry, but of time and 
chance, or of ſome other principle which is 
not in our power. All theſe deſerve to be 
weighd, not only becauſe the examination of 


them will tend to chear and encourage the 


minds 
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minds of men, and to render tlie great Creator 
and Governour of tlie world more dear and 


venerable to us; but alſo, becauſe it will be of 
ſome uſe and ſervice to the whole enquir y_ 


Firſt, Therefore let us examine what truth 

__ thereisin that fancy which ſup- 

1, Fvili wt more poſes the Fi and number 
then gt. a. of the evils in the world infinite- 
f-rage of the goed. ly to exceed that of good things. 
I know there are a ſort of ſour 

and murmuring, of proud and ambitious wretch- 
es, who deal with their God as with their prince 
or patron, and eſtimate favours and benefits, 
not 338 their merit, but 2 
greedy and haughty expectation which even 
prodigal bounty cannot ſatisfie: tis the ſtrange 
_ temper of ſome men that they wither and grow 
| lean with diſcontent and envy ; even whilſt 
their ſtudied meals diſtract the wanton appetite, 
and their very attendants are ſleek, and full, 
and fat with the remains of their teaſts; and 
the meaneſt of their relations thrive into pride 
and infolence by the mere ſprinklings of their 
plenty. I know 'tis natural to ſome to blaſ- 
pheme God and the King, to quarrel with and 
reproach providence and their government; 
while loaded with good things, they ſtretch 
themſelves on ſilken couches, under roots of ce- 
dar, and loll at eaſe in their gilt coaches; and 
yet at the ſame time the honeſt countryman, 
who with ſecurity, tho' much drudgery, 
loughs and ſows, and reaps a few acres, eats 
is plain meals with cheartulneſs, ſleeps with- 
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without diſturbance, bleſſes God, and magni- 
ties rhe goodneſs of his prince. The content- 
ment of one is an evident proot of God's bounty 
and goodneſs; whoſe proviſion doth far exceed 
the neceſſities of his creatures: the diſcontent 
of the other can be no diſparagement to it, ſince 
he has dealt extreamly liberally with 'em, tho? 
they enjoy not what they poſſeſs. We are not 
therefore to. judge of the world by the cla- 
nmours and invectives of ſuch as are always mu- 
rinous and diſſatisfied, but by the ſuffrages of 
tchoſe moiſt humble, modeſt, and grateful fouls, 
3T who know how to value the favours of heaven 
und themſelves as they ought to do; who do not 
mar and corrupt every bleſſing by peeviſhnels, 
or envy, or pride, or wantonneis; but can weigh 
their enjoyments, their hopes and their merits, 
in juſt and equal bal - and diſcerning how 
much the one does — the other, chearfully 
adore and praiſe the world's Author and Gover- 
nour. If this controverſy were to be determin'd 
by ſuch, we ſhould find theſe even under uneaſy 
and tyrannical goveraments, and in the more 
barren and niggardly countries, confuting this 
objection by their chearfulneſs and contentment; 
what would they have done, if providence had 
planted*em there where a fertile {oil andthriving 
trade had unladed the wealth and plenty of the 
world into their arms, and a mild and gentle go- 
vernment had ſecur'd and guarded their enjoy- 
ments? | | 
But let us decide the controverſy not by votes, 

but reaſons; let us conſider the l 
[tate and nature of * e 
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is there one in a thouſand who is left uttterly 
unturniſh'd of all means of wiſe and wholeſome | 
inſtruction, which is the good of the ſoul of 
man? or is there one in a thouſand maim'd and 
defective ia the powers and faculties of the ſoul, } 


or ſenſes and members of the body? Is there one 


in a thouſand born under ſo unlucky and envij- 


ous planets, that he cannot by any induſtry or 


virtue provide himſelf a comfortable ſubſiſtance? 


View and ſurvey the world; examine and con- 
ſider man, and tell me whether there be any room Ml 


tor thoſe reproaches and ſpiteful reflections, by 
which ſome men have ſo outrag'd nature and 
providence ? Philo Judæus (de plantatione 
Noe) tells us a rabinical ſtory to this purpoſe, | 
that when God had created the world, he de- 
manded of a prophet, whether he ſa any thing 
wanting to conſummate and compleat the glo- F 
rious work? Who told him, nothing but an in- 
telligent being to praiſe the wiſe and gracious | 
architect. The Hebrerv philoſophers (it ſeems) 2 
thought the world exactly perfect; ſuch a wor 

as might beſpeak God the Author of it: and no 
wonder, for they were inſpir'd by Moſec, who 
brings in God reflecting upon his own creation, 


thus: And God ſaw every thing that he bad 
made, and behold it was very good. How un- 
like is all this to the Epicurean Philoſophy, 
whoſe great patron Lucretius endeavours to in- 
fer, from the ill contrivance, the manifold de- 


fets, the innumerable evils of the world, that 
God could not be the Creator of it! That ever 
the work by which God deſign'd to exalt his glo- 
ry, ſhould be drawn into an occaſion of di- 

| | Lonouring } 
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terly WW honouring and reproaching him! That ever that 
ſome work which deſerv'd the praiſes of men and an- 
ul of gels, ſhould at laſt ſtand in need of apologies 
and a0 defences! If we look up to the heavens, 
ſoul, WM fiich is the beauty of thoſe bodies, ſo uniform 
one and regular their motions, fo exactly are they 
nvi- ¶ diſpos'd both for ornament and ſervice, that the 
y or er naturally exalts the mind, and in- 
ice? ſenſibly raiſes it above the body: nay, it has 
con- tem pted ſome to think every {tar mov'd and 
dom acted by ſome underſtanding ſpirit. If we loox 

by upon the earth, ſo wonderful is the variety, ſo 
and inconceivable the wealth and plenty of it, that 

one ¶ it is not only ſufficient for the needs and deſires 
oſe, of the ſober and temperate, but even for the 
de- luxury and Wantonnèſs of the fanciful and in- 
ing WF temperate: every place almoſt is a paradiſe; 
lo- there is no country almoſt which cannot afford 


us tempe or campania, obus gaudentis naturg, 
a work whicli nature ſeems to have created 
when in the gayeſt and the Kindeſt humour. If 
there were room for fancy in facred things, one 
28 would almoſt think that Moſes, out of ignorance 
of other countries, or love of his own, had con- 
bnd Eden within thoſe, narrow bounds he ſets 
it; and that it had only been loſt there, becauſe 
a fuller diſcovery of the world had now found 
it almoſt every where: this is the world we 
Let us now conſider man, and we ſha!l find 
= with the Plalmiſt, That he 7s 


at | 

cr a <291derfully made; he is but From the nature 
o- WM /irtle her than the angelt??? 
iſ- ii crowned with glory and honour, and all 
g . k the 
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the creatures are put under his feet, all tbe 
fowls of the air, and all the beaſts of the feld, 
Pal. 9. and 129. How infinitely wiſe, as well 
as kind, does God appear in his contrivance? So 
modeſt are his appetites, that a ſmall portion of 
_ nature's good, is a full meal or feaſt; and yet ſo i 
various, that there is nothing in all the proviſi- 
on, in all the joys and luxuries of nature, which 
he is not capable of taſting and enjoying. It 
we regard the mind of men, tis capable of a 
moſt ſurprizing ſatisfaction in the contemplati- 
on of the hidden powers, the ſecret laws and o- 


erations of nature; nay, it riſes higher, it paſ- i 


s the bounds of mechanic nature, it entertains Y 
it ſelf with moral perfections, and the ſpiritual F 
excellencies of an inviſible world, and gazes on 
thoſe charms and glories which are not ſubject 
to the bodily eye: vullus nimis lubricos aſpi- 
ci: ſuch is the nature of the ſoul, that when it 

leaſes it can retire within it ſelf, withdraw from 
enſe, and be ſecure and happy in its own ſtrength } 
and wealth, %% /its pollens opibus and i 
when it pleaſes, it can walk forth like Dinah, ix 


to ſee the daughters of the land, thoſe beauties 


that ſenſe preſents it with; and that too (if 
guarded by awful virtue) without the danger 
of a rape. To fay all of it in a word, tis ca- 
pable of a ſhare in all the good, and not neceſ- 
farily ſubjeQ to any of the evil of this world. 


* 


Fatis avolſa voluntas. 


There are no fates that can controul 


. The ſoveraign freedom of the ſex. 
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If this be a true account of man, and the ſtate 
of the world which he inhabits; if the one be 
filld with all things neceſſary and delightful, 
and the other be endow'd with all thoſe ca paci- 
ties and appetites that fit him to enjoy em: 
nay, if his foul can raiſe it ſelf above the plea- 


t o ſures, and exempt it ſelf from the changes and re- 


volutions of it; nothing is more manifeſt, than 
that the evil in lite cannot be greater than the 


good, unleſs it be owing to our ſelves, 


24 And to leave this matter beyond diſpute, 
no man pretending to receive 3 
revelation, ſhould admit of the Fe. ſeripture. 
contrary opinion: for no texts 


| IJ of divine writ are more plain, than thoſe which 


roclaim to us God's love of mankind; That 

e doth ut afflift or grieve willing the chil- 

dren of men that the book of creation and 
providence is writ all over with the legible cha- 
3 racers of love; fo legible, that it renders the 
=& idolatry and 3 —. of the Gentiles inexcu- 
2 fable; and finally, That he gives ws richly all 
things to enjoy, 1 Tim. 6. where the apoſtle 
excellently expreſſes at once the bounty and de- 
ſign of God: his bounty, in that he gives us 
all things r:c44y ; his deſign, not to enkindle, 
and then delude our deſires, like the free of 
lite or knowledge, made only to be forbidden 
us, but on purpoſe to be enjoy!d by us. 80 
then the Chriſtian cannot believe the evils to 
outweigh the goods of life, without contradict- 
ing revelation; nor the Atheiſt or Epicurean, 
as ſhall appear from what follows, without 
contradicting n 7 | 0 
NY Fs l 
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If nature has contriv'd the world fo ill, if it 
as ſcatter'd good things with 
„, ſuch a ſparing and envious 
e . a, hand, whence are all thoſe 
tdranſports and extaſies we meet 

with amongſt theſe men? What is the ground? 


What is the matter of them? Whence ſo rich 
a crop of worldly ſenſual pleaſures? Whence 
ſo much dotage on, and fondneſs for the world il 
we ſo much complain of? Whence are the 


charms and irreſiſtible temptations which the 
Whence is it that men are fo willing to ſetup 
their reſt on this ſide Canaan ? Whence that 
dread and averſion for death, as the moſt for- 
Again, if nature has been ſuch a ſtep- mother 
to man, if it has frowardly and peeviſhly deſign- 


— and penetration of mind, ſearching wit 


8 of mankind is vanquiſh'd by? E 


ed him little elſe but miſchief: whence that ſa- 


delight into all the retirements of nature? 


W hence that comprehenſive and almoſt immenſe 
capacity of pleaſure? Whence that ſtrength i 


and greatneſs of ſoul enabling not only to con- 


front, bur to deſpiſe evils, and to be happy in 
deſpite of em? Theſe are advantages fo in- 
comparably great and good, that no evils can be 
ballanced againſt them: and tis evident that no 


writings, no, not of the Stvicks themſelyes, were 


ever more ſtuffed with boaſting and daring ac- 

counts of the nature of 2 

Epicureans. And thus, from all put together, 
whether we conſult the nature and ſtate of the | 

world and man, the teſtimony of revelation or } 

TT St 14 : * IA?? reaſon, : 


n thoſe of the 
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reaſon, the ſuffrages of the good-humour'd and 
grateful part of mankind, or the conteſſions of 
the voluptuous and atheiſtical, tis evident the 
good does out-weigh evil in the deſign of God 
or nature. But have I not my felt, in the begin- 
ning of this treatiſe, acknowledg'd the weight 
and number of evi/s great? Yes, but evils not 
of God's creation, but our own: for the truth 
= of the whole is, meow: 745 argpatys , my weep 
IS vom 224 mer D menguemy dn. Not 
je chings themſelves, but the ſhades and ogy 
> WT wanton, ſuperſtitious, effeminate or frowa 
minds do raiſe about em, diſturb the quiet and 
repoſe of man, So then, if we our ſelves do not 
multiply the number of our evils, our ſhare of 
ood in life may be much greater than our 
re of evil; and if we be not acceſſary to our 
own miſery, we may be happy, unleſs, 
Secondly, Evil hath ſo much venom and malig- 
nity in it, that a little evil con- | 
> tributes more to our miſery 2. Te gfcon gh 22s 
dan a great deal of good canta . Nasal e. 
ur happineſs. We may judge il canteapritle te 
of the force and energy of good 177m; Mora! 
and evil, either by that influ- j 
ence they generally have, or they ought to have 
upon the ſtate of mankind. If we conſider 
what impreſſion they ought to make upon men, 
IF the queſtion will come to a ſpeedy and a happy 
iſſue; for then we muſt either reckon nothing 
an evil but a moral one, that is, fin and vice; 
or at leaſt we muſt acknowledge that the venom 
of other evils is not comparable to that of moral 
ones. This latter opinion is an unqueſtionable 
of truth; 
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truth: for who will not make a wide difference 
between a misfortune and a crime, between an 
afffiction and a puniſhment, between thoſe in- 
conveniencies, trouble, and pain which we fſuf- 
fer as guilty criminals, and thoſe' we ſuffer as 
unfortunate innocents, or afflicted heroes or 
faints ? For notwithſtanding the evils or pains ix 
ſhould be, in tlie matter of em, the ſame, yet 
there is a vaſt difference in the ſuffering ; the one 
makes man much more miſerable than the other; 
for our misfortunes only reach the body, not the 
mind : but when we ſuffer for our crimes, the 
whole man ſuffers, the ſoul as well as the body. 
Misfortunes, when the ſtorm is o'erpals'd, leave 
no deform?d ruins, no wounds, no ſcars behind 
dem; but our crimes, leave ſtains and guilt be- 
hind, which haunt the mind with perpe- 
tual horror. From this diſtinct ion of the na- 
ture and effect of evils; we may infer this com- 
fortable concluſion, that nothing can make man 

wholly, truly miſerable,” but himſelf; nothing 
can oppreſs him by the weight ot moral evil | 
but his own choice; for nothing can compel or 
_ neceſſitate him to be wicked The ſtroaks, the 
wounds of natural evils (fo I wilt call all the reſt 
diſt inct from moral, and owing their being to 
the revolutions of time, and chance, and nature) 
are faint and flight; the mind of man ought not 
to ſuffer ir ſelf to be too deeply and ſenſibly af- 
fected by them. Ir is the work of reaſon and 
religion to fortify the mind againſt the impreſ- 
fions.of theſe evils: and truly that mind tliat is 
furni{h'd with true notions of things, with a ra- 
tional and ſolid faith, with ſteady and Well 
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grounded hopes, may bear the impetuous ſhock 
of all theſe waves and ſtorms calm and un- 
mov'd: nay, I may boldly affirm, not only 
that virtue checks and controuls thele evils, 
blunts their edge, and abates their force; but, 
=X what is more, that their natural ſtrength, 
2M their own proper force is weak and contem- 
1 pande, dle our own vice be combin'd and 
confederated with them againſt 'us. Our 
pride muſt aid our enemy to render his af- 
tront provoking; our covetouſneſs and ambiti- 
on muſt aſſiſt fortune, to render its contempt or 
hhatred of us deſtructive to the tranquillity of our 
ſtate. Falſhood, under a diſguiſe of friendſhip, 
could never have abus'd our confidence, by be- 
E | 3 infirmities, or forſaking us in aMic- 
don, had not our own folly and ſelf-conceit firſt 
betray'd us, expoſing us a naked to _ 
and treachery. The coldneſs or neglect of grea 
men could never wound us; the hollow deceit- 
ful profeſſions of thoſe above us, conld never 
fool or fret us, did not the fondneſs of our own 
_ betray us firft into vain preſumption, 
and a flattering credulity. The ſtorm that 
ſnatcheth away a relation ora friend, could ne- 
ver overthrow me, if I ſtood upon my own bot- 
tom, if I were not guilty of one of the greateſt 
2 weakneſſes, of placing my happineſs in any 
ching out of my own power, and ſo making my 
ſelf dependant upon another man's fancy or for- 
tune. Finally, Death it ſelf muſt derive its ter- 
vrors from the mournful ſolemnities we dreſs it 
in, from the darkneſs and horrors of our deluded 
imaginations; or elſe, it would prove but a con- 
SIR Ie 6 | temptible 


have 


& 


evils do in ſuct make 


more eſſectually contribute to miſery, than a 
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tem ible »wegbear, a very inconſiderable evi 
—.— _ Thus tis evident, that if — 


diſtinguiſh evils into natural and moral, we ſhall 
Firele reaſon to think the influence of evil 

ſo malignant and deadly, ſince tis in our own | 
wer to avoid moral evils; and natural ones 
rike but half way; they wound not the ſoul that 


is armed and guarded with reaſon and religion. 


But now, it, with the Froicſs, we ſhould ad- 
mit of no other ſort of evil, but what is moral; 
if we ſhould allow the name of good to nothing 
but virtue, or of evil to nothing but vice; then 
we mult look upon temporal and external mis - 
fortunes as inconveniences and diſadyantages 
only; they may make us leſs happy, but they Xx 
cannot make us miſerable. And truly if w eſhould i 
here ſuppoſe, or take for granted, that there 
were another life, or that the pleaſure of virtue 
. over calamities and afflictions, were 
conſiderably great; this opinion cannot imply # 
ſo great an abſurdity as ſome would faſten upon 
it, or be a mere Aagyys me, or idle contention of 
words, ſince I cannot tell with what confonancy * 
to truth, or propriety of ſpeech, we can 
thoſe troubles or hardſhips evi/s, which direct- 
ly tend to en for us an infinite good, or a 
122 which doth abundantly out- weigh our 

in = 


I think, tis now ſufficiently evident, that na- 
tural evils are not of that migh- 

What dn ty efficacy and deadly veno- 
wendy mous quality, that it ſhould be 
| thought that a little evil doth 


% 
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t deal of rod ern to our happineſs; tis ap- 
— how flight the impreſſions are, which 
they ought to make upon us. It will now be 
time to conſider, what impreſſions they do gene- 


WT rally make upon us, what their real effe&t com- 


6 | monly is, how men generally are moved and af- 
fecded by them. *Tis true, there are ſome who 


2 | mix heaven and earth upon every {light occaſion; 


that will receive good, but no evil at the hand of 


Cod; moſt inſenſible of bleſſing, bur extreamly 
tender and ſenſible of any evil: but this ſpeaks 


not the nature of evil, but of man; it ſpeaks 
him ingrateful, but not the evil intolerable. 
Nor is human nature tobe meaſur'd by this whi- 
ning querulous humour of a few, but by the 
ſenſe and temper of the 8 amongſt 
whom 'tis eaſy to obſerve, how inſtinct teaches 
us to elude he firoke and force of evil: nature 
opens its a and enlarges it ſelf to receive 
ood, and all the powers of the mind greedily 
rive to ſhare in it; but it contracts and ſhrinks, 
retires and ſtands upon its defence at the ap- 
proach of evil: *tis apt to flatter it ſelf, and apt 
to hope, apt to leſſen evil and magnify good, 
apt to put off the thoughts of approaching trou- 
ble an1 to anticipate its pleaſures: tis full of 
great deſigns and gaudy projects, and caſily 
prone to delight and content it ſelf with thin, 
airy and imaginary ſchemes of good: this, and 


much more is evident in a thouſand daily inſtan- 


ces of human life; by which tis plain, nature in 
the contrivance of man kindly delign'd to fit and 
diſpoſe him for happineſs, by giv him ſuch in- 
Elinations as might ſerve to leſſen the evil, we 
J MZ? "We. 1 Pf. FPS" el creaſe 
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creaſe the good, to ſupply the defect of this mor- 
tal and imperfect ſtate. Is it not manifeſt, that 
whereas evil looks leſs to us, good looks bigger 
at a diſtance? we are willing to help fortune, and 
call in the aids of fancy, to adorn and enrich her 
gifts. Nor is it eaſy to defeat man of this hu: 
mour; he dreams of a bottomleſs abyſs in every 
good, in every pleaſure: and, notwithſtanding 
the daily confutations of experience, he ſtill de- 
ſires to repeat his enjoyments over again, as if 
he did ſtill hope to find ſome new untaſted ſweet, 
ſome pleaſure undiſcover d, untry d before. How ) 
apt are we to flatter our ſelves, and willing to 
be flatter d! every man repreſents himſelf and 
ſtate under the faireſt idea that he can poſſibly 
frame of it, and turns away his eye and thought 
from every thing that may offend him: beau- 
ty, ſtrength, health, erſtanding, wiſdom, 
reputation, attendants, power, wealth, and 
whatever future good he can form, tho? but a 
ſlender pretention to, make up the gay idea; 
nay, and even long life and undiſturb' ity 
are there drawn as two pillars to ſupport tl 
building, the daring but kind confidence of man, 
that makes himſelf the maſter of fate and fortune 
If you ſhould mark this tablet with ever ſo pry- 
ing and curious an eye, you would not be able 
to diſcover either deformity or folly, or diſho- 
nour, or poverty, or diſeaſe, or death: for theſe, 
man, kind to himſelf, baniſhes far from his 
thoughts, and ſuffers not to enter into the pour- 
traiture of himſelf. And hence tis, that moſt 
-men never diſturb life with the . 
NETTI : © ge CY dying; 


IM 


| 


_ deluded, fo eaſie 


in all theſe things, that 


*— 2 — _- » r 


over with numerous wrecks, and confidently pur- 
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dying; kind inſtin& ſhewing us an eaſier way 


to leſſen this evil, than the reaſon of molt phi- 
loſophers ever could, making our ſuffering ex- 
treamly ſhort; and even then too, almoſt in the 
midſt of death, men fondly dream of, and hope 


for life, and can ſcarcely ſuffer their hope to 


expire in the laſt galp: nay, fo willing to be 
to be impos'd upon are men, 
that they make even thoſe things which are the 
trophies of death and the monuments of man's 
frailty and * miniſter to them ſome ſlight 
comforts at leaſt againſt mortality; they di- 
vert and entertain themſelves with the mourn- 
ing and pomp of their obſequies, with blacks 


and tombs, with the dying echo's of ſurviving 
reputation, and with the "hong = and felicity 


of their poſterity ; as if t 


y did fondly per- 
ſwade themſelves that _ 0 


uld be concern'd 
mething beyond rhe 
grave did relate to them, and that they did not 
utterly periſh and die. And if this kind as well 
as obſtinate hope do in ſome meaſure break the 


force of the greateſt evil, that is death, we can- 


not but expect that it ſhould be highly ſervicea- 
ble to man in moving him to deſpiſe, or enabling 
him to vanquiſh leſs evils: hence tis that no ex- 
amples of the inconſtancy or change of fortune, 
of the incertainty of royal or popular favour, no 


| Inſtances of {lighted ſervice, deluded hope, ſud- 


den death, or any thing of this kind, are ſuffici- 
ent to diſcourage the attempts, the purſuirs of 


_ mankind after worldly things. We boldly ad- 


venture upon thoſe ſeas which we ſee ſcatter'd 


ſue 
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ſue thoſe paths, where we every moment meet 
with the ominous ruins of CIS hope, 
and fruitleſs drugery, and baffled preſumption. 
Thus it is, I determin'd not that thus it ought to 
be, I examin'd not what is here the office of phi- 
loſophy, or the work of virtue; I have barely 
prog the humour and inclination of man, 
only that you may ſee that he is not ſuch a de- 

fenceleſs, ſhiftleſs creature, but that his teaſon 

_ dares confront, and can vanquiſh evils in open 
battle and by downright force, and his inſtinct 
elude *em by various, and thoſe (if well con- 
ducted) uſeful and innocent arts. It doth there- 
fore appear, that as the number of evils is not 
greater than that of goods, ſo neither is the vi- 
gour and energy © the one ſo much greater 
than that of the other, that a little evil ſhould 
butweigh a great deal of good; that a little e- 
vil ſhould contribute more to a man's miſery 
than a great deal of good to his happineſs. 
—_ remains nothing turther to be examin'd. 

ut, 7 | 

Thirdly, That fancy whiich aſcribes man's 
3 portion of good and evil to time 

J. Man's red or 8 
toi) pd, wpon hin- Or Chance, Sc. not man's vir- 
, from the natre tue or induſtry, to any thing 
7 wiſcom and fig. hut to himſelf; and he that can 

- with.confidence affirm this, may with as good 
grace aſſert, that there is neitheer wiſdom nor 
tolly in the world; for if there be, this imagi- 
nation muſt ſoon vaniſh, ſince wiſdom is no- 
thing elſe but the choice of true good, and re- 
* of evil, the purſuit of our true happineſs, 

y all the moſt rational and probable 2 
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| flood, waſh away the carch from their roots, 
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and a declining and flying from all thoſe things 


that are repugnant to it. And tho? ſucceſs and 
good fortune do not always attend wiſdom and 
virtue, yet you ſhall never perſuade any but 
mad men or fools, that 'tis in-vain to be virtu- 
ous, or irrational to be wiſe. Solomon has in- 
deed obſerv'd as an inſtance or proof of the vani- 
ty of all things, That the race is not to the ſwift, 


nor the battle to the ſtrong, neither yet bread + 


to the wiſe, nor riches to men of under ſtamding, 
nor yet favour to men of still, Eccleſ. ix. I 
exempt not the wiſe from ſubjection to time 
and chance, which is all that $9/omon complains 
of here: but notwithſtanding I mult ever think 


with him, That w:/dom excels folly as much as 
light doth darkneſs, Eccleſ. ii. Not only becauſe 


chearful, delightful to it ſelf, but alſo becauſe 
tis the happieſt guide of human life, bleſt gene- 
rally with ſucceſs, as well as rich in intrinſick 
ood, and in ſome meaſure ſelf-ſufficient : nor 
oes our Engliſh Proverb, Fools have the for- 
tune, imply any more, than that the proſperity 
of fools is to be imputed to their fortune, that of 
wiſe men to their merit; that ſucceſs does 
commonly wait upon virtue and wiſdom, and 
—— an extraordinary chance can turn it 
upon the fool or ſinner; tho? all this while I un- 
derſtand ſucceſs in things neceſſary, not ſuper- 


| fluous, for I cannot ſee, how it can be any diſ- 
paragement to providence to turn that plenty 


another way, which would not, like ſoft diſtilling 


rains and dew, cheriſh, refreſh and increaſe the 


tender plants, wiſdom and virtue; but, like a 
and 
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and either utterly extirpate em, or leave em 


oppreſt and buried in rubbiſh. If this were nor 
true, if the experienceas well as reaſon of man- 
kind did not confirm it, men would not ſerve 
apprenticeſhips to trades, men wou'd not ſtrive 


with toil or hazard to make their point; but 


lazily and ſecurely ſtay till fortune rain in golden 
ſhowers into their laps. x 
By a recapitulation of all that has been hither- 
to diſcourſed, it may eaſily appear how far I 
have advanc'd in the proof of that aſſertion I un- 
dertook to make good, namely, that happineſs 


may be attain'd in this world. I have ſhew'd, 


that ſome are happier than others, or at leaſt lefs 
miſerable; and that this difference of condlition 


or ſtate, is to be.imputed to the virtues of ſome, 


and the vices of others. I have prov'd, that the 
world abounds with good things, and there is no 
appetite nor capacity of man, that may not 
find objects proper and agreeable, and ſuch as 
ina great meaſure may delight and ſatisfy; and 
that man is endow'd with ſuch a variety of fa- 
culties and ſenſes, that there is ſcarce any thing 
in all the variety of beings the world contains, 
which he is not capable of enjoying. From 
whenceit clearly follows, that man may be hap. 

y in the enjoyment of theſe good things, un- 


21s the evil of lite ſour and embitter the good, 


or the attainment of the good be out of the pow- 


er of man. To remove all ſuſpicion of both 


which, I diſcours'd ſomething, tho? briefly, of 


the nature of evil, and the nature of man, evin- 


cing plainly the impotence and feebleneſs of the 
one, md the ſtrength and preparations of — 
. other 
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other: and, for the cloſe of all, I have endea- 
vourd to make jt manifeſt, that good and e- 
vil are not ſomuch the reſult of time or chance, 
Ge. as the neceſſary conſequence of wiſdom and 
folly. From all witch the — * that natu- 
rally ariſes, is this; that if man be miſerable; 
"tis his own fault; or, which is all one, a man 
1 be happy if he will, which was the thing 
prov 
16 us now make a cloſe application of all 
that has been faid, to the wants 
and neceſſities of mankind ; ney 
what the evidence, what the 5 
conviction, what the real uſe and force of this 
diſcourſe is. I am neuf I am miſerable; 
whoe'er tliou art that ſayeſt ſo, thou muſt needs 
mean one of theſe two things. Thou do'it en- 
joy no good, or, art oppreſt with evil: if the 
— I demand, what evil? Speak out, ſpeak 
There are three 3 of evils; the e- 
292 the mind, the evils of the body, the evils 
of fortune. Which of theſe art thou oppreſtby ? 
The evils of the mind? Theſe are either ſintul 
paſſions, or, what is the effect of them, guilty 
tears: not can compel thee to be wicked; 
= 
Ov. y 
eſſect of unrul — OE and 2 life; 
and where they are not, the plcaſures of the 
mind will out-weigh * pains of the body. 
The evils of fortune? Tis in thy power whe- 
ther theſe ſhall be really evils, or no: they befal 
min ly fo not « dg the fooliſh and vicious 
_ ſuffers in _ the wiſe and virtu- 
| ous 
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ous one is much above them: tis therefore thy 
own fault if thou be oppreſt with evil. 'But 
wilt thou ſay the former? I enjoy no good, no 
ſatisfactory good. Why, is there no good to 
be enjoy'd? I have already prov'd the con- 
trary ; and, if I had not, how eaſy were it here 
to do it? There's truth to entertain thy under- 
ſtanding, moral perfections to delight thy wil, 
variety of objects to treat thy ſenſes, the excel- 
lencies of the viſible and inviſible world to be 
enjoy'd by thee : why then doſt thou defer to 
live? Why doſt thou not begin to enjoy? Here 
tis evident that thou muſt be forc'd to fay, one 
of theſe two things; either that thou art not ca- 
pable of enjoying the —_—_ or that they are 
out of thy reach, out of thy power: to ſay, 
thou art not capable of *em, 15 to renounce the 
faculties of thy tou!, and the ſenſes of thy body: 
to ſay, they are out of thy reach, is in effect to 
fay, that virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly are 
all one; or, which is every jot as abſurd, that 
thou art wicked and ſottiſh, and canſt not hel 
it. And this is that indeed which in effect a 
do ſay, that accuſe fortune, or fate, or nature, 
or any thing but themſelves, as the cauſes of 
their miſery: and yet, as abſurd as this is, it 
muſt be now examined; becauſe the minds of 
men are perverted and diſcourag'd by ſuch no- 
tions. [I will therefore now proceed to the next 
thing, that is, to anſwer the objections againſt 
the attainment of happineſs. IE 
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CH AP. I. . 
God not the cauſe of man's miſery. 


Obj ect. 1. 2 to God ms miſery, ans 


wered; and Gods goodneſs and le af 
ſerted. The tranſition to the objectiont. 
The importance of the right notions of Cod. 
Polythei ſin, ſuperſtition and atheiſm. T1 ” 
iſſue of wrong ones. Sect. I. Of the ogg 

of God. 1. Grdp roved — — 
abſurdity of . contrary. God the original 
pf all perfettions. The tefiimony of pagans 
and ſcripture. Object. 1. From Go _ 
ings with the pagans, anſwer d. Object. 2 
Other diſpenſations, vindicated, 2. Of the 
influence of God's goodneſ3 on man. I be- 
ther Care o0dneſs extended to man, con- 
cerns not & main objettion. That it does, 
is proved, from whence inferr'd, 1. That 
God is not the cauſe of man r miſery, This 


proved by reaſon and authority, human and 


divine. 2. That he is forward to aſſiſt man 


in acquiring happineſs. 3. Divine af 
tance, what it imports. The manner of it 
freed contradict ions. 


This aſſiſtance farther proved in fat, by 


| God's government of Chriſtians, —_ and 


Pagans. The idolatry of the philoſobers, 
Sect. II. Of 4 God's holineſs, 


From whence is inferr” fore is neceſſary 


on our r ſide to intitle us to divine aſſiftance. 


| E 2 Would 
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Ould men talk coherently, the aſſertion of 

my former chapter would meet but few 
oppoſers; none can be rationally allowed to 
deny the poſſibility of happineſs, but ſuch as 
aſſert fate: for he that leaves to man his liberty, 
leaves him in a capacity of happineſs; it being 
hardly poſſible to conceive, that man ſhould be 
free in his choice of good orevil, and yetneceſſa- 
rily or unavoidably miſerable : beſides, few of 
thoſe who are fond of fate, are willing to ex- 
tend its empire over the liberty of man's mind; 
it being as eaſy to.confute their fancy, if they 
did by ſome inſtance of a free choice, as it was 
by moving or walking to confute his, who de- 
ned motion. | N . 

If it be in the next place conſider'd, that 


none can rationally maintain fate, but ſuch as 


deny a God, ſince the belief of a God does na- 
turally include his creation and government of 
the world; and this again naturally infers, ei- 
ther vice or virtue, rewards or puniſhments : 
| — — — — aen, and 
the admitting no princi all things but mat - 
ter does not only introduce a fatal connection 
and d of events on their cauſes, but al- 
ſo every motion of the mind of man as 
8 and determinate, as that of fire, 
wind, or water. All this put together a- 
mounts to thus much, that none exclude 
happineſs, but ſuch as exclude God and liberty 
3 1 few, I hope, 
are guilty of this, to have very 
— — „ am to — objec- 
tions, I am not to conſider ſo much what men 
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ſhould fay, as what they do; nor muſt I chalk 
out my own path, but follow men in that they 
take, * being the 


men are Wont 


pe 
agg fully aſſert the love of God to man- 
kind; dy I ſhall. not only baifle all the 
— as charge God 
| or — — iquely with their miſery ; but 
ſtrongly ay owe e by. 
ſtrating God's readineſs to contribute all 
tance that is [neceſſary - to our attainment of 
happineſs. in pecfopating his. inal, = 
25 Evince the im of entertain 
ing right notions of 
Secondly, Becauſe of all God's a attributes, 
his goodneſs and holineſs have the moſt dire& 
influence on the preſent queſtion, I ſhall 
culary confine my ſelfito theſe two. To 
with oe Fo repel to 3 
tet u.: WI = Tue mei 
many gods had been ſpc . 
with reſpect to one, 
had ever been 244 5 ä 
2 better pois d judgment. The firſt and chief 


— — religian i to have ra 


7 ; 
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great intereſt of God's and man's happi- 
neſs; for falſe and nll 18 = of him pp 
needs bereave Godof the honour and worſhipdue 


to him from his creatures, by alienating the minds 0 


of men, and betraying em into ſuperſtition, 
idolatry or atheiſm: and thus that religion, 
which was deſignd to glorify God, by the ma- 
nifeſtation and acknowledgement of his divine 
excellencies and perfections, and to advance 
man into a ſtate of bleſſedneſs, by influencing 
his life, and filling his mind with ſecurity an 
chearfulneſs, ſhall be perverted to ends direct- 
ly — (im: and prove inſtrumental to diſho- 
nd 'render man miſerable. The 
truth of this has been too too evident in thoſe 
viſible eſſects of ignorance, or miſrepreſentati- 
on of the divine nature amongſt the Gentiles, 
the want of conceiving aright his omnipotence 
and immenſity, Sc. joined with the numerous 
neceſſities of — = bring forth, or at 
leaſt confirm polytheiſm; eſs ap Wet 
ſions of cruelty in God broug thr forth fa 
tion, and the abſurdities of Nee nd 15 
perſtition gave being to atheiſm : and at this 


day there R. + man miſchiehs, which I muſt im- 


pure either to falſe notions of God, or want of 
juſt conſideration of the true ones, or at leaft, 
to not arguing clearly and truly from em. For 
from one of theſe reaſons it proceeds,” tl Arte 
worſhip: — _ men is ſo flight, 

1 ion of — ſo welle 

| Ic oe ble, and tri abet r 


ba WA wren 
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not 
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wretchleſs deſpair, and many other evils ow- 


ing to the ſame cauſe, Had men worthy nott- 


ons of God, how were it poſſible they ſhould 


ever fancy, that God would accept the ſincerity 
and devotion of a communicant {itting, but not 


kneeling ? after ſupper, but not in the morning? 
that the whine of the garment would pol- 
lute and unhallow the ſpiritual ſacrifice of pray- 
er and praiſes? and ſuch like. Would not a 
right notion of God eaſily convince ſuch a weak 
and ſcupulous trifler, that God were not to be 
pleas'd, but by ſincere and ſubſtantial holineſs 
and righteouſneſs; nor to be diſpleaſed, but by 
voluntary wickedneſs? all things elſe Wage 
— in the balance of the ſanctuary, and 

deſerving the notice or regard of the Go» 
vernour of the world: and tho? ſuch aone ſhould. 
ſuppole his ſcruples warranted by divine com- 
mand]; and conſequently, becauſe the ſoveraign- 
ty of God renders all his commandments indiſpu- 
tably authoritative and binding, he ſhould 
therefore think himſelf as indiſpenſably oblig'd 
to reject theſe 4 as to ſhun a ſin; yet even 
here a right underitanding of the divine nature 
would ſoon inftru& him how to diſtinguiſh the 
divine commands, and teach him, that thoſe, 
which did enjoyn holineſs and righteouſneſs, 
were the ſtanding and fundamental laws of the 
divine government; that thoſe, which did en- 


 joyn duties ſubſervient to that end, were of an 


interiour nature, and did bind in proportion to 
their neceſſity and tendency; that ſuch, as did 
enjoyn or forbid things of a more remote and 
diſtant nature, C , ritual, Sc. were 

TI; _ 4 * merely 
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merely poſitive and arbitrary, temporary and 
murable; and the — — 8 — 21 LS ſu- 

ior duties is at any time ſufficient to ſuper- 
ſede there obligation. To proceed to other ef- 
fects of miſ-conceptions of the divine — 
how were it poſſible that any one, who ri 
underſtood the unſpeakable — of 
ſhould, after he had done all he could, — 
mented with doubtful fears and jealoulies con- 
nee nay, ſometimes with a melan- 
d of God, as if he were a hard maſter, 
— impoſible to be pleaſed? or how could 
ſuch a perſwaſion as this, that one were damnꝰd 
from eternity, and that neither prayers, nor 
rears, nor bed 0 could ever reverſe the fatal 
ſentence, rare in that man 
who "> So ed with a true ſenſe and firm 
belief of ſſl wi love which God has 
tor all his rational creatures. 
It is evident therefore, of what importance 

_ *risto propagate and ſettle in the minds of men 

a right underſtanding of the divine nature; and 
of all the attributes of God, there are none that 
have a more immediate and powerful influence, 
. either upon the conduct of man's life, or the 
comfort of his mind, than-theſe two, his holi- 
neſs and goodneſs: 'theſe make us willing and 
delirous to believe thar there is a God; theſe 
make us love him and upon lum, as one 
dem whe we may rationally expect all that 
a. bee . d, is good; He that comer to God 
n. ({ajth St. Paw!) muſt believe 
Da t bat he it, and that he it a re- 
joey f al rt vhur dligently * eſe 

eſe 


| that he is a rewarder of them that e 
ſeek bim. Firſt, That 21 men ma 
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Theſe words do not only aſſert the being of a 


God, bur alſo his holineſs and goodneſs; both 
which may be clearly infer'd from three — 
fitions couch'd in thoſe words of the a 


diligently if they will. Secondly, That it is the 
deſire of God that they ſhould do ſo. And, Third- 
ly, — God will reward all that do ſo. On theſe 
is religion founded, on theſe princi- 


ples [reaps wp honour of God, and the happineſs of 


man muſt be eftabliſh'd. I will theretore diſ- 

courſe here, firſt, of the - and ſecond- 
, of the holineſs of Which! diſtinguiſh 
om 8 . only for method's fake. 


he grodneb of of God, I — * 
Fe eo ak it ble argum 
be Iwill e that it ris, ＋ it "ſelfto 


J 1 75 4%, I will explain the nature of divine 
affiſtance, I mean, — which God vouchſafes 
Tief he re Tobe begi ith the proofs of 

Firſt therefore, Io in * 

* —— Ae eee gods 
ruelty was the p e 

and not of the > Gods has 

man blood in which the Cana. „ e of 

anites, Cart haginians, and o- 

thers facrific'd, was an oblation fit for Baal, 

Moloch, &c. chat is, for devils, not for God: 


innate wrath and cruelty is inconſiſtent with a 
n for theſe are fu- 


tormenting paſſions: nor can we 


n ee make its _ 
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none between moral perfections or imperfections; 
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dence in heaven, a place of peace and love, or 


be delighted with hallelujah's and adorations of 
angels: this were no pleaſure, no muſick to a 


being, in whom wrath and cruelty were pre- 


dominant. Nor were thoſe good, thoſe holy, 
thoſe charitable ſpirits fit attendants, fit miniſ- 


ters for ſuch a being. No, could we ſuppoſe 


(as ſome hereticks once tancied) that there were 
two firſt principles, a good, and bad one; could 
we ſuppoſe, there were an evil God, one in 
whom cruelty and wrath were his beloved at · 
tributes; we. mult neceſſarily conclude, that he 
would make hell his court, that his guards and 


courtiers would be fiends and furies, and that 


the ſhricks and torments of wretched creatures 
would be the plea ſure, the harmony he delight- 
ed in: this were a God fit for a Hobbiſt; one, 
who can diſcern no difference between virtue 
and vice, between good and evil, between love 


or n and deviliſhneſs. And yet I cannot 
y 


in charity but retract and condema this thought: 


for O! no other God, is fit for him, but he 


whom he denieth.! no other God is fit for ſuch 
a wretch, but the God of love and mercy! to 
whom I recommend him, and proceed. 

All who belicve a God, mult believe him a 
molt perfect being: for whence elſe ſhould the 
ſcatter'd perfections of his creatures have begin- 
ning? But if any man will ſay, that there js go 
difference bet ween perfections and imperfections, 


I would know why doth he reverence wiſdom 


more than folly ? or why he dotes on beauty ra- 
ther than deformity ? Or, if he tell me, that he ac- 
knowledges a. diſtinction between natural, hut 


not 
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not to urge, that the virtues of the /d are as 
truly natural as thoſe of the underſtanding, the 
capacities of, and aptitudes to each, being born 
with us, tho? not the habits; and the one being 
as agreeable to the nature, and conſonant to the 
intereſt of man as the other; I will ask him, 
why he does not love the froward and peeviſh, 

as well as the ſweet and you ? the cruel 
and implacable, as well as the kind and chari- 


table? the proud ard wiltul, as well as the 
| humble and modeſt? and whatever anſwer he 


ives me, will abundantly ſerve to refute his 

ncy. If then there be natural and moral per- 
fections, and God be the molt perfect being, we 
muſt needs aſcribe to him thoſe properties which 
we look upon as perfections in his rational crea- 
tures, and that in ſuch degrees as exempt him 
from all imperfeCtion: if therefore goodneſs, 
charity, clemency be univerſally acknowledg'd 
for perfections, we mult neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
them in God in the moſt perfect degree. Nor 
let any one think it abſurd that tlie ſame ſhould 
be the virtues of God and man, of a finite and 
infinite being; for we ſuppoſe them in God in 
a manner ſuitable to his majeſty, and in man in 
a manner ſuitable to his meanneſs; and unleſs 
we acknowledge this, there cannot poſſibly be 
any 8 cla for our love, = 
hope, or dependance, the great parts of di- 
vine worſhip. That therefore God is good 
and merciful; a lover of man, was ever the 
conſtant and unanimous ſenſe of the wiſe and 


enerous, daſtardly, cruel and vicious 


ſhapes, and in ſuch colours as their 
or vices furniſh'd em with: but 


aha * * 5 i re 9 A "7 
ny mm ˙ ˙ Or Tag ore Trans 


 chiev'd bravely and happily in life. But on the 


8 tirion which repreſented God, or rather 
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men, did repreſent the Deity under | hideous 
ears 


m7 rk 
. Plutarch obſerves, were al- 


ee WAYS wont to repreſent him 


L eee, Molt amiable and lovely; al- 


br ee, ways tem 
pering his ma 
with love and * his: power and 25 


_ tenderneſs, mercy and compaſſion. Hence 
was, that were wont to attribute all 


thoſe Ie things which were extreamly uſeful and 
beneficial, * — as 
government, laws, arts and ſciences: they look'd 
1 ods as the guides and guardians of 

men, and alcribe to em whatever they at- 


other hand, tens * and cruelty did 
ever ſeem ſo . hw qu to wiſe and 


virtuous men, ly deſpisd, but 
abhorr'd, as — the —— as folly of ſu- 


d 2 ſuch characters. And 
this notion of the rr which 


2 Was kind and 1, as terri- 
Dee hie and dreadful; which was 
cious and fatherly, as tytannical; which was 
Find endly a s injurious and burt. 
ful; which was mild entle, as tierce and 
favage; gave ſucha dit and diſguſt 


e is thar of Pe 


to all 


iagenuous tempers, that they cough ah atheiſm a 
much more excuſable impiet 


e 
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by all writers; ) I had rather , 2277. var 
| men ſhould ſay of me, there e ger, A 
neither was, nor is ſuch a one . mige 4871 


z IDT 


as Plutarch, than that they S dee, 
ſhould ſay, tha oy 4 wag 


da- 
| he was a man B. r«; runde. lens 
of a fickle, unconſtant, froward, 7** anne Rid. 
revengeful and implacable temper. Let us not 
— * entertain ſuch an idea of God, as hu- 
man nature would recoil from, and ſtart back 
pale and ſcar'd at the ſight: let us not faſten 
thoſe characters upon God, which a good tem- 
per d man, if charged with them, would look 
upon as the fouleſt reproaches and moſt inju- 
rious accuſations ; eſpecially ſince a defect is 
not only more conſpicuous, but more reproach- 
ful, where there ſhould be nothing but perfec- 


tion: and peeviſhneſs and cruelty are infinite- 
y more miſchievous in an almighty, than im- 


potent being. I might ſhun Po/ycrates, Dic- 
nyſius, Periander; but how ſhould, T ſhun 
God? I might leave Samos, Sicily or Corinth, 
and where clemency and juſtice made their a- 
bode, I might make mine; but whither ſhall I 


| go, what place ſhould be my refuge, if the 


governour of the world were but an . 
tyrant? thus *tis manifeſt, ſuch kind of re- 
preſentations of God tend not to enamour man 
of God, but to alienate and eſtrange him: 
they tend not to advance religion, but ſuper- 
ſtition ; tend to make men dread 
but not to love him: they are therefore to be 
baniſh'd out of the world, and God is to be 
repreſented ſuch as our dear Lord, who lay in 
the boſom of his Father, has reveal'd him, « 
God 
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God of hope, a God of love, a God, who is 4 
rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him. 
This is the dictate of nature; this is the dic- 
tate of the ſpirit, God it lobe. Let it not be 
thought an abſurd or barren tautology, tho? I 
ſhould recite this one text a thou times 
oftener than I do: for no tongue can expreſs 
the divine nature ſo much to the li e, as he who 
was inſpir'd by the ſpirit of God, the ſpirit of 
love. | 
Nor let God's dealing with the gentle world 
before the revelationof Chriſti- 
ge, anity, be alledg'd as an objection 
„% againſt the goodneſs of God, 
and his tenderneſs and compaſ- 
ſion for mankind: tis true, God in times paſt 
ſuffer d all nations to walk in their own ways 5 
and the times of this ignorance he winked at, 
Acts 14. and 17. He publiſh'd no reveald law 
to the Gentiles from heaven; he deputed no 
prophets to em, as to his pos the Zews, with 
a commiſſion to reſtore by ſigns and miracles, 
that natural religion, conformably to which 
they were to worſhip God; which is the im- 
port of thoſe places of St. Paul. and yet 'tis 
true that the belief of the living and true God, 
and the natural law of — and evil, was 
ſtrangely effaced and obliterated amongſt the 
| Gentzles, But notwithſtanding all this, it muſt 
be remember'd too, 1. That God left not him- 
ſelf without a witneſs in any age of Gentiliſin; 
the heathen were never deſtitute of ſo much 
light, as might have conducted em to God, and 
that happineſs he deſign'd 'em: for, beſides the 


1 


traditions 


aS 
he 
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| traditions tranſmitted from Noah to poſterity, 


1 6 3 | 

the book of nature and providence was ever 
open to em, and this did in moſt legible cha- 
ra&ers aſſert the being of one ſupreme God, and 
inſtruct em in the knowledge of his power and 
goodneſs. Thus St. Paul; Nevertheleſs he 
left not himſelf without a witneſs, in that he 
did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
fruitful ſeaſons, filling our hearts with food 


and gladneſs, Acts 14. Nor 
was this teſtimony ſo unſuc- 
ceſsful, but that in all ages 
there were ſome excellent 
men, whodid aſcribe the ori- 
ginal and government of the 
world to God, and gave ſuch 
an account of his holineſs and 


Ay as was ſufficient to 


ve founded a rational and 
excellent worſhip upon: 


theſe were ſo many lights 


ſhining in dark places, as fo 
many juſtifications of divine 


providence, and reproaches 


of man's wiltul itupidity. 


niſtrarij& 
neq; vero id ſolum, fed 


Sunt autem alii philoſo- 
phi, & hi 2 mag- 
ni atq; nobiles, qui De- 
orum mente atq; ratione 
omnem mundum admi- 
i cenſeant; 


etiam ab iiſdem vitæ ho- 
minum conſuli & provi- 


deri: nam & fruges & 


reliqua quæ terra pariat, 
& tempeſtates, ac tem- 
porum varietates, cceli- 
que mutationes, quibus 
omnia quæ terra gignat, 
maturata pubeſcat, a 
diis im mortalibus tribui 
generi humano putant. 
Cre. J. 1. de natura De- 
rum. 


2. Tis not in the leaſt to be doubted, but 


that the nature of their duty, and conſequently 


the condition of their — — was proporti- 
e 


on'd and confirm'd to tho 


manifeſtations which 


ation of the wicked ſervant; he will uct take 


up 


God made em, to thoſe obligations which he 
laid before'em, and to that ftrength and aſſiſ- 
tance which he vouchſafed em: for God is not 


a hard maſter, he will not make good the accu- 
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what he laid not down, nor reap what be 
id not ſow, Luke xix. In a word, if God do 
at the laſt day deal with men according to thoſe 
ſeveral Oeconomies of his providence which 
they were under; and if he has afforded all na- 


tions means proportionable to thoſe duties he 
required of and to thoſe degrees of hap- 


pineſs to which he d them: then he was 
always the God of the Centiles as well as once 
of the Fews, or now of the Chriſtiant; and 
there is no one part in the whole ſeries of provi- 
| dence, which can give us any colour to call in- 
to queſtion the care or goodgels of God towards 
— 
jection as it lay in my way: if m 

did not haſten me on, and I did not fo 
ſatisfactory, I could eaſily make appeaz * 


and virtuous part world, and 


conſidering the aſſiſtances that | 

'em, and giving an account whenoe it came 
to paſs, that the worſhip of one true God by 
holineſs and virtue, was fo far ſtiſled and op- 
preſs d inthe Gentile world: but I have ſaid - 
nough to vindicate the goodneſs of God; and the 
ſtate of Genti/es and infidels does _— 
nearly concern my preſent enquiry, as t r 
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that of the foriſh_and vicious part of it; by 
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. che ſervi- 


tude and pove Ges ſation 
ple, is e ee cb —— | 


verty is an enemy to virtue, or that wealth, 
Thich is the inſtrument of „and the nurſe 
of ſloth and wantonneſs, is abſolutely neceſſary 
fo it will weigh but very little 
inſt ſo _ demonſtrations of diving love, 
g at he has PRA all nations ſo many 
temporal bleſſ t put em into a ca- 
pacity of heing — wanton and inſolent. 
Now give me leave to make a ſtand, and, 
like a traveller when he has gain'd an aſcent, 
look back upon the way I have gone, and ſee 
how much of my ang have diff yn 
to demonſtrate the love 
A thus far I have advanc d 
— — — — —— 
pro . 
ty cannot belo becauſe this were in- 
conſiſtent with ion of his nature, or 
the happineſs of his ſtate: nor can it rationally 
be ſuppoſed, that the ſame properties ſhould 
— to thoſe evil ſ irits, which for a long 
e deluded the world; and that God, who has 
— ſo much to deſtroy — 5 — of dark - 
neſs, bs eg end ir. > a 
0 could it 
wage 4 God ſhould have dove ſo much, as it 
——_ he has in the contexture of our nature, 
the contrivance of our ſtate, to make us 
in love with and irreconcileable ene- 


mies to tyranny, cruelty, 8 revenge, We. 
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if he himſelf were paſſionate, furious and arbi. 


trary in his cruelties? Nay, I have advanc'd 
f — hog and have prov'd, Secondly, that bound- 
leſs love and oodneſs are the unqueſtionable 
attributes of for the very ſame argu- 
ments which — all manner of im ri 
ons and evil from the Deity, do n rily af 
ſert to it all manner of perfection and good: 
nor doth the unconceivable majeſty and emi- 
nence of the divine Nature only, but alſo the in. 
and weakneſs of human nature, require 
this; fince without it he could not be the ob- 
ject of our _ or dependance, and conſe- 
quently our worſh wy. 
Having proceeded thus far, and prov'd, tha 
ranny and cruelty are utterly re to 
divine Nature, and boundleſs love and 
neſs the eſſential and inſeparable properties of 
it; I can ſcarce think it neceſſary to prove that 
the emanations of this his eſs do extend 
even to man: for tho*the Epzeureans acknow- 
ledging God perfect, did at the fame time al 
low him no other imployment than the enjoy- 
ment of his own perfections: and tho? Ai 


tot ie confin'd the providence of God, and con- 


1 the irradiation of his with. 
in heaven; and tho”, laſtly, before the creation 
of the world, we are uncapable of conceiving 
any ſubjects about which divine love could en- 
erciſe it felt, and conſequently can conceive f 
it no otherwiſe than confin'd within himſelf 
all which ſeems to-conclude thus much, that the 


Deity may end ic al — man: als this good- 
this concerns 
not 


neſs not extend it { 


» aA * e O£A. am. we". Aon 
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not our E checke dein for — 22 
not he the objett of divine goodneſs, yet 1 
be infinitely 2 this if be « dug to free 
man from unreaſonable wa ps _—_— __ 
of him, 7. d , acquit G m che 1 Ul- 
picion of | being hg caule 1 human miſery; 
which is the utmoſt I was oblig d to make good 
in purſuance of the deſign of this chapter.” Be- 
ſides, they who accuſe God of their miſery, do 
not ſuppoſe him uncancern'd about all wt 
but himſelf, as Epicurus ; nor bound and li- 
mit his providence within the incloſures of hea- 
ven; hut do plainly ſuppoſe all the affairs of 
mankind to depend upon the firſt contrivance of 
God in the creation, or upon the over-ruling 
influences of his providence. in his preſent go- 
vernment of the world. p h 

However, I am not willing to quit one inch 
of the ground I have got; and therefore, 

Secondly, I muſt now take notice, that the 
goodneſs of God extends to man 
and has a particular regard to be pee of Ged 
his happineſs. The world be 
ing now created, and mankind form'd after 
God's image (Tov 9ap Der. ich,, Me are his 
off ſpring, ſaith. St. Paul out of the poet) un- 
active and unconcern'd love ſeems to me a con- 
tradiction, and infinite boundleſs goodneſs, con- 
fin'd within heaven, cannot but ſeem as grofs 
aro, hr God ge, an tat ts Eons 

hat God is g nd that his goodneſs 
doth exert and expreſs it ſelf towards mankind; 


CS * 5 * 
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r. That God is not the cauſe of man's mi- 
ſery: and, what is more yet, | 


2. That he is moſt ready and willing to fur- 
ther and aſſiſt him in all his endeavours after 


Ihe firſt of theſe is apparent: for if God be 
infinitely good, then every thing that came 
out of his hands, muſt in the ſtate of its crea- 
tion have been exceeding good; the end of 
the creation muſt have been ſomething ex- 
treamly kind and gracious; and the law he 
preſcrib'd his creatures for the attainment of 
that end, muſt be as good as wiſe : this muſt 
have been the glorious itate of things when God 
contriv'd this wonderful frame of nature, when 
he erected this vaſt work, the world; and in all 
the continued progreſs of divine providence, we 
are to expect no other acts of government than 
what may become the moſt gracious prince, 
the moſt tender father: for the ſame immenſe 
goodneſs that once created, doth ever continue 
to rule the world. Let us not therefore accuſe 
God, but our ſelves, if we be not happy. Bleſ- 
ſings indeed and mercies, like warm ſun and 
fruitful ſeaſons, deſcend upon us without our im- 
portunity or merit; but evilsand miſchiefs come 
not till our ſins and provocations have pulPd em 
down upon us. Solon indeed in Herodotus tells 
(ra ſus, m Ocov Forngpy ® men g, that the 

Deity was envious and froward, and delighted ro 
magnify it ſelf in the diſturbance of the ſettled 
8 bappineſs 


1 
ruin 
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happineſs and calm of poor men: but alas! 'tis 
our fondneſs or our pride, our peeviſhneſs or our 
wantonneſs, which. raiſes in us theſe unworthy 
thoughts of God; he may indeed, like a kind 
parent, train up a ſon, through a ſtrict diſcipline, 
to virtue and glory; he may throw difficulties 
into our way on purpoſe to reward our con- 
queſt; he may, like a wiſe phyſician, reſtore 
us to our health by bitter potions, and will, like 
an excellent governour, puniſh, if need be, our 
wanton contempt of love and mercy, by ſeve- 
and chaſtiſements; but _ P like 
e rant, delight in e erings or 

* or humble ſubjects; i will 
never preſcribe impoſſible laws, that he may 
enjoy pleaſure of bloody executions; he 
will never make the s of wretched people 
his muſick; nor think miſery and death the 
beſt marks of his abſolute power, or faireſt or- 
naments of his throne : no, we ſhall never need 
any other proof to clear the divine Majeſty 
from any ſuch imputation, than to examine our 
ſelves, and reflet upon our own behaviour; 
we ſhall ſoon find that we alone are guilty of 
our ruin, and that God is utterly free from it; 
our exceſſive enjoyments create the diſeaſes of 

body, and our exceſſive paſſion the pains 
and torments of the mind, and moſt gt the 
changes in our fortune derive themſelves from 
both: a languiſhing body, and a languiſh- 
ing reputation, a broken eſtate, and a dejected 
mind, are the common effects of a diſor- 
derly and debauch'd life; and ſuch a life is 
the natural effect of a mind enſla ved to the 

1 F 3 body, 
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body, and eſtranged from God, not only by a 
neglect, but by a conterript and defiance of all 
thoſe means by which a good God defign'd 
ro bring him through virtue to gory; and then 


_ at aſt a guilty conſcience; a diſtracted mind, 
and a moſt melancholy, miſerable death, is 
the conſequence and end of all. This is the 
progreſs which our voluntary fin and folly 
makes: we cannot tliifik that a good God can 
direct or neceſſitate us to theſe courſes; they 
are as repugnant to his laws, as to our own 
Intereſt ; an = ſame ee _ our ha 
pineſs, we diſappoint his love ani : 
al the ways ab methods of God 1 
and gracious, and wiſe, and rational: inani- 
mate bodies do not deſert thoſe offices he has 
preſcrib'd 'em: animals move regularly by 
thoſe inſtincts he has implanted in them, 
ſo both the one and the other do neceſlarily 
ſerve thoſe excellent ends for which they were 
created. But man having no neceſſity, bur li- 
berty wove into the conſtitution of his nature, 
and having no compulſory, but only directing 
law preſcrib'd him, has perverted his own 
ways, abus'd his liberty, and made that his 
ruin, which, if well us'd, had enhanc'd his me- 
Tit and reward. This is the account which the 
ſcripture gives us of man's miſery ; it imputes 
it wholly to himfelf, and repreſents his obſtina- 
ey as ungrateful and diſpleaſing to God, as *tis 
fatal to himſelf: O Iſrael, thou haſt deſtroyed 
thy ſelf, Hoſ. 12. As I live, I delight not 
in the death of a ſinner ; turn ye, turn ze, 
why will ye die? Ezek. 38. O Jerufalem, Je- 
DT - rruſalem, 


cauſe of thoſe evils which infeſt Kim's Vis ping, 
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ruſalem, thou that killeft the prophets and fto- 
neſt them which are ſent unto thee: how often 
would ] have gathered thy children together, 
even as @ hen gathers her chickens under her 


wings, and ye would not? Matt. 3. Nor is 
this account of things which the ſcripture gives 


us, any other than that which was generally 
embrac'd by the heathens, this being not the 


ſenſe of _ rticular prepoſſeſſions or private 


opinion d by cuſtom or education, but of 
natural reaſon, and fairly and eaſily deduc'd 


from thoſe notions of divine goodneſs which 


were univerſally entertain'd by all judicious and 


_ underſtanding heathens: and how ſcandalous a 
thing were it, if that comfortable and heaven- 
ly, truth which the darkneſs and idolatry of the 


uperſtitious could not extinguiſh in the pagan 
world, ſhould be rejected or o e 15, ame o- 
ſuppreſs'd by Chriſtians? Not gr awiam, » new, 5 


the will of the Gods, but the jar : 


luxury and riot of men, is the 


the body, Sc. Hence that chan 
ritable piece of heathen devotion ; 


Sev mump d D N SRUTERS di 
H MN Sata oigp v, JaiHjνν yan! ai 


O father Jove, from num rous evils free 

3 or ſhew*em their rain's not from 
Fee | | 

A gracious and benign Deity ; 


But from themſelvesSooo——— 
F 4 
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I will here add a teſtimony of Apuleint, as 
containing the ſenſe of the P/atonick philoſe 
phy in this point of God's Government of man. 
V __—_— of pro- 
Omnia qur natu- Vidence are wi ; 
raliter & Pepe nor muſt any evil be aſcrib'dto 
ade en God as its cauſe. But this is 
ws qr not — ve 3 
- ee rance s infinite 
D Ber. Fl that we have 2 ap- 
ent rehend any harm or miſchief 
from him, that 4 cannot be the author of our 
| miſery : but we may confidently perſwade our 
ſelves on the other fi 
Secondly, That he is moſt ready and willi 
to further and affiſt us in all our endeavaurs at- 
ter happineſs. And now, methinks, I am ſo far 
from queſtioning the py of attaining 
. that I begin already to feel and enjoy 
it; I fee the day breaking in upon me from a- 
bove: how can he chooſe but be happy, who is 
the love, the care of God! I may walk, like 
Peter, on the waves, and bid detiance to the 
ſtorms; Iknow I ſhall never ſink, whilſt that 
God upholds me, who calls me this way to 
him: I can now eaſily believe that my tem- 
may be transform'd, my corruptions may 
be put off, and I be made partaker of a di- 
vine Nature; yn mes 46 + God will dwell 
with me, the light of God will always 
| ſhine upon me, and the power of God will 
always ſuccqure and aid me: can I imagine 
as much as colour or pretext, why I 
ſhould not now be able to attain to an —_ 


. 


ike 
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lent ſtate of virtue, or why this virtue ſhould 
not be able to vanquitſh all thoſe difficulties that 


oppoſe my happineſs," fince I am aſſur d that 
dad will —— his ſpirit if T ask it, and 
that his grace will be ſufficient for me? 

You ſee of what vaſt importance this truth - 
is, that God will be always ready to aſſiſt every 
man in his endeavours after happineſs; and 
therefore tho? it ſtand here asa nece 133 
deniable concluſion from the foregoing diſcourſe; 
tho? the ion of the divine nature do a- 
mount to little leſs than a demon- 
ſtration of it: for * beneficence 1 EY CN r 
to his creatures is as neceſſarily % . www, 
included in the notion of er Nn 0 
tion, as perfection is in the no— H A ce 
tion of a God: yet, as well for a devapmile inn x6 
my own pleaſure, as the inte- , N 
of my poſition. which is 2 
nearly concerned in this truth, 
I will dwell a little longer on the confirmati on 
and illuſtration of it. There 1 
are three eminent acts of divine f . 
aſſiſtance; the fir/t is, ſuch a TT. 
direction of the events of ſecular affairs, that 
they may tend to our good: the | ge 
aſſiſtance of us in the attainment of virtue: and 
the third is, his recruiting us by treſh ſupplies 
of ſtrength in all our hazardous conflicts and 
extrao trials. Now tho? I could not 
give an account of the manner how God per- 
torms this kind work of his providence, . 
ought not that to diſſuade me from the belief of 
it; becauſe we know, that our comprehenſion _ 


74 An Enguiry 
ought not to be the ſtandard of divine perfe&i- 
ons, nor the narrow bounds of our imagination 
be the utmoſt extent of the Almighty's power. 
However, tis not difficult to explain this aſſiſ- 
tance of God in ſuch ſort as may free it from 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of implying a contradiction. 
For, Fir/t, As to his dredion and conduct 
al events, how eaſy will it be for us 
to conceive this poſſible to „if we conſider, 


Firſt, That God can form what impreſſions. he 


plea ſes in the minds of men, and inſpire them 
with what affections he ſhall think ſervice- 
able to his deſigns? For there is not the leaſt 
pretext or colour to imagine, that the ſoul is 
any more exempt from the ſoveraignty of God, 
than the body; or that God cannot do that 
which the great, or the cunning, or the elo- 
— I nay, the popular and — do ſel- 
il to do, raiſe hat paſſions he pleaſes in 

the mind of man: or, if we conſider, Secondly, 
That the power and efficacy of nature is wholly 
in his hands; —— ny — = 

, every t will: 

ds wad ſeas, earth — fire, hail and 
vapour obey his voice, and are all of them, as 
often as he pleaſes, the inſtruments and execu- 
tioners of his will: he that ſtills the ragings of 
the multitude, and becalms the paſſions of the 
mighty; he, at whoſe command new creatures 
enter upon the ſtage of the world, and the old 
leave it: What is it impoſſible for him to do? 
nay, what is it this Almighty Governour can- 
not do, without moving one ſtep out of the 


common road of his providence, without im- 
1 ploying 


1 n 
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loying any extraordinary inſtrument, or exer- 
1 of extraordinary power? for > —9 
ſecular intereſt can there be imagin'd whoſe 
ſucceſsor diſappoinment depends not upon ſome 
or other of theſe natural cauſes? And yet we 
muſt acknowledge further, Thirdly; That the 
Almighty has not prefix d or fet himſelf ſuch 
immutable, unalterable laws, but that he has 
W reſerved to himſelf the prerogative of ſuſpend- 
ing or over . when he pleaſes, I mean 
| with reſpett to motions of natural bodies 
or revolutions of ſecular affairs : and if ſuch an 
interpofa] of a divine power. cannot be cdnceiv'd 
Paw 8 miracle 1 confeſs, I 
notlook upon one age only, but every age, an 
t oy x nay, 1 * a thew 
wrought ev ay tor the protection or relie 
of — — 5 de upon this Governour of 
— Jonech . l 1 
uld, like Jonah or his mariners, call upon 
Cod in a ſtorm, if it were never to be laid till 
it had naturally ſpent its force and fury; I know 
not to what purpoſe I ſhould implore the Al- 
mighty's direction upon all my deliberations, 
in — ſedans, 22 
no ot n what my 
en give it 25 1 1 wt why Thou 
my ſelf to God in danger 
of an inladportable diſeaſe, if the medicines 
will be the ſame, and their virtue the ſame, 
if the fever will abate, and its flames be extin- 
guiſh'd, or extinguiſh life in the ſame 
and manner, if I pray, or'if I do not. All 
theſe ways of divine providence are yery gow 
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and intelligible: and therefore tis manifeſt that 
we may without any abſurdity aſcribe to God 
ſuch a ſuperintendency and direction over hu- 
man affairs, as may render the iſſue of em moſt 
ſerviceable to the true intereſt of thoſe that 
- worſhip him. | LR.” 7 85 
As to the ſecond part of divine aſſiſtance, 
which conſiſts in aiding us in the attainment of 
holineſs and virtue, I do readily acknowledge 


as far as this is perform'd by the internal o 
rations of his pri, by * influx of divine 
light or heavenly vigour ; I do no more under- 
ſtand the » , the manner of ſanctification, 
than that of the creation of the ſoul; this I 
know, that virtue is the rational work of a ra- 
tional creature; tis the work of man, tho? aſ- 
ſiſted by God; *tis a rational work, which im- 
plies the knowledge of our duty, and a power 
to perform it: and therefore this I know, that 
this aid muſt conſiſt in the improvement of my 
romp — — in 3 to the m_ 
underſtanding, to wer i- 
berry” of my will. Now tho? com- 
rehend how God does this, yet how eaſily can 
believe it poſſible for him to do it, ſince tis 
natural;to imagine, that he, who created my un- 
ing, can improve it, and he, who in- 
veſted me with a rational liberty, can confirm 
or enlarge it, or, if you pleaſe, reſcue it from 
that diſeas'd and ſervile condition, unto which 
it was degenerated, and reſtore it to the health 
and ſo of its firſt ſtate ? 
The third act of divine providence does not 
imply a new manner but a new degree of aſ- 


goſpel can queſtion it, ſince this every- where 
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ſiſtance, and therefore contains in it no new dif- 
ficulty: and as to the truth and certainty of. this 
ſort of aſſiſtance, no man who believes the 


aſcribes as well perfectios as converſion to 
God, as well the fin:/bing as the beginning of 
ſanttification to his grace; it every-where 
promiſes us the might and of God's ſpi- 
rit to ä and eſtabliſh us, and ex bort 
us to come boldly to the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy and find grace to help 
us in the time of need. 


This time which I have ſpent upon the illuſ- 


ration of divine towards man, will 


not, I hope, be judg d miſimploy'd or loſt, if it 
be  nfiderad that ſuch is —— or ra- 
ther ſuch is the wantonneſs of ſome men, that 
they reje& every thing which carries in it, I will 
not ſay, — ſeeming contradiction, but any 
ſeeming di ty. g | | 


But it doth not ſo nearly concern the happi- 
neſs of man to be inſtructed in 
the manner, asto be Y of divine 
perſwaded of the truth of di- V diviae grvern- 
vine aſſiſtance; and there _ Ti 
chooſing rather to be tedious than defeQtive in 
the proof of it, I will add to thoſe arguments 
taken from the nature of God, whatever force 
and ſtrength can be derived from the conſide- 
ration of divine government, which is the ex- 


preſſion of the divine nature, and the image 


of its perfection viſible in its effects. 

The goſpel contains this doctrine in almoſt 
every Page, and the lives of apoſtles and mar- 
tyrs are ſo many illuſtrious — ances of the di- 
7 vine 
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vine faithfulneſs and love, thoſe 

— poppin mac am by by ie 
was a 7 heecr. 

for a great — over — git 


ly, and govern them (if I may fo ſpeak). with- 
out a ſubſtitute or vice-roy ; repeated miracles, 


ef 


| ecies, extraordinary maniteita- 
tbe of Aft If, and extraordinary revelations, 
were the illuftrious proofs of God's affoticn 
and care for that wy — that at were to in- 
ſult over my s patience, or to reproach 
his ſtupidity, if 1 ſhould o about to —— 
this truth from the Old or New Teſtament: 
therefore only neceſſary to examine what hs 
heathen chought of the neceſſity of this divine 
what inſtances of it may be 
— — them. 
Whether the Gentiles had any notion of the 
fall and corruption of man, is not here neoeſ- 
ſary to be enquir'd; but this IJ am ſure, t ! | 
wereextreamly ſenſible of that poſition whic 
virtue met with from the world and the body; 
| 1 ſenſible that the inclinations 
e one, and the affluence and troubles of the 
other did naturally tend to engage em in vice; 
and therefore tlioꝰ they do — 
human nature, yet they were not ſo forgetful 
of their on infirmitics, or the conditi“u of 
this lite, as not to judge the aſſiſtance of God 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to render them wirtu- 
ous and happy: hence tis, that TEC as, 
Socrates and Plato were eminent in prayer 
and invocation: Texeg ms os T laggia xaTmy« 2 
f od tour, a Se, x; 766 N gt x 27 0 
80. Terex vus * cur. The life f _— 
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tes was à life of prayer, Max. Tyr. Diſſert. 
30. And hence it was, that they did general- 
ly aſcribe their laws to thoſe from whom 
receiv'd their oracles ; Cretans, No- 
mans, &c. not more confidently — 
they receiv'd their laws from Minot, Numa 
Paempilius, &c. than that theſe receivd them 
from Fove, geri and other gods. And I 
wonder not, that Cicero ſhould ſomewhere ſay, 
Nanquam vir magnus ſme divino affiatu, That 
= there never was a great man wha enjoy d wot 
' ſome divine impulſe; ſince it did fo generally 
obtain through the Pagan world, to attribute 
all the ſurprizing excellencies, or extraordina- 
ry exploits of their heroes and eminent men to 
the immediate favour and patronage of their 
gods. Muſt /eſpafiar reſtore life to the expi 
ring ſtate of Rome? Prodigies and mirac 
ſhall prepare his way; and the extraordinary 
marks of ſome divine aſſiſtance ſhall conſecrate 
and deſtine him to this great work. Muſt 4- 
lexander conquer the eaſtern world? Miracles 
ſhall attend his march, as it did that of Mo/es,; 
and the Pamphriian ſea retreat before the one, 
as the red ſea did before the other: nor lot any 
one think that this was uſual only amongſt the 
barbarous people; Athens it ſelt, Athens, the 
very abode of wit and philoſophy, did attribute 
the perfections of Eleuſinian Mels ſagoras and 
Cretan Apimenides to the inſtruttion of ſome 
divine being; and thoſe of Socrates to his guar- 
dian angel, as well as the Scythians thoſe of 
their Zamolxis; or they of Proconeſus thoſe 
of Ariſteas, to the peculiar favour and aſſiſ- 
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tance of their gods. Nor m_ it to ſeem 
ſtrange, that the works of Heſioa, Homer, or 
other poets, ſhould be aſcrib'd by the heathens 
to divine inſpiration; ſince thole of Aboliab 
and Bezalee! are by Mofes himſelf aſcrib'd to 
the ſpirit of God: for the poems of the former 
could not but ſeem to the heathens as rich a 


piece of. fancy, as the embroideries of the lat- 


ter did to the Jews. And this puts mein mind 
of an excellent argument Maximut Tyrinus 
makes uſe of to prove virtue deriv'd from the 


aſſiſtance and bounty of God. If arts (faith he, 


Diſfſer. 12.) leſs excellent in their nature, and 
defs nſeful in their end, be owing to God, how 
much more virtue, the divine guide and com- 
Vrt of human liſe? If there be no good that def- 
cends not from above, much leſs ſurely the chief 
and ſoveraign good of man; Ma u e der 
MO & D aa fy © wn f wer dN. 
Thus far I have proceeded to ſhew you what the 
heathens thought of the neceſſity of divine aſſiſ- 
tance, particulary in the attainment of virtue: 
for as to ſecular matters and temporal events, 
their ſenſe of the over-ruling power and influ- 
ence of divine providence, was ſo notorious, 


that tis not to be call'd into queſtion: the be- 


ng and providence of God ſeem'd fo inſepa- 
rable, that the Hpicurean, who deny'd the 
latter, could never find belief when he pro- 
tefs'd himſelf to own the former: nay, even 
thoſe very men who could not be convinc'd 
of a providence by the bounty, were con- 
vinc'd of it by the ſeverity of God in his chaſ- 
tiſement of ſins. Hence that bold and brisk, 
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. religious reflection of Tacitus, 
(L. 1. Hiſſ.) upon the miſeries the Romas 
empire under Ga/ba; Otho and Vitelli. 
us 5 Nec enim unquam atrocioribus populi Ro- 
mani SLES iſve juſſis judiciis appro- 
batum eft : none 774 ? cure dus tow itatem noſ- 
tram, eſſe ultionem : Ze Aſt and the great- 
neſs of our plague abundantly evince 25 gods 
concerned, tho” not for our proſperity, yet for 
our puniſhment. Such is man's diſingenuous 
temper, that he is more eaſily convinc rhe Ms 
wideneſs and fatality of a wound, that it 
inflicted by an almighty arm, than he is 
5 greatneſs of the benefits he receives, that 
they are diſtributed by a divine munificence 
tho the number and infinite value of the 800d 
things we receive, be in it ſelf a much N 
proof of a divine providence, than the e- 
2 we ſuffer can be. There needs nothing 
to be ſaid to convince you what the heathens 
2 ht of providence with reſpect to out- 
and temporal things; nor is it, I think, 
— to be queſtion d, Whether it were their 
opinion that the divine aſſiſtance was neceſſary 
to the attainment of virtue and happineſs; nor 
would I add a word more, but that the words 
of Hierocles on this ſubjeQ carry in them, not 
only ſo full a conviction, but alſo ſo extraordi- 
nary a reliſh of a wiſe and religious humility 
that I cannot 1 with my ſelf to paſs them, 
by: that is, e need no mo- 8 
true or incentive to vice but . worompirs, 
our own inclinations: but t0 a viduns. 2 
make us virtuous, we Band 1 8 # me 
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_ - gave the Gentiles of himſelf and his care for 


82 An Enquiry © 
need of the aid of God, join d with that of 
Reaſon, „ 
And this opinion of the neceſſity of God's 
aſſiſtance ſprung not only from the experience 
of the weakneſs and corruption of human na- 
ture, but alſo of the power and goodnefs of 
the divine nature; for I cannot think that the 
order, beauty and greatneſs of the creation, 
the fixt and conſtant returns of fruirful ſeaſons, 
the filling mens hearts with food and glad. 
ne/;, were the only teſtimonies which God 


mankind : when I read that angels are the mi- 
niſtring ſpirits of God; when I read in Dani 
el, of the princes of Gracia and Perſia, and 
find that provinces were committed to angel: 
as the vice-roys and lieutenants of God, I can- 
not think that thoſe devout and charitable ſpi- 
rits did with leſs zeal in their provinces la. 
bour to promote the honour of God and the 
good of man, than evil ſpirits did the diſho- 
nour of the one and the ruin of the other: 
and unleſs the frequent appearances of angel 
in the beginni ad poſſeſs d mens mind 
with a firm perſwaſion that there was a cos. 
N ee L. . between _ 
and earth; and that ſpirits very frequently di 
. viſibly engage ane in el and 
aſſiſtance of men; I cannot as much as ims- 
gine what foundation there cou'd be for the 
numerous impoſtures of oracles, or upon what 
ground the cuſtom of putting themſelves un. 
dier the patronage of ſome tutelar ſpirit, could 

ſo generally have prevailed in the Pagan world: 
without this ſuperſtition, the poetry of _— 
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had been ſo far from being entertain'd as ſa- 
cred and inſpir'd, that it had been univerſal- 
ly contemn'd and diſlik d as an idle rhapſody 


of unnatural, incredible and fulſome charac- 


ters of their gods. How could any man, who 
had never heard of the -appearances of ſpirits, 
nay, who could not conceive any other notion 
of ſuch fancies than as ſomething abſurd and 
impoſſible, ever digeſt the groſs confidence of 
a poet bringing in a God upon the ſtage at eve- 


- turn? I do not therefore doubt, but that the 
e 


tile world received very many good offi- 
ces and advantages from good angels, as well 
as ſuffered many miſchiefs from evil ones: and 
I think I might with good probability believe, 
that every good heathen as well as Socrates, 
had 2 aſſiſtance of a good ſpirit very fre- 
quentiy. s 5 

Ne was the miniſtry of angels the only aſ- 
ſiſtance that God afforded the Gentile world, 
but in every age he rais'd up wiſe and good men 
to be his prophets or interpreters of nature's 
law to the Genziles ; I know St. Auſtin 1 
two places at leaſt of his retractions, cenſure 
and condemn that charity which he had elſe- 
where expreſs d for the philoſophers or excel- 
lent men among the Centiles; which is the 
more to be wonder'd at, ſince he fo frequently 
— himſelf to have been firſt infla- 
med with the holy love of true philoſophy, by 
reading a piece of Tx/ly : but were the matter 
to be carry'd by votes, I do not queſtion but 1 
could 1 teſtimonies in favour of thoſe 
men, of fach, whole antiquity, learning and 
"<0 2 


4 


Py. 
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piety might more than balance the authority 
51 8. 75055 *Tis true, their faith differs 
much from that of 'a Chre/tzan ; and no 
man, I think, in his wits, could expect it 
otherwiſe: for how vaſt is the diſtance between 
the lizht of nature and that of revelation? but 
i. we look upon thoſe motives and principles to 
vir ne by which they were acted, they were 
ſ- ', as a Chriſtian need not bluſh at, or be a- 
am'd of: they look'd upon it, not only as the 
perfection of human nature, the bond and ſup- 
port of ſociety, the delight uide and comfort 
of cvery particular man's li e; but alſo as the 
image of God, that which did render us like 
him, and therefore acceptable to him; as the 
only thing that could unite man to God, that 
could raiſe man above the bodily pollutions of 
ſenſualiry, that could enable him to out- brave 
the fears of fortune and death; as that which 
could fit him for the converſation of heaven; 
and laſtly, they look'd upon it as the gift of God. 
Tos true, together with all this, youll fay, 
2 res they were idolaters: I do not 
Ne idolatry of the queſtion but they did often par- 
ai bes hut. fake in the pollution of the 1do- 


latrous multitude. But if we 
regard the idolatry of their re- 
ligion, and compare it with that of the hea- 
then multitude, there was a vaſt difference be- 
tween both ; and that in theſe three points ; the 
object, the acts of worſhip, and the effeCts of it. 
As to the o6ze#, the philoſophers, tis true, 
did worſhip ſpirits, but good ones; the multi- 
tude did worſhip devils: N Nr 


2 other: this no 


periour as well in the exce 


Apuleins ; the ſubſtance of all 
which is, This our truly guardi- 

_— our immediate ſuper- 
intendent, the domeſtick ſpy of 
all our actions, the conſcious 
witneſs of our defires and 
thoughts, the approver and en- 
courager of our virtue, and the 
hater and diſcourager of our 
vice; if he be heedfully minded 
by us, rightly ** and reli- 

5 8 
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thoſe characters which the ſenſual infatuated 
multitude beſtow'd upon their idols, and thoſe 
by which the philoſophers deſcribe the nature of 
their gods or their Gexnze? Luſt and cruel 
make up the one; purity, goodneſs and 
is proof; tis evident 

rom almoſt all the writings of ancient philaſo- 
pby 75 are 9 —— 1 = it cannot 
ſeem ſuperfluous to produce one teſtimony con- 

ini — of the nature of their Gs, 
or guardian angels ; by which it will be eaſy 
to conclude what notion they had of thoſe ſu- 


chaltz. 


as dignity of their place, to thoſe angels which | 
they ook d upon as the meſſengers and mini 
ters of God to man, and as the guardiatis of 
man, and the interpreters or conveyers of his 
requeſts to God. Theſe are thus deſcrib'd by 


Hic quem dico 
prorſus cuſtos, ſin- 


7 ſp=cula- 


tor, proprius curator, 
intimus cognator, 
aſſiduus obiervatot, 
individuus arbiter, 
inſeparabilis teitis, 


tor, fi rite animad- 
vertatur, ſedulò cug- 
noſcatur, re lig 
giouſly 


r, its ut 3 b. giouſly worſhipp'd with righte- 
2 SAN and innocence, as he was 
rebus incertis Socrates, will be our counſel 
per 0 $6 in doubtful, our guard in hazar- 
tutator, egenis opi- dous affairs, Sc. But all this 
talator z qui thi. while they were idolaters. Ad- 

ueat tum in ſomni 


\ „ humilia tub- 
Iimare, nutantia ful 
cire, obſcurare clara · 
re, ſecunda regere, 


adverſa corrigere. 


| Apul. de Deo Socrat. 


p. 68. 


him. There was then room for the plea of hu- 
_ but now a pretence of humility, what 
can it be in reality, but wanton fo 
preſumptuous wilfulneſ? 

Thus widely did the virtuous and underſtand- 
ing of mankind differ in the object of 
| p from the ſenſual and ſtupid herd. And 
fince the manner of worſhip is naturally deri- 
ved from the notions men entertain- of 


— 


„ mitt all this: if they were dam. 
tortaſſe 
_ God! What will become of 


finitely more inexcuſable than 


_—_ is the object of it; it could not be 
o iſe, but that they muſt differ as widely 
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ned for this idolatry, good 


that great part of the church, 
whoſe practice at this day is in- 


theirs was? Becauſe God has 
publickly declar'd, that he has 
appointed one Mediator, thro 
whom he wills us to approach 


eſs, or 


t Be- 


inthe eſſential parts of worſhip, as they did in 
the objects of it. Hence it was, that whilſt 
the people offer'd to their gods their luſts and paſ- 
— _ . 2 _ . or 
crue e philoſophers tho that nothing 
could be fo — a ſacrifioe to theirs, as the 
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affections and good works. From both theſe 


differences there followdd a 
Third, conſiſting in the different effects which 


duce; idolatry of the one (as wickedneſs 
always will) utterly 'd them more and 
more from the ſervice of God; the idolatry of 
the other (for ſo I call it to avoid diſpute) ſee- 
med to unite them more and more to him, 
ſince they look'd upon the ſpirits they worſhi 

, not only as the creatures, but moſt live 
images of the true God; and acknowledg'd, 
that all good gifts proceeded from. him, tho? 
they receiv'd em by the miniſtry and mediati- 
on of angels ; and that virtue, which they look'd 
upon as the only grateful worſhip of God, did 
exalt their minds; and by rendring em more 
like him, muſt needs render *em more near to 
him. Thus they talk'd, whether thus they 
livd orno, is not very material to my preſent 
purpoſe : for after all, tho? their lives ſhould 
not have come up to their POLY. theſe 
their diſcourſes could not chooſe but be ſome 
way ſerviceable to mankind, being a manifeſt 
reproof to the ſtupid rexragh to the brutiſh and 
barbarous worſhip which then prevaild in the 
world. "Theſe ADS could not but manifeſt- 
ly tend toconvince the world of the being and 
nature of the ſupreme God; they could not but 
tend to reſtore law of nature to its juſt au- 
thority, and preſent the corrupt and degenerous 
world with a natural, that is, a lovely idea of 
virtue; and give em a juſt ſenſe of the obliga- 
tion they lay e of the. ſanctions 
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the religion of the one and the other did pro- 
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which God eſtabliſh'd that law which he writ in 


the minds of men. Who ſees not now, that | 


God, by raiſing up ſuch men, and by affiſting 
them with a mom of wiſdom and a ſpirit of 
courage, which the conſtancy of a great many 
of them in ſuffering for theſe truths, and the 
luſtre and beauty of their writings in thoſe dark 
times abundantly teſtify, was an yndoubted 
f of God's goodneſs to the Gentiles, and of 

his concern for their true intereſt and happineſs? 
Why ſhould not this light, which God lent the 
then wandring benighted part of mankind, be as 
5 kindly interpreted by man as it was defign'd by 
God? Why ſhould not the philoſophers of the 

- Gentiles be lodk'd upon as prieſts and prophets 
well enough ſuited to the oeconomy of the law 
of nature? Very excellent uſe have Chriſtians, 
even the moſt learned and pious, made of them; 
and ſurely they . to have proved as much 
more beneficial to the world they liv d in, as they 
were then more neceſſary. | 


Ithink, I have by this time ſaid enough, not | 


only to extinguiſh in any man all ſuperſtitious 


fears, and unworthy apprehenſions of the divine. 


majeſty, but alſo to enkindle in. him a grateful 
love of God, and chearful hopes of true happi- 
neſs, by eſtabliſhing this perſwaſion upon unſha- 
ken foundations; That God is a good and graci- 
ous God, That he is always ready to further and 
aſſiſt every man in his endeavours aſter happi- 
neſs. But now let not that doctrine be perver- 
ted to the betraying of us into ſloth, which was 
deſignꝰd to ry pris he mind with a freſh vigour, 
ro quickenand confirm us in an induſtrious pur- 
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ſuit after our true happiness: for we muſt re- 
nor” poo eng by ro 
—_— | 

Hol too: I ſhall not iniſt long on this point, 

becauſe : think Faro already N | 

ved; holineſs as ne- 2. 2. Ie, 
celkrihy imply d in perfection, 
as love or goodneſs. I know ſome have talked, 
as if God were a mere arbi Being, as if 
his laws _ not the i 3 or expreſſion — his 
nature, but mere politive precepts of an 
arbitrary will. War man can be ſo ſenſeleſs, 
as to believe that — moſt 2 Being can love 
or hate without any reaſon for't; or that all 
the laws and actions of God ſhall be conſonant 
to the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice and goodneſs, and 
all this by chance; for mere arbitrary motion 
is blind and unguided : ſuch a one ſeems to me 
as uncapable as he is unworthy of inſtruction: 


I can as ſoon believe lightning and thunder, 


wind and ſtorm a God, as believe him to be a 
mere arbitrary Being. The heathens believ'd a 
God, Proteus, that could turn himſelf into all 
: ſhapes; but theſe men believe what is infinitely 
—— abſurd, a God not of various and uncertain 

pes only; but alſo of an unfixed, uncertain, 
— d nature: for the will muſt always 
be agreeable and conſonant to the nature of that 
being whoſe will it is. Thus liberty and inde- 
termination of will in man proceeds from ſome 
contrariety in the principles which conſtitute 
him; unſteady judgment produces unſteady will, 
and brutiſh nature brutiſh will or inclination. 


If we conſult the ſcriptures, nothing i is more _ 
| | nt 


8, &c. Lord, thuu knowrſt that no contri- 
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dent than the ſanctity of the divine nature: we 
are there exhorted ro walk in the light, becauſe 
God is light ; and to be holy, becauſe be is ho- 
, which holineſs doth not regard the declara- 
tion of his will, but his nature; this being gi- 
ven us as a motive to oblige us to walk accor- 
ding to his righteous precepts: becauſe this a- 
lone is that which can pleaſe a righteous God, 
this alone is that which can make us like and 
dear to him: from that attribute of God, that 
is, holineſs, we may plainly infer, <7 
Fir, That we are not to expect any aſſiſ- 
tance from him, but then, when that which we 
enterprize is juſt and lawful, and we our ſelves 
are not wanting to our ſelves; for *tis incon- 
fiſtent with the holineſs of God to make his pro- 
vidence the refuge of lazineſs or impiety. Ace- 
. P toms © Oeas g/, v NA we dic, God 
2s the hope 4 virtue, not the excuſe of ſloth 
and cowardice (Plutarch. de ſuperſtit ione.) 
*Tis a rational and well weighed prayer which 
Joſephus puts into the mouth of Moſes ſtand- 
ing on the ſhore of the red ſea; inacceſſible 
rocks and mountains deny'd the //ra-1ites paſ- 
| e one way, the numerous hoſt of the Egyp- 
tians had filPd all others: before them was the 
red ſea, whoſe waves threatned as certain and 
more dreadful a deſtruction than the ſword of 
the Egyptians; there was no weapon for fight, 
no 3 for a camp, no place for flight. 
In this caſe Mo/e- prays thus, A awmans par r a4 ce 


vance, induſtry, or force of ours can here avail 
us ; "tis in thee alone to find out a way on 
Y reſtue 
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reſcue of this people, who by thy command and 
— A conduct have left Egypt: deſdairing 
of all other ways, we flee to thee alone for ſuc- 
cour ; Lord, let it come ſpeedily, give us a clear 
proof of thy divine omnipotence and faithfulneſs, 


we are in re ſtraits, great to us, but ſlight 


and incon ſiderable to thee. The ſea it thine, 
and it ſtops our progreſs; the mountains that 
ſhut us up, are thine; thou canſi divide this 
ſea, or turn its waves into firm land, and 
make us find a ſafe paſſage through the devour- 
ine deep : or, if thou thinkſt Ie, thou can 


male us march in triumph aloft through t 
open sky, This was a noble faith; this was in- 


deed an expectation almoſt as wonderful as the 
ſucceſs it met with: but then, it was no leſs 
rational than ſucceſsful; their condition was ca- 
pable of no deliverance but a miraculous one; 
and it was their obedience to the divine com- 
mands had reduced them to this condition. This 
is a ſafe rule to guide our faith and reliance by; 
in all our diſtreſſes and difficulties, we muſt 
have recourſe unto God; for thoſe are the times 
wherein human infirmity requires the ſupport 
and comfort of divine aſſiſtance; the utmoſt 
ſtrength and perfection of virtue is too weak 
to bear the ſhock and brunt of calamity alone, 
tr9% d auth Os ov) nnloggs Y waNwriGy 7 
meamnv, It muſſ be reinforc'd by power from 
above, (Max. Tyr. Difſert. 26.) But then theſe 


difficulties muſt be ſuch to which our vice has 
not betray'd us; and our own courage and in- 


duſtry muſt be as vigorous as our prayers: for 
in vain do we beg new ſupplies of ſtrength, if 
| 9 ä 
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we uſe not what we enjoy'd before. ' Divine 
bounty doth never ſuperiede man's induſtry; 
fruitful ſhowers, and enlivening rays do not 
prevent, but ſecond the labours of the husband- 
man : God obſerves the ſame method in the 
production of a nobler ſort of fruit, wiſdom 
and virtue; the ſoul, as well as the field of the 
Duggard, {hall be o'er-run with weeds : there 
nly ſhall the divine fruit of philoſophy and 
happineſs grow, where 'religious diſcipline tills 
the and wakeful ſtudy ſows the ſeeds 
of thriving truths among the furrows. Accor- 
dingly, if we conſider the lives and practice of 
excellent men, none were ever ſo much favou- 
rites of heaven, that its gifts grew up in em, 
like corn and wine in the golden age, without 
culture and dreſſing: inſpiration it ſelf did not 
exempt man from the neceſſity of induſtry, but 
oblige him to a greater: thus under the old teſ- 
tament a prophetic lite was a life of a greater 
ſtriftneſs and retirement than that of others; 
and in the new, not to mention the watchings, 
the faſtings, the retirements, the prayers of our 
Lord and Maſter, that account of himſelf which 
St. Paul _ us, will inform us, not only 
what his lite was, but what it was expected the 
life of every one ſhould be that ſhared with 
him in the miniſtry and dignity of an apoſtle. 
But in all things approving our ſelves as the 
miniſters of God, in much patience, in afflicti- 
ons, in neceſſities, in diſtreſſes, —in labour, in 
 watchings ; by pureneſs , by knowledge, 2 Cor. 
6. Am the heathens, whatever perfection 
and y they attributed to human nature, 
8 Whatever 
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whatever they attributed to an'eovia, a con- 
texture and frame of nature more than common; 
whatever, laſtly, they attributed to the favour, 
the extraordir 7 favour of God; yet did they 
always judge a ſtrict life and indefatigable in- 
duſtry neceſfary to the acquiring of true philo- 
ſophy and happineſs: their Pythagoras, fo dear 
to their Gods, that it ſeemed to be a doubt a- 
mongſt them, whether: he were not himſelf a 
God incarnate; ' not content to have been the 
ſcholar firſt of Pherecydes Syrus, and after- 
wards Hermodamas, travell'd firſt into Egypr, 
and afterwards to Babylon and I know not, 
whither, purſuing wiſdom and happineſs with 
great induſtry, and as great abſtinence. Jocra- 
tes, however inſpir'd by his Genizs, did yet 
learn muſick of Connus, poetry of venus, a- 
griculture of Ie bam cus, geometry of Theods- 
rus, Cc. And to all this he added the religi- 
ous diſcipline of mortification, even to a vo/un- 
tary poverty, What ſhould I multiply inſtan- 
ces? there is not a man amongſt the Gentilet 
remarkable for wiſdom or virtue, that is not 
as remarkable for that travail and ſelf-denial by 
which he purchaſed both; I add felf-denial, in- 
duſtry alone being not judg'd ſufficient: for, 
Secondly, Tis eaſy in the next: place to in- 
fer from the ſanctity of God, that they who ex- 
pect his a ſſiſtance, ſhould endeavour to be good 
and holy: *tis virtue that conſtitutes a man a 
ſubjett of the heavenly kingdom, and a favourite 
of God; and therefore tis this that gives him 
the beſt claim to his protection and patronage: 
vice is a ſtate of rebellion and defiance _ 
| * 
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God, and he that has 
not expect rationall 


off his allegiance, can- 
— benefits of that govern · 
ment which he refuſes to be under. Tis 
the infinite eſs and clemency of G 
which is not eaſily vanquiſh'd by man's ingra- 
titude, may purſue ſuch a man with repeated 
ovyertures and tenders of grace and pardon, and 
may leave him in the fon of common be- 
ts, ſuch as health, — — Sc. but 
God will never confer u im the moſt excel 
lent gifts, the marks of his eſpecial preſence 
and particular favour: he will withdraw from 
him the aids of his ſpirit, and leave him to him- 
ſel}, a blind, indigent, and forlorn creature: 
The holy. ſpirit of diſcipline will fly deceit, 
and will not abide when unrighteouſneſ5 comes 
in, Wiſd. . Which is nothing more than that 
the heathen by the light of nature did affirm 
concerning his Genius, wy & ws wogyreny d- 
Sns a ah g. avm x armaml@, Wicked 
fouls have no good angels ſojurning with them, 
or preſiding over them. x. Tyr. Diſßer. 
26.) Our ſouls, like _— muſt be prepa- 
red and conſecrated to him, if we would have 
God dwell in them. Righteouſneſs and holi- 
t charm and capti- 


neſs are the only 2 
vate God; nothing elſe can invite him to dwell 


with man. This very reaſon Maximus Tyrius 
aſſigns for the reſidence and abode of a Demon 
with Socrates after ſo extraordinary a manner. 
Doſt thou wonder that a prophetick ſpirit 
ſhould dwell with Socrates ſo intimately united, 
fo friendly, /o inſeparable, that be ſtemed only 


#08 


a oo ie in. ln ib mo i: 2 


£2 worthy 7 ſuch a gueſt, 


fach a friend; From all which it is evident, 


upon the different gifts of God: Ever 


cordingly: a 


SORE e 
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not mixt, and 3 his n 
| with Socrates, whoſe Purity of _ | 
body, charity, and goodneſs of wn anion thay 
foul, ftriftneſs of conver ſation, jm, « 2 
depth of judgment, melody and 72.57% 
per ſuaſroeneſs 25 ſpeech, reli- , 


gion towards C0 


214 inte- | 
towards man, render d 


 Thirdlv, What different rates we are to " 
00 


l 


patient zeal, doth well become us, when we ſeel 
the kingdom of heaven and the righteouſneſs 
thereof; when we ſeek of God the divine gifts 
of wiſdom and virtue ; but an humble modeſty, 
and a moſt profound ſubmiſſion, is the ornament 
and beauty of thoſe who are petitioners for in- 
teriour temporal bleſſings: for God has is'd 
the former to all that carneſtly ſue for them, 
awry ang sf and without _ tacit reſervati- 
ons: but his promiſes of the latter do always 


imply this condition, If they ſpall be for our 


good : for the perfections of the mind are —_ 


aA; a We Yr ood oat wn og nn nw F * 


— 2 ſlate, | an''unblameable 


E. L, matter of his requeſts; - not 
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and immutable beauties; but thoſe of the 
and all the gaudy things of fortune, are like 
fading beauties of a flower, the heat re ke the 
the cold A it, every little chance cracks the 
of a child will ſerve to crop 
Nothing — is more acceptable to 
Ga than the modeſty of our petitions for theſe 
things, and the fervency of them for 
thing more delighttul to him, unleſs 
granting of them. The therefore 
nerf wo beg of God, not only with the 
5 but alſo in the firſt place, 
are r thode wb, Maximus Tyrins, Diſſert. 30. 


OPT the ſubject of Socrates s prayers: What 
are theſe? a virtuous mind, 6 


e, and a chearful death, full 
T of —— hopes. Theſe es 


d > ewwealth, or honour, or pop 


This at once brings to my y thought ano, 


be ene ene e en e ee 


anſwer It. N 
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we are aſſur'd of the aſſiſtance of God, even in 
theſe things, as far — he ſhall” ſee them truly 
ſubſervient to our g 1 becauſe the 


perſwaſion of the Bk 
ceſſity of the favour of forrune, 


taken ſuch 


deep root in the minds of men, that it would be 


thought little leſs than a contradiction, to ĩma- 


ine er a man can be unfortunate and happy 


ſo that even Seneca himſelf has let fall one of 
the greateſt paradoxes a Sroic was ever guilty 
ot) ſuch an expreſſion as this better becoming 
the 2 of a peaſant than a philoſopher : That 
"Sed u quiad h- 5267 only beginners, but ow 
tutem tendit, etiam- cients in Virtue, till 


ni multum proceſlit, 
— eſt tamen ali- have P ut off gls, en 


qua fortune indul- ſand in need 
| prntia, ahne iner gence of fortune. And feu 
— e Dlucn men find any belief with rhe 
exolvit, &omre vin. world, when they talk of the 
E ut. be, contempt of wealth, it being 
generally interpreted either in 
the lazineſs of an unaQtive and degenerous mind, 
or the diſſimulation of one who affeQs to be 


Thought to . fortune, while he doth ſecret 


y and inwardly repine and fret at the _— 
* coldneſs ihe | refſes toward him. il 
therefore beſtow a little time on the conſiders 
tion of this objection. 
What doſt e * ame if mer 

to e 
eee . own, 
* if N Oh bs impiery: for 
whatever goodneſs, wel by unerring wir 
Rs doth, myſt be ſõ well done that ic canes 


S, nay, "abſolute ne- 
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be mended ; and whatever is merely in 
wer of a blind, iddy, 
which is the notion b which mien chuſe to en- 
Prop fortune) can neſther be prevented, fix'd. 
or regulated. But what. is it, k 
Secondh, thou doſt e e in the "th far it 2 


Rad anf lg of, mens No as: wikdouh 


temperance, induſte e, and in one word 
virtue? If thou 2 not, Has no influence : 


on thy ha ppineſs, ſhe cannot prevent thy attain- , 


ment of ke nor bereave thee of it When at- 
tain d; if thou doſt, thou doſt enlarge the Em. 
ire of fortune too too far; let her rule and in- 
ult over - ſoldiers, courtiers, lovers, factious 
and tirne-ſervers, but not over plſi- 
loſophers: let thoſe who are her minions, be 
her ſlaves; let her diſpoſe of wan lands, 
farms, commiſſions, benefices, honours, graces; 
tame; nay, if yu will, crowns and epters , 
too: virtue an happineſs, and ſouls are to 
precious commodities to be the ſport and traf; 
tick of fortune. Solomon obſerved long ago, 
Wiſdom cries out, ſhe uttereth her voice in b 
ſtreets ; ſbe cries out in the chief place of con- 
cour 75 in the opening of the gates; in the ci. 
ty 42 her 2 . raged or. 
our in the great day o cried, 
if har J man Pa 145 bim come unto me 
14 ch is an invitation © fk 
ploy Pang with 7 545 the prophet, Eves. 
ry one that thirſteth, come Je. to tho Waters, 
mony j come ye, 3 
milk without monty 


buy wine an 


and ineonſtant Err 22 


"wil 


roo "An Engthy” 
wilt be true; 4 gjear, en not neteffary 


ſerable; you may learn the whale ſyſtem of di- 
vine and important trutlis; you may e our” 
{elf with all the beauty and enjoyments of vir- 
tue at a very cheap rate; and you wy ary 
1 rjwrond 2 jutice, 2 . 
oc, patience,, tof the w "wi : 

out the aſſiſtance of "uct more welt, 
will ſerve to fred and Clothe you and can” Aren 
nor be content witli theſe 12 * is notthis 
a fort of merchandize to be preferred before 
thr of fine gold? _ 
In., e pate of thoſe who accuſe: 
oy their fortune of miſery; do at 
necefſary 2 leaſt pretend that their conditi- | 
thi inpedinees of on and circumſtances of life are 
e ſeoo incommodlous, that they 
have not time to attend to W A ap n 'of 
the ſoul, or at A not with” dl Eipunoo on” 
which the 2 thus not t 
only, hut an al all tall, from the porter to the 


prince: tlie circumſtances of one ate too ſtrait, 


too narrow ; of another too full of trouble, 2 
cauſe too full of ſtate: one complains thar he is f 
withdrawn from His great end, by the man al- 
lu 978 Jo! ſenſual te lis te hits 
lity in N hoͤrld Ex oſes hl n; ans 
5 158 e n is Gulf frerred u init by q 
8 little croſs, accidents, and - obs 
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ous deſpondencies the other: one complains that 
his acquaintances and friends are too numerous, 


ted and company is burdenſome to the 

one, and ſolitude to the other. Thus all condi> 
tions are full of complaints, from him that trud- 
ges on his clouted ſhoo, to him who can ſcarce 
mention the manners or the fortunes of the mul- 
| titude, without ſome expreſſions of contumely 
and diſdain. Thou fool, doſt thou not ſee that 
all theſe complaints are idle contradictions? for 
ſhame « the wantonneſs of thy humour, 
E wilt ſoon 22 fortune wk 2 

in every ſtate, and ev ce: 

wp ſelf, „ wealth 
that is in thine own power, I mean, wiſdom 
and goodneſs: learn to aſſert the COP . and 

dignity of thy ſoul. Methinks that if philoſo- 


phy could not, . ignation might con- 
que dee: Fs beneath t digni ent 
CO CET 
W waves, oſers 
of his happineſs; or what's worſe, to 2 ä 
upon ſome muſhroom upſtart, which a chance 
ſmile raiſed out of his turf and rottenneſs, to a 
condition of which his mean ſoul is ſo 
models og dig gong rene re 
honeſt heathens, | —— a ragged gown, and 


mely cottage, hade defiance ta fortune, and 
4080 a thoſe, gs. and hazards. the vanity 
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102 An Enquiry 
and pride of men, not their misfortune, drove 
them to! men may call this pride, or ſpite in 
them ; as the rly rabble doth uſually enyy 
the fortune it doth deſpair of: but there were 
a "gps many of theſe who laid by envy d great- 
neſs, to enjoy this quiet, tho? generally deſpica- 
ble meanneſs: but let the contempt of the world 
be what it will in a heathen; let it be pride or 
peeviſhneſs, vain-glory or any thing, rather 
than a reproach to Chriſtians; what ,4 you to 
the followers of our Lord and Maſter? They, 
aid Peter, ſilver and gold have I none, AQs 
3. None? what haſt thou then, thou poor dif- 
ciple of a poor maſter? a true faith, a God-like 
charity, and unſhaken hope: bleſſed art thou 
amongſt men; nothing can make thee greater, 
nothing richer, nothing happier, but heaven. 
You ſee arm then, a man may be virtuous, 
tho? not wealthy; and that fortune, which pre- 
vents his being rich, cannot prevent his being 


happy. | 
. Nie diſcourſe will never down; this is not 
calculated for this age: u muſt be a 
little more mannerly, and religion a little more 
genteel and complaiſant than formerly, ere it 
can be adapted and accommodated to the t 
ſtate of things. Go on then, let us try how 
far it will be neceffary to condeſcend. Youcan- 
not be happy; why? becauſe you are not rich: 
then to God, beg you may be rich; l 
ave not the face to put up ſuch arrogant an 
intemperate requeſts to God: tis plain then, 
tis not neceſſary to be rich in order to he hap- 


py: for whatever is neceſſary to _— 
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may'ſt with aſſurance beg of God. Bur 
thy deſires —— — ah modeſt; thou 
aimeſt at nothing but what is very neceſſary ; a 
fairer houſe, another ſervant, a diſh or two of 
meat more for thy friends, a coach for thy con- 
venience or eaſe, and a few hundred pounds 
apiece more forthy children: O heavenly ingre- 
dients of a rational pleaſure! O divine inſtru- 
ments of human happineſs! O the humble and 
mortify'd requeſts of modeſt ſouls! Well, if theſe 
things be ſo neceſlary, and theſe defires be ſo 
decent and virtuous, if thou canſt not be happy, 
and n muſt be miſerable, without 
them: put up a bill, repreſent thy condition in 
it, ſuch a one - wants a more commodious houſe, 
= 2 . diſhes, _ -_ deſires 

rayers of the congregation for ſupport un- 
der dus affliction. You are profane "he be it 
from me: I would only let thee ſee the wanton- 
neſs of thy deſires. If thou think'ſt this would 
_— thee to _— laughter, go to thy mi- 
er, y 
thee, 


unfold thy caſe to him, let him pray for 

he is a good man, and his prayers will go 

far; you rally and ridicule me. Enter then in- 

to thy cloſet, ſhut thy door, thou may'ſt truſt 

God, he pities and conſiders even human infir- 

mities; I could even almoſt in my mind deſire 

it of him; but I am aſham'd to do it in a /ef 

and ſolemn prayer : I could almoſt make the 
tion in the gro/s, but I bluſhto think of de- 
ing to particulars. Well, then I ſee plai 

degree of it is ſo far 


y 
om being neceſſary to our happineſs, that it 
has {little of uſefulneſs or conveneny in it 
os + t 


104 An Enquiry 
that in thy conſcience between God and 
ae not think fit to complain of the x am 
of it. 
But tlus anfiver will never ſatisfie him 5 
cComplains of want, or of being 
ff Sag e engag'd in continual troubles, 
a. rien and toſſed by the daily changes 
| and revolutions: of the world. 
| confeſs, it will not: but 2 muſt tell ſuch a one, 
it Solomon s obſervation 
the diligent mabeth rich, Prov. ic. and tliat 
other, 57 thou a man 41 gent in bis buſane(5? 
be Jbull fland before kings; he Gal, wot ſtand 
| before mean men, Prov. 22. Then his pover- 
ty is his crime, as well as his calamity ; he muſt 


ü E proper. As to calamities, this muſ 
aa ch that che mind of a good and 
great man, 525 anſtds firm upon its own baſes, 
2 good God; a good Saviour, anda good conſci- 
ence, may remain unmov'd, when the earth 
trembles, N rounu pot be 
Changes indee ings tem 
| leans not upon them. I may fa ay nk, tr 
| as who u iy ob mature deliberation, and u 
igations of duty engag he 
po: e, may be — 4 = 
miſetable: bs ſufſcrings carry a ſecret” 
ſure in' them, and his misfortunes are full of ope 
and glory; if he conſider, if he reflect, 1 
not fe on vain and airy projects, and 
himſelf to be unwarily — — by very ira. 
{TA nal, though LETT paſſions. ' I muſt 
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irs, nor the Apiquity, of FOES 0 puh 
col 2 ve and intangle men in 
calamities, hut e fen 


tear, The ſtate of Rope never felt more or 
greater changes than i che of Arricys, as is 
obvious 0 155 one 15 ſhall reflect upon the 
hitory of his time: and yet in all the Rus oe 
mighty changes of . Aeticus ys # 
conltant tranquilli 24 ſented 0 
ing —.— you a 
tirement hut once, as! _ 

the meanneſs of his quality, or the narrow 
of his folrune that ſeeur'd rn man 
great in both : nor was it the ſecrecy of a pri- 
vate life, or the {1 of a mind, 
which render d him unworthy of FA man he 
fear, e a e 

was a Man, as Wei the em — 8 
parts, and vigour of 11 mind, or the large. 
nels of his tune, we n to 
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and mo! Rive gs ies; and yer 
ſteering hi eker the mW virtue and tr 
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106 An Enquiry 
Nor was the ſucceſs of his behaviourleſs in pri- 
vate than publick: for Cornelius Nepos has ob- 
ſerved in his life, that thoſe friendſhips he en- 
tered into, he was very happy and conſtant 
in; nay, ſuch was the gentleneſs, ſuch the dif- 
cretion of his behaviour, that it preſerved him 
in the favour of an uncle (I 2 of his, who 
was fo ſour and peeviſh, that none could pleaſe 
him; ſuch a . 5, a mancould not ſpeak to him; 
he not only kept in with him, but polkef- 
ſed” him ſo a Ar, Na he was left his heir. 
Nor was all this in Atticus, the effect of tem- 
per or nature, but of virtue: Negue id fecit 
nature ſolum, quanquam omnes 15 paremns, 
fed etiam doffrina; nam & principum Page 
phorum ita percepta habuit precepta, ut 
4d vitam agendam, non ad oftentationem, wake. 
tur: (Ibid. For be had fludied philoſo ophy, n wot 
for oftentation, but the conduct of his life. 1 
might now preſume, I had given ſatisfaction to 
this objection, eſpecially ſince I oblige my ſelf 
to take the caſe of temporal and outward cala- 
mities into full conſideration hereafrer ; but the 
infection is got into the maſs of blood, and has 
diffuſed it ſelf throꝰ mankind, and tis not a flight 
and weak medicine that can purge it out : 
fore I have obſerved that the heathen were never 
more copious, or more vehement than in 
the refutation of this error. Our baptiſm doth 
— proclaim a more ſolemn war againſt the 
Lo vanities of the world, than philoſo- 
| phy did in all ages: no doubt therefore the EX- 
ing this fancy, which makes man's happi- 
| 46 — 2 is fortune in * wy muſt 
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both revelation and 2 have 15 earneſtly and 
ſolemnly endeavoured it; I ſhall not therefore, 
I hope, ſeem impertinent or tedious, if looking 
upon this objection as conſiderable, in opjnzon, 
tho' not in it /e/f, I treat it with more reſpec̃t 
and ſolemnity than it really deſerves. 

My deſign therefore is to examine what real 
ood or convenience there is in wealth, how va- 
fuable, or how neceſſary tis, and that not in a 
declamatory or ſophiſtical, but ſuch a ſober and 
rational manner, as may be ſatisfactory and con- 
victive to 8 unprejudic'd mind. 
Firſt therefore, I will give ſome account, 
whence *tis that men are fo intent upon their 
wordly intereſt, ſo wholly bent being rich. 
Secondly, I will ftate what is meant by 4 
competency, and what the advantage and ne- 
„ HEED He OT 
Thirdly, T will conſider what the x 
tendency of wealth is. Fromall which it wi 
eaſily appear, what connection and | 
there is between our fortune and our happineſs. 
f we enquire whence tis men are ſo intent 
upon the world ; one reaſon is 
a ſecret infidelity ; men are de- Fans ray 4 
ſirous to lay ſuch a foundation, ” 
as time cannot wear, nor winds and tempeſts 
o erthrow: they cannot truſt providence, till 
they ſee, or at leaſt, fancy themſelves in a con- 
n and this * as a 
t piece of prudence, to provide for them- 
— ſafe retreat at — deve the ſtorms and 
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pride, intemperanee niceneſs) or 
wantonneſs, 15 elſary to ohr happineſs: nay,; 
Iwill confidently a ffifm, that a ron mind 


and active body is 4 mich grea . Fae. 


ſluggiſh” caſe; tar an Mundi contented,. 
ſtate s much more eaſy than the proud gran- 
deur, and the See iv, or the entation 6 1 


life in St. John; that ſober and thrifty. og of 5 


rance is a far greater pleaſure than variety ; and 
the modeſty, conſtancy and friendſhip ol a vir- 
tuous affeQtion is not only a more calm, . 2 0 
and ſteady, but a more ſporting!! fatisfaQt 

than the nciful rambles ra wandring luſt. oo 


| Thope, none will be ſo fond as to 17 Wealth 
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dinger and that variety is the mother of clas 
tity 


ceable wealth is; for al lies in its power. 
to provide for us theſe temptations: but tho 


£ 2 


frequently made uſe of to juſtifie and 
mate avarice and ambition. 


The meaſure of competency is the neceſſities 
5 ok nature, not the extravagan- 
des ce a little heap, 
Dy where 


= | temperance and 
humble induſtry are the Rewards, is a plentiful 
proviſion: but where-ever w luxury and 
Wanton f. rule and govern, pl it ſelf is 

mere dearth. What treaſures would not the 
expenſive riots of Apicius, Orata, Clodius ex- 
hauſt? how ſmall a particle of which would 
have been ample revenues to Curius, AEmili- 


1, Pappus or Fabricius? competency then is 


that proviſion which the virtuous man needs as 


liis via icum, as the ſupport of life- and inſtru- 


ment of virtue; the modeſt wiſh of Jacob, Gen. 
28. Bread to eat, and raiment to put on. The 


uſe and advantage of this, is not to keep us or 


our children from being expoſed to contempt 


| (that is too ſlight an evilfor a Chriſtian or phi- 
| loſopher to dread) but to the harbarous pity or 


charity of rich and great friends. A ſecond 


uſe or advantage of it is, chat it helps to keep. 


capacity of imploying our reaſons, and or 


- 


not, then *tis oppo how far ſervi- 
at 


le and virtuous man wants no wealth, 1 
deny not but that he needs a competency ; 
what this is, is the next thing to be enquired: 
for this pretext of having what e d Et 

egiti- 
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will thrive in this matter, I know not; hut he 
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aim. Hav 


mendation of wealth. But in 
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ing our ſelves our own way; and leaves us not 


under any temptation to unmanly compliances, 
or 8 r and fears: for he whoſe 
ambition goes not beyond this, will eaſily truſt 
providence, if he believe there be any; or his 
on induſtry, if he believe none: how he that 
divides and ſeparates providence and induſtry, 


that joins his own induſtry with God's bleſſing 
obtain d by prayer, can never miſs of this his 

ig. proceeded thus far, I ſhall be 
more eaſily able to reſolve, 


_ Thirdly, What the value, what the ce; 


eech which Plato in Stobews © The tending of | 
makes in the defence and com- e = yu bag 
| | Serm. 82. ex Telete. 
the firſt place, I do not calleve- 
ry thing wealth, that is not mere beggary; I 


have allowed of a competency as * 


ent even for a virtuous and wiſe man. In the next 


place, I trouble not my ſelf about the grandeur 


or ſecurity of kingdoms, tho? peradventure the 


Seythian poverty, or Roman virtue, is a Iron” 


er bulwark, a better guard of theſe, than the 
riches of Aa. And in the laſt place, I do not 
enquire what uſe wiſdom and virtue are able 
to make of wealth, which can extract pleaſure 
and happineſs even out of troubles and afflicti- 
ons; but what the natural tendency of wealth is. 
Theſe things being obſer that, and all 
other diſcourſes of the like nature, will appear 

to contain very little of ſolid truth, and to ha ve 


very little of weight in them: let 05 cometoa 
1 ann ated gy r | , . 
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mariſms, ſurkeits, putrid fevers, and I know 


not what, are the conſequences, of proud idle- 
neſs and exceſſive enjoyments, i. e. of Al gover- 
ned wealth: whereas a plain table and a ſober 


2 cheap and moderate 
_ labour, beget — improve an intire habit of 


health, and pro lifs woche utmoſt period of 
nature. This 1 of 
wealth, that it gives us a diſeas d body, gad a 
ſhort life. | 
Sure then, therichnee the minionoof forvmny 
and the diſaſters which oppreſs 
the reſt of mankind, —.— tr e. 
them: on the quite contra 
all annals are ſtuſſed with e calamities and 
misfortunes of theſe men; rifled wealth, defra- 
ted hopes, baffled ambition, blaſted honours, 
broken dejected power, and, in a word, 2 
are the argument of tragedies, and the 
| of a loud and raving paſſion: wheras the 
— — gentle; hen they 
light upon the mean, theſe are —— capable of 
tragical alterations; their minds are of a ſtrong- 
, their bodies firmer, their ſenſes not 
nice and delicate, and their lirtie ſ draw 
not aſter em the mourning — Fo and ſtate which 
attends the fall, I may ca funeral, of a 
one. 9. — envy inſults 3 
ces not, the petulamt multitude do not follow 
che e 


nor do acqinn inegan, while — 


y a ſecret joy; for r 
De D'S barren and uſeleſs 
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title. But to come cloſer yet: what is it that 
makes up the comfort of human life? A quiet 
ſtate, Faithful friends, good wives and good chil- 


dren? If we conſider it, we ſhall find the life of 
man little beholden to wealth in theſe points: 


in all changes of time are not the rich the great- 


eſt ſufferers? the mark of envy, the prey of vi- 
olence and uſi 
enemies, as well as more friends, than other 
men? friends did I ſay? they have none. They 
have dependents, flatterers, companions, and 
miniſters of their pleaſures; no friends. Hence 
zs it, that nothing is more common than for 
. thoſe above us to wiſh for the content, the eaſe 
and enjoyment of thoſe below them: for. the 
truth of it is (it we proceed) relations, which 
are the pleaſure of men of middle fortune, are 
the burthen and incumbrance of the rich and 
for in all their contracts and diſpoſals, 
are ſervants to their fortune, not their incli- 
nation; marriages among theſe are the matches 
of eſtates, not minds; and therefore they attend 
not the temper or the honour. of the families 
they link with; nay, what is worſe, they have 
no regard to their education, or virtue, or wiſ⸗ 
— but weighs all down, whatever 
objections are put in the oppoſite ſcale: in the 
whole method of their lives they are ſlaves to 
their fortune, and to their 4 
world, e — obliged aue to live, 
to their 
[the humour, - hats, pred gr 2 204 
of the acquaintance they converſe with: nor 
8 walk A in the 
b bern 


ion? Have they not more 
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_ flatter them, 
things the world has? Something there is in it, 


 pageantry 
gay furniture, 
the happy man's bedight with; the port, the 
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government of the neareſt to them, or in the 


education of their children: in all theſe things 
they muſt do what becomes men of their fi- 


gure in the world, not what becomes true wiſe 


om. Who ſees not now, that upon the whole 


there is in this ſtate or condition of life more 


incumbrance, and leſs true freedom? more 


| ſhew, and leſs enjoyment, than in any other? 


If all this be true, you will be apt to con- 
clude mankind is — if N NX 
wealth neither makes us more e of 
wiſe nor more healthy, more LF 

free in our ſelves, nor more fortunate in our re- 
lations, what bewitches man into this extrava- 


| gant dotage ? What makes the world gaze up- 


on, and envy the rich, as the only happy crea- 
tures? What makes us amor. and 
1, as the only powerful and great 


and that is this; we ſee the outſide, the pomp and 
of wealth; we ſee the gilt coaches, 


the rich liveries, the little town of buildings, 
and a whole ſquadron of diſhes; 


with all this, the gawdy — 


and 


* 
5 


confidence that all this gives to igno- 


rance and nonſenſe: but if you'll conſider this 


truly, you will find all this mere pageantry and 
apparition, nothing ſolid nor real in it. As for 
ay cloathing, tis an advantage not worth the 
Baking of, tis the pride of children, and the 
os no higher than che looking-glaf, and + an 
S'NO than t and a 
MA. up the _ 
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of the world; but muſt not be reckon'd amongft 


the rational inhabitants of it; — 22 mf 


and ornaments to 


painture, images 


not actors on it. As to all the reſt, — 44 


to enjoy ſome pre-eminence, but do not: the 
mean man eats his morſel with more pleaſure, 
— more 2 and ſleeps with more 
t, becau 

d in body by luxury, nor in mind by care: 
oy y he ſleep 1 a labouring man is ſweet, whe- 
ther 4; # little or much; but the abundance 
of the rich will not ſuffer him to ſleep, Eccleſ. 
5. 17. —— — mos 

dependents, floc moms 

— but mere incum e, the unweildineſs of 
a groſs and heavy body. All theſe ſerve to en- 
creaſe the noiſe and hurry, the care and the 
pomp, but not the pleaſure or enjoy ment of the 
afro was that obſervation of la- 
mon, ff ric hes increaſe, they are increas'd that 
eat them : — what profit has the owner there- 
% , ſaviug the 4 1 of it with his eyes ? 


be the hoſt of their nei 
houſe the rendezvous of the idle and the glut- 
tonous, of buftoons and flatterers; and yet, if 


famous and ſtink; are look id 
an graves, where — is not — but loſt 


and buried; they are loaded with 1 
ſome, with the tred of others, and with the 


cenſures of all; and this is almoſt as had as to 
be pelter'd with impertinencies and flattery. 
This is the whole of the matter, — 


with more — 2 neither op- 


ak Oo _ woe on AC @__ ed. «4 


A moſt extraordinary happineſs this, to 
5 to have ones 


the rich live otherwiſe, preſently they grow in- 
as Indi- 
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and admire, tis there ignorance; if they fawn 
or flatter, *tis their daſendh,: but ail enen 

ber, tis the people, tis the croud that doth 

this. Should a man of letters or of ſpirit be 
over- awd by the laws of cuſtom or ſome un- 
happy noceifity, into the commiſſion . 

idolatry, he could not but deſpiſe the idol he 
| bow'd down to, and ſee it a 3 * wg 
or ſtone, notwithſtanding drefles ; 
tho? I acknowledge, I com 2 — Hi what 
can reduce a philoſopher to this piece of ſhatne- 
ful diſſimulation; the ſoul that is great ii it 
ſelf, is ſo in deſpight of fortune; he that can 
live virtuouſſy, can live hap ily in the loweſt 
ſtate: and he that deſires but Ferle has no need 
of much: he that can deſpiſe riches, can de- 
ſpiſe the inſolence and pride of the rich: in one 
word, he that can command himſelf, needs be 
a flave to none. 

After all, I think it were poſſible to evince 
the miſchievouſneſs of wealth as plainly as I 
have its uſeleſneſs; but that were to preſs che 
point further than my preſent-defign Ay gone 

r my buſineſs was to ſhew, either that fortune 
was not neceſſary to our happineſs, or as far as 
It is, that*tis in our on power; both which 
may now preſume my ſelf to havs ſufficiently 
perform'd: I will therefore paſs on to the o 
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ee e 
of FATE. 


The notion of fate hated. Man's Fondue fi. 


Fate from ſpiritual pride and looſeneſs. 


Fate mmpugned. 1. By authority. Various 


out it, and its cauſes, The extent 


opinion: 


of its empire. The mind exempt. The true 


differences between the Pythagorean and Sto- 
ic fate— different opinions about the ne- 
cefſity implied in fate Chriſtian fate wor ſe 
than Pagan. 2. By reaſon and revelation. 
Fate cannot derive it ſelf from matter nor 


from God: tis repugnant to ſenſe and expe- 


rience, the conſequences of fate. Scripture 
clear'd from countenancing fate. Demon- 


rated from the nature of God, his declar d 


will and government. 


{ \ Mongſt the many ſhifts and devices men 

have invented to quiet conſcience, and 
. at once to excuſe and enjoy 
e their luſts, this is none of the 
2715 leaſt, that they impute all to 
fate; not only the events that betal but 
even their crimes and follies, as 7uvenal did 
the diſſoluteneſs of Peribomius; that is, the 
believe, or would be thought to do ſo, that 
our affections and actions, and all events that 


befal us, are inevitable; chat no prudence can 


t, no induſtry fruſtrate the decrees of 
Kite, againſ which we ſtruggle but in _ | 
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This is the 


the ſoveraign arbiter of each, & 


were fix'd and determin'd 
rable neceſſity ; then, as laws, advice, and ex-- 
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and general notion of fete 
taught firſt by Democritus, Empidocles, He- 
raclitus and Lencippus, and fo deriv'd down 


from _ toage, and prevailing moſtly amongſt 


fi 5 
the multitude. Thus Bacchyitdes in Stobæuss 
Eclogue, expreſſes the popular notion of fate: _ 
Tit not in man to chooſe bis | 

ſlate, whether wealthy peace, ger wx anda, 
or inexorable war, or all. con- 1 an « 
founding ſedition; but fate, 


leads tus on blind and hood. 
wink'd to our ruin. And Euripides expreſſes 


the other part of the opinion, containing the ad- 


amantine chain, the inſuperable neceſſity of fate, 
thus; . ugpmug. A, wn Quyuy wrpus zn cri Ts 
a ] er M para TEL IvKGS AE rer dg. 
'Tis not permitted us to ſhun our deſtiny; nor 
can any human prudence ward its blows 5 nor 


can any thing but endleſs and fruitleſs troubles 


attend our contention with it. ; 
Tis a ſign of a deſperate cauſe, or deſperate 
impudence, to | diſpute againſt our common 
ſenſe, and to deſie the daily experience of man- 
kind; and yet all this the abettors of an univer - 
ſal fate (ſuch as this is) are guilty of: for the 


deny that liberty in man, which all laws, divine 


exhortations and advices, all 


and human, For 


commendation and reproof, i. e. plainly 


and man do ſuppoſe: for if the mind of man 


were over-ruPd, if his preſent and future ſtate - 


by a fatal and inexo- 


hortation would be _ and impertinent ; # 7 
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all . would be unjuſt, and a I 
reward undeſervd: and yet tho' the 


ſurdities, it wants not at this day its maintain- 
ers and ſticklers: for there are who maintain a 


neceſſity in human affairs and events, deriv'd 
— influence of heavenly bodies. Which 


notion of fate, take | in the words of nee 


Fata regunt ordom, certa ſlant omnia lege, 
Longaque Per cortos Signantur tempora cur- 
us, 

aſeentes n, frniſque ab origine pen- 


det. | Manik. v Aſtronomicon 4- 
Fate rules the world, fix'd laws do all 
things guide, 


Aud long time through their certain chau- 
nels ſlide. 


 Deathof the birth, of the beginning th? end, 


And all th events of human life depend. 


hene ue cube who, tho? they. condemn : 
judicial aſtrology in ſet treatiſes, write againſt i i 


do yet maintain ſuch eternal d 
a more inflexible fate than any 


— x 


 -eritas, and thoſe juſt — mention'd with 


him, -did ever hold: nay, a fate more impious 
than that of Democr itus ; for what he imputed 
to ſenſeleſs matter, theſe do to God; and as much 


more rigid as it is more impious than his; for 


he never thought of another life wherein eter- 
nal miſery ſhould * 
unavoidal e in this, _ 

Now 


iſe and 
ertion of 
fate be oppreF'd and — by all theſe ab- 


r r nnen 


—— 


and ſallies of their luſt to ſtars and fate, 
e thas which they own t0 2 evil, | Thisnche 


Now the reaſon this doQtrine of 
why tis do 2 


ly embrac d and ea- Mar: fin or 


fate, whence. 
many, is ve- < 
ID it the vanity and curioſity of 
ae, and the pride of others; tis a luſcious 


pleaſure to curious and vain minds, to fancy 
themſelves maſters of a ſtarry Cabbae, able to 
ſpell out and interpret the laws of fate, and pry” 
into the deſtinies of future ages, which are co-' 
verd with thick clouds and impenetrable dark-' 
neſs to all but them alone: tis a delicious plea- 2 
ſure, no doubt of it, to the proud and | 4 
and ill- natur'd, to fee themſelves careſs and , 
exalted by God as his particular favourites; 


while the miſerable multitude, the reſt of man- 


kind, are excluded from the capacity, and, much 
more, the hopes of happineſs S and heaven; and 
in general, *tis a ready 9 for idlenefs and 
luſt, and all manner of for men might fin. 


confidently and without remorſe, if they did fin 


fatally; or rather, nothing could be branded 
with the iafamy of {in and ſhame, when hat- 
ever men did, were the effect, the unavoidable 
effect of nature and neceſſity, an act of obedi- 


ence to thoſe fatal laws which could not 


tranſgreſs. Tertullian therefore ſpeaks very 
properly when he faith, Mentis 2 impetus 
vel fato vel aſtris imputant, nolunt ſnum eſſe 
quod malum agnoſcunt: They impute the heat 


unwilling to charge themſebues 2 the par] 
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D uſe Cerealis makes of this doc- 
- trineof fate in Tacitus: the Ro- 
militum ducumque man legions had behav'd them- 
* ſelves very unworthy of the 
name and reputation _ poſ- 
ſeſs d, and were y de- 
jected under wy conſcience of it; therefore he, 
to chear and encourage *em, and to wipe off the 
ſtain and diſhonour of their miſdemeanour, im- 
— 2 to fate that which ought with truth to 
ve been imputed to the diſſenſion of their lea- 
ders and themſelves, and to the fraud and cun- 
of their enemies. From this little that has 
been faid, as it ap why proud and vicious 
men contend for ate; fo does it likewiſe of 
what importance it is to free mens minds from 
a — Ss ſo 47 — to the intereſt of vir- 
e the publick, the happineſs of 
man, the honour of God. 
To which purpoſe, that I may contribute all 
I can, Tl! conſider, 
Firſt, On which ſide ſtands the advantage of 
authority, whether for or againſt fate. 
. What plain reaſon, and as plain re- 
velation, do way in this point. 
As to the firſt, I will not pretend to make a 
juſt and intelligible collection 
lee of peminr — the different notions which 
s 4 have been taken up of fate; 
tis evident from that which 
_ Grotius has done 4 this kind, not only how 
tedious and voluminous, but alſo how obſcure 
and confus'd the diſcourſes of men have been 
on this ſubjeQ : I ſhall only therefore, as far 
as 


tions about the ſame t 
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as n ſerve me, conſider their 
opinions in ſuch a manner as the nature of this 
22 enquiry ſhall oblige me. Moſt plulo- 
ophers do agree in one general notion of fate, 
that it is a connection or ſeries of cauſes ſuoceſ- 
| ſively depending upon one another, and produ- 
cing a nece effect or event, a wnwr 
c er ., (Nemeſius.) 3 concerning 
the firſt ground or original of this neceſſary con- 
nection or dependance were very various; ſome 
aſcribing it to demons or ſpirits, ſome to the 
influence of fart, ſome to the circumaction or 
whirling about of the heavens, ſome to an uni- 
verſal ſoul, ſome to the force of motion, ſome 
to the contexture and contrivance of nature, 
others to atoms, and others to God: and indeed 
ſince matter or mind are the two only things 
into which all * — have ultimately re- 
ſolved their ſearch and enquiries after the origi- 
nal of all things, they ought to have look'd tor 
no other original of fate than ene of theſe two 
But this concerns my preſent queſtion but very 
little; for if man be over-ruled and determined 
by fatal laws, it matters little how it came to 
be ſo: nor did I mention this variety ot opinions 
for any other reaſon than this, that it gives us 
juſt occaſion to ſuſpect faith it ſelf as an errone- 
ous and ill-gro ſition; for obſcurity, 
and intricacy, and multiplicity of different no- 
— are the general 


marks of falſhood and error. 


But 
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But there are two things very material to be 


enquired after. 


a Ho How far the empire or dominion of a 


Illy extended. 
And ſecondly, What kind — 


As tothe extent of its power, oer thing. 


remarkable, that the 


1. The extent of — did exempt the mind 


, of man from its ſoveraignty. 
Democritus indeed believed the ſoul of man as 
neceſſarily and fatally moved by the impreſſi- 
on of his atoms, as any other natural or irra- 
tional body. But Epicurus deſerted him in 
this; and following the conduct of common 
ſenſe and — 2 the liberty 
of the ſoul of man, 

tells us) with all his might to —＋ it, and to 
preſerve the diſtinction of virtue and vice, 

which fare deſtroys : to ſerve this Hhpotheſi: 
it was, that he invented that new motion of 


his atoms, call'd by Lucretins, Clinamen, ſuf- 


ficiently expos'd by Tully, and how well de- 
fended by Gaſſendus, I am not concer'd to 
examine: for I have uc'd his opinion on- 
as an inſtance of clearneſs of this truth, 
t the ſoul of man is not ſubject to fate: for 


had not its liberty been undeniable and ſelf-evi- 


dent, the principles of Epicuruss philoſophy 
had terrainly obl oblig'd him to follow Democri- 
tus in as in all other points, and to have 


and laboured (as Plutarch 
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The poets indeed made the monarchy of fate 


ſo univerſal, that they beliey*d the gods them- 
ſelves ſubjeQ to it. Thus Jupiter in Homer 
bemoans the fate of his Sarpedoy, which he 
could not prevent. And thus anot Jon 
preſents Apo/1o ſtriving in vain, by all the pow - 
er of art, and virtue of herbs, to reſtore life to 
his Hyac int hus. Nor was this the Kon # ji 
tick fancy; *tis uſual with Plato to the 
dominion of fate over the gods themſelves: 
but this was no wonder; for fate with him im- 
ports the immutable laws of the ſupreme God, 


and gods thoſe ſpirits that were created by him. 


The Stoics indeed (ar leaſt ſome of them) aſ- 
ſign'd a worſe reaſon for this ſoveraignty of 
fate; namely, that the ſupreme architect could 
not correct the defects and incapacities of mat-. 


ter. After all this, tis no wonder that St. 
Auſtin (de Civ. Det, I. 5. c. 1.) ſhould take this 


to be the general notion of fatal events, that 
were ſuch as p from the meine 
of I know not what order, maugre God and 
man. But all this while it muſt be remember'd, 
that this dominion of fate, tho? it limited the 
power, did not over-awe or neceſſitate the 0 
of their gods. And no wonder: for I never 
find, as I remark'd before, that any but Demo- 
critus and his tribe did extend the dominion of 
his fate over the ſoul of man. Flierocles makes 
the Pythagorean fate nothing elſe but the execu- 
tion of that immutable divine decree, that the 
virtuous ſhall be rewarded, and the vic:ons 
puniſhed ; and at the ſame time doth utterly de- 
ny, that manis any way neceſſitated an 


virtue, in his own power, which they always did. 
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led i in his choice or actions. Alcinous 1 


ting the Platonick fate, determines indeed the 


event of things fatal ; but at the ſame time'he 
leaves the minds of men poſſeſs d of their juſt 
and natural liberty. And whatever unavoida- 
ble connection of cauſes the Sroics talked of, 
n ify the liberty 
2 * the Sd = man: 
o that Neme ſiur might 
well in general affirm, hes thee 
N wiſeſt of the Greeks believ d 
mens minds free, and the events 
BUY of their actions fatal, -whe- 
ther he had reſ pect to the former or the latter; 
for thus far the Pythagorean, Platonic and Sto- 
ie agreed, that the mind of man was free, that 
events were fatal. Now tis not to be wonder d 
at, that they, who did not judge the calamitous 
or proſperous iſſues of outward things to de- 
— evil, ſhould place ſuch events w als: put 
of our own — and deem em no way de- 
pendent upon our behaviour: tis that 
they left man's true happinels, i. e. wiſdom and 


An 2 4% (Ai. eat) 9 Ae auTols v ue 


r 5 wis 
e:mnTn o Ar ur . or auTy To mv den. 
Marcus Anton, J. 1.) 

be remember'd, that they contin'd this fatality 
of events to this life: tor ſuch of them as did 
believe the eternal duration, or immortality. of 
the ſoul, did alſo believe, that its miſery or hap- 
pineſs in that ſtate, did depend on its behaviour 
in this. But how came the Platonics and Hy- 


thagoreans, 


n a Ina raw, ing pai - 


And it deſerves here to 


thagoreans, who ſet that value upon 


Was nothing 


Hall eat the fruit of bis doings. ind 


wn. vs 1,5" RoGOSsRY of 
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things which they deſerved, Pd "tha fr 
with the Srozcs, = 0 agree this 
vents? Or, how came the mg y cd 5 
writers to Dang ſo heavily A y upon the * 22 
fate, if the t the i me thing with Py- 
thagor as and 265 They did indeed all of 


em acknowledge events fatal, and yet dif- 
fer d widely i ber notion of che tag 


For, Firft, The Stoic fate depended partly 
upon matter, y upon God ; whereas the 
F latonic fate wholly upon the will 
of a wiſe, powerful and good God. 
Secondly, The Pytha = 92 Platonic 


did believe good and evil to be diſpenſed by a 


divine and immutable law); hy „that 5 


ſhould be the reward of virtue, and the other 
the puniſhment of vice. So that fate with them 
elſe but the E of that de- 
cree of God in the proph ye to 72 
righteous, it ſhall 1 well pal: 5, 6. 


the wicked, it ſhall be ill with him; Gor tb 9% 


reward of bis hands Hall be given him, Tia. 


xxxiii. But the $t0zcs, in their aſſertion of the 


fatality of events, had no ſuch regard to the 
— vice of man: nor did they ſettle or 


ſuppoſe any ſuch neceſſary connection or depen- 


between vice and virtue of man on the 
one hand, and puniſhment and reward on the 


= 


| Thirdly, tho the Platonics taught, that all 
things were comprehended within the compaſs 
of 1 that is, AA ia * 
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of the ſupreme 


min'd; whereas the Stoic, (if we follow the 


common opinion) did not exempt any particular 


ovent from'the overrun heceliity oNi@es./: - 
Se nid patitur mortale genus, 
Dviequid facimus, waar ex alto. 


W hatever ill unhappy man ſuſtains, 
1 he doth, it het bis fete or. 
n 


And Laſtly. The neceſſity of 8 
was rigid and inflexible ; but that of the Plaso- 
nic was not, or at leaſt, not in all caſes. And 
tis puts me in mind of the 4 


Second ching conſiderable in the notion of 


fate, i. 4 what kind of neceſſity, or what de- 
of it are ſuppoſed to render an event fatal? 
the Sr Feoics did Bad A that the neceſſity 


of fate was uncontroulable, irreſiſtible, inevita- 


ble; tho? I cannot deny, but that the 


of Cbr y, ippus and Seneca too (as he explains it 


Joop ihr in his Natura} Queſtions) conoern- 
look wth a more pleaſing and favourable aſpect 
upon the liberty of man: but let the 'Srojes 


think what they will, 1 do not find that others 


thought ſuch an neceſſity as this alone, and no- 
thing leſs, ſufficient to make up fate, or over- 
ruling influence of the ſtars; did yet believe, 


* che evil chey threaten'd, might be divert- 


cd 


yet did not all be- 
ae ors Taye oy ot 


if placed in an advantageous light, would 


a a. dow Ras toc at; wa: 2 


e. 
. 
Ie 
* 
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ed by prayers, ſacrifices and other rites, : accor- 
ding to that of Nemeſins ; There n; 12 47 


are no influences, no aſpects of Miyvrries 


ſtars fo froward + and malig- | 25 D . * 


nant, ſo fatal and irre ſi fible, 8 . . 8 


F Ag. IipaTuac Tac 
may ſiwecten and mitigate them, e Troy 


or % fe with thoſe pows | tint) le tee, THe 
ers which govern them, b di OY ITS, 


vert their menaces. Beſides Y Peemine | 


this, the diſtinction of fate in- T 


to denunciative and peremptoõ'·]nb— 


ry or conditional, was very well known to the 
heathens. This laſt was a fate, whoſe 'neceſſi- 
ty depended upon ſome antecedent conditions, 
upon ſome ſuppoſitions which might or might ' 
not be fulfill'd. This Servzns war rome 1 
ly of, upon that place of Virgil: | | de | 


Nam ia nec fate, merita nee morreperibat, 
Sed wiſtre ante diem — —- | 


Before ber day fell the unhappy 1 | 
Hy love, mot fate, nor her 0wn Crimes betray 4. 


Where ue hit vienſes may foe many Miles 
of this conditional fate. And, to come to an 


end, the neceſſity of fate, in the opinion of A. 


riforle and Apicurus, if Gaſſendus repreſents 
it rightly, was not an inflexible uncontroula- 


ble one, ut one ſubjett toalteration and change;' 
to chance and many impediments, being no- 
thing elſe but that eatery y or efficacy in na- 
bodies, which the the wiſdom of man did 


ads a.” — 
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man did often maſter, and chance did often 


hinder and over-rule. By all this we ſee 


plainly how careful the heathens were, that the 
— 


ty of fate 


| — not deſtroy the li 
of man; how earn . 


a fatality of events, as might not cancel man's 
obligation to virtue, nor diſcourage him from 


the expectation and purſuit of happineſs: for 


now to dra to a point, and to make ſome uſe 
of this tedious recital of the Pagan notions of 
fate; if we aſſert a Hroical fate, we yet leave the 
wiſe man whatever encouragements he can de- 


rive from the rewards of another liſe, and what- 


ever ſatisfaction he can derive from virtue it 
ſelf in this. And certainly tho? temporal events 
were fatal without any connexion to, or depen- 


dance upon the choice and actions of man; — 8 
e, 


even on this ſuppoſition, virtue were eligi 
as that which teaches us to enjoy an; 
and bear bravely that adverſity which we could 
not prevent; but if, with other philoſophers, 
we did believe, not only that the ſucceſs of 


another life, but even that of this too, did de- 
pend wholly upon our behaviour, and that 
events were therefore only fatal, becauſe thoſe 


decrees of God, which did award happineſs to 


the virtuous, and miſery to the wicked, are 
fix'd and immutable; then we could not de- 


ſire more powerful encouragements to virtue, 
or more evident proof that it is in our 0 
power. to be happy. If we grant the 


ceſlity that makes up fate, flexible and mu- 


table, or if we ſuſpend a fatal event upon 


=; 
: , „ 


conditions, as it were but reaſonable to ima- 


| gine 


bad I ad ES. Aer 


to cheriſh it, and barren grounds may be im- 


be 9 neceſſary to promote our happts 
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eige that all evil ones are. ſuſpended; there 


will be no reaſon to queſtion whether man's 
happineſs be in his own power. If we make 


the neceſſity of a denunciative fate, which even 


wiſdom and virtue cannot ſurmount, extend 


it ſelf to ſome few things: and that fate or 
fortune, which drags only fools and ſluggards 


in chains after it, more general and univerſal; 
which is a notion Cælius Rhodiginus (l. x. c. 
20.) ſeems to have taken from the Plaronzes ; 


vue meet with nothing in all this which can ra- 


tionally deter the induſtry and hopes of any 
man. If laſtly, with Arz/tor:ie and Epicurus, 
we attribute no more force or h to fate, 


than to the efficacy of natural cauſes, which, 
we experience every day, is not irreſiſtible (for 


the mind overcomes thoſe inclinations we de- 
rive from natural temper, and life may be 

en'd or ſhortned by temperance lux- 
ury; it being a flame which is not of it ſelf fo 
inextinguiſhable, but that it requires our care 


proved and cultivated, &c.) then nothi g is 


more evident than that it behoves to act 


men, ſince our reaſon and virtue have their ne- 


ceſſary tendency and efficacy, as well as any 


other natural cauſes ; and fince the concurrence 
of our endeavours may ſo much more p 


neſs, the influence of ſtars, as it has 4 
more direct and immediate operation upon 
our affairs, than the motion of thoſe heaven 
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And now who would expect to find that fate in 
the Chriſtian, which was baniſh- 

2 ju ed the world? Who would 
Row, expect that the mind of man 


ſhould be fetter'd and bound by a more inexo- 


rable and de ble neceſſity now in this age of 
lioht — or than — was in the click 
eſt darkneſs of Paganiſm? Who could now be- 
lieve that man's eternal ſucceſs, in another lite, 
ſhould be as fatal as ever the Soic did believe 
his temporal one in this? Or who could ever 
imagine that Chriſtians would charge that up- 
on the decrees of a wiſe and good God; which 

the heathens, out of their honour for him, did 
ever refuſe to do? For thoſe of them, who made 
fate entirely the decree of God, did believe, that 


in the diſpenſation of evils, God did wholly 


ard mens crimes and fins; that there was 
no other fate attended any man than what he 

was himſelf the author of. And they, who did 

believe a fatality of events without oy depen- 

_ dence upon the behaviour of man, did impute 
it to matter, not to God; to the deficiency of 
the one, not to the l of the other. Tis true, 
ſuch a fate is not to be found in the ſcri b 
as we ſhall ſee anon; nor is it to be found in the 
_ fathers of the church: we may find Juſt: 
Mertyr. Tertulltun, Lactantius, and St. Au, 
——.— r accus d ys ped as a fa- 
taliſt) zea iſputing agai Pagan 
fate. What would — ns. done, liad there 


been then ſuch a notion of fate as has fince pr 

vVail'd amongſt ſome Chriſtians; which is brief 

this, that the eternal miſery of ninetcen 1 
GN | E I ET 


— nay, eagerly contended, that man 


and miſery, er mw as 
ban gre rareeancs ue 10 4 
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of the world (I oro be ) and the eter- 
nal happineſs of . — is fatal; that 
the means conducing to theſs ends are fatal; the 


one being {hut up under the invincible neceſſi- 
of natural imbotence, and rejection from 


5 grace ; the other being called and act- 


race irreſiſtible ; that this neceſſity of 
fie? reſult of a divine decree; that this de- 
cree proceeded from mere arbitrary wi/l, with- 


cout any regard to the behaviour of man. They 


red ir 4) out againſt the Pagan fate, that it ſub- 
verted human ie, chat it defeated all laws, 
that it left mls no uſe of his reaſon, that it left 
no place for rational cher or fears; with what 
bitter invectives muſt needs have aſſault - 
ed this fate? —— ate left the w:/} free; 


this bound and fetter'd, not' only bereaved of 


natural power and liberty (for * contend not 
about that) but deſtiture of and divine 
aſſiſtance : the Pagan fate, in ho e opinion of a 
, if not moſt, did not teach a rigid 


and inflexi le aeceſiey ; this doth: they amongſt 


the ns who acht the neceſſity of fate 
mexorable, underſtood it of neceſſity, in tem- 


poral events; but this fate extends it to opal 


The Sroie, the great aſſerter of fate, ac- 


might be virtuous and happy in deſpight of 
fate; but theſe men . ppineſs and 
virtue the object of their fate; 2 fin 
a8 
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In vain now fnall any one of en think is 
rr or reno 


us (asꝰ ſome do) 
f 2. 5 brovie that N Pagan notion, 
- aa 1 did involve God as well as man 


ſity: tha * — ——— but 

i tw teach, is elſe but 

tors 1 This is a miſerable 

ſhift; for this doth not at all lighten the weight 

of that fatal aeceſſit . that lies unhappy 

man, to think that God is not 5 

ſame: nay, on the quite ere — 
tion was more eaſy to the mind; whilſt 

it freed God from the guilr ef mand ruin, ir 

2 e 


Numine com videas Arie obrexia lu, 
Invidia Peli exonerare Deos. 


Hince heavenly eee to Ws fare bee be, 
The Lods you canner but Ponte e FP ies 


PY BITTY 
It was re piety in the Ae, to im 


pute that 
fatality of event, which he thought independent 
— — or ill behaviour of man, to any thing 
an to God, what impiety ! But I have 
— I have ſufficiently conſidered which way 
the ſtream of rms; and it evidently 
appears to be againſt all ſuch notions of fate ag 
it out of a man's power to 3 
ppy, and determine his ſin and miſery. whol- 
ly neceſſary and unavoidable, I will now pro: 
ceed to conſider, - * 


debe do ge Nh: i- 


| 4 


e ee 


| — to derive themſelves from endleſs a- 
toms; when thou canſt find out any kind of 


our to 
face and miſery: but theie 


2 HAPPINESS, | 5 


nels: thy ſenſe mult be p Fass Ub in 


power of fate, I ee 

A eee 
thee virtuous or . Whence can this vece/- 
ſity, this fate p There are but two prin- 


les were ever fanſied to be the e of 
ö 
Matter, trom 

motion EIS or the influence of ſtars? 
This belief, as St. Auſtin argues, does ſubvert 
an oma eee 

| not can 
have no ſufficient ME hos the worſhip of that 
Cod, on whom he hath no dependence: I 
— 


al ching 


venture, thou wouldlt have. Well, 
art able to prove reaſon and under- 


— 


natural motion of matter or ato which can 


be the cauſe of freedom in the will, any moti- 
on that can at once be neceſſary (for ſo all motion 


of atoms muſt, be it of 8 it will) and yet 


r deliberations and all my 
= then I ill 


make, prove the croton of the mind 
from, but, if — — 

wilt, ſuperi- 

— — will forbear all 8 
tempts of charity, as vain, and leave thee torhy 


are notions ſo abſurd 
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ments, can make em apa ner we bs; 
they do, to all men 


culous, or irrational, 


of ſenſe at the firſt There are ſome 


errors as well as truths, that are ſelf-evident; 


there needs no demonftration' to convince us, 
that the one are errors and the ather eruths!; 
and of this kind are the errors we are 


of: it a man ſhould aſſert, that death ĩ 1s the ori- 
ginal of life, that ſenſele gs matter 
to an underſtanding mind, 


gives bei 
that 5 7 i the 


parent of liberty, and ſuch like; it were an 
unpardonable weakneſs in any man 10 think, 
that ſuch aſſertion did ſtand in need of 3 Tabo- 


rious confutation. But there are, whic 


ſuppoſe 


God the Author of all things, and yet ſuppoſe 


events fatal too; the former 
culous, this is impious: for fur 


t guided by 


eſe ſtars Nes receiv d this pe 


sy from God; 


III i vero qui poſi- 
tionem * 2h 


8 


„ e 


5 rod to have been 
 'the common vote, n 
to the 
" arms 0 


n was ridi- 
ſe mankind 


the influence 


is it not natural for every man 
to break out into the words of 
St. Auſfin; How outrageouſly 
eproath benven, 
wilt they believe thoſe crimes 


qui. and villatnies decreed by that 
" auguſt ſenare and olorious court 
N — — te hic bad any 


7 


on earth deereed, 1 


round by 
moanking. 'When I 


4.4 Arche ard the 
f — of Ga Ola aw ore 
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theſtats, and 
erandener- 


the united 
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him, that whatever vigour and 177 dg f fee = 


remember, that God i is a moſt — = 


be no other than innocent and 
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and motioh was preſcrib'd by  didifima caris fey 


infinite NCI INC OO) Civ. Dei, $2 {3 

I ſhould: ſuffer my ſel oY 

be perſw that they could ſhed no influence 

upon this lower world, but what were extrem 

3 it; that they could have no 
aſpects but What were favourable and benign: 


Loud eaſüy believe, that all the inclinations 


they form in the body (if they form any) could 
virtuous: I can 


never believe, tliat luſt or falſhood, malice or 
by war 24 6 n come doun from above; that our 


| ted with fin and fol- 
Ty by b che floss of 3 No, certainly, 
t 


there be any virtue inthe ſtars that extends ĩt 
ſelf to man, it muſt rather be the ſeed of liſe, 
and health, and virtue,” than of diſeaſes, death 
or vice. I can eaſily fall in with the opinion 
of thoſe learned men in Celins Rbodiginu 
( Antig. Lect. 1; X. c. 20.) who thought that 


the virtue of. celeſtial bodies which tended of 


ti ſelf to excellent ends, was marred and per- 
vented by vicious. education. And ſo the gra- 
vity of Sarurn did. degenerate into ſullenneſs, 
| and melancholy; the magnanimi- 


e into age f fook-hardineſs; 

Merrury into miſ- 
; the ſweetneſs and 
* Venus into filthy luſt, and ſo on. 


VER does well rn 
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that pretends to any religion, whether reveal- 
pen Ro . conſonant to the ex- 


12 
te ingi 

gs fluence of | 

en is not only repugnant to reaſon 
2 mn © our e e le 
ſuch influence cannot affect the mind, — 
the body; and we do frequently find our rea- 
ſon aſſerting its power and dominion againſt all 
the force and ſtrength of the body. Nor doth 
_ reaſon only, but in every nation law and cuſ- 


cellency 


tom, triumph over the ſtrongeſt inclinations of 
nature. As the innocence of the Seres, the 


chaſtity of thoſe in Arabia and Oſroene, the 
abſtinence of the Brachmens, and numerous 
inſtances, which, he that pleaſes, op in 
— s the Hrim, and others, 

dant 

fect, not of the influence of thoſe planets that 
rule their birth, but of thoſe laws and cuſtoms 
#weceſſity which our natural tempers and incli- 
nations doimpoſe upon the mind, is the utmoſt 
Fare that we can imagine to proceed from the 


to ſuppoſe that fute i rable or uncontrou- 
day, and in every natio . 
fate, is this; if we make God the Author of it, 
e impiouſly charge him with what is - 
-pant to his nature; for a good God * 


* 


ſee in 
do abun- 
manifeſt, that their manners are the ef- 


influence of any natural bodies tis nonſenſe 
and defeated every 
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| the cauſe of man's miſery: 


uences of a fatal nece 
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ſuppoſe, 'tha pork 

culo t is ĩt 
. A ſhould produce and govern a 
being endow'd with Ae, #nderffanding and i. 
berty : if the flars, we run again into che ſame 
. proyarly eaking; Gon 
ence: from 

is the Author, they barbs inſtrument of our 
fs: if derbi ae. 5 rage 8 
00 belides, 
we abſurdly fu wreak bn ext tibery, of 
mind of man to the ſenſeleſs tyranny of atoms. 
If from the conſideration of the cauſes of fute 
we deſcend to examine what our experience 
teaches us, what common ſenſe informs us, 
N to the ſoveraignty and 
liberty of the mind of man. 
Ce eee oforr 


mine vat would be the con- 


fairs, are 2 80 | 
wont in themſelves, but 115 = 
tive both to the publick and private 
mankind.  *Tis — were the 0 Jae 
evil taken from man, we ſhould have no rea ſon 


to complain; for then there would be . 


wanting to make the fiate of man happy as 


=__ of to neceſſitate 


compel en tee. S how dreadful 
iran which maſt follow this? He that 
ſtains his hands in the blood of his ſoveraign or 


R 
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he that himſelf in the inceſtuous em- 
braces of à mother or daughter, may defend 


his aktions as his fate, not choice: and how r 
ſhall we. do all dag ge oy luſt invites 


us to, when there is an excuſe for all 
we do; for he is no more blameable who com- 


mits the evil which he could not help, than he 


is worthy of 
could not 

ever miſchief man did, he were neceſſitated to 
do; we might with more juſtice arraign the 
ſtars and atoms, — ions: and all the 
inſtruments of 8 of miſchief would be ev 
guilty and criminal, as the man that us d them. 
Were this true, we might as properly betake 
our ſelves to magic and inchant ments, as to 


i& who-dai-che good — 


- advices and exhortations, when we' would re- 


claĩm the vicious: nor yet could the one be 
more effectual than the other; for what could 


alter what is unalterable? And: for the; ſame 


reaſon we might 


forbear our ſacrifices and pray- 


ers, ſince what SE) ere pres. 57 en 


be eee 
| Define, fats Dean feat 1 re. ga. 
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Repentance and tearsthen may be, 1 Se. 
neca calls expiation, 


but could never 


procure. 
© 3 — ib now thought 


Were it true, that what- 


jot as 


Agree 'mentis ſolatia, 
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the only wiſdom, would be then the only folly 
CON- 


of a ſinner, repentance. I think I may con- 


clude here; for if it be not by this time evident, 


whether rea ſon be for or againſt fate, we may 
juſtly * of diſcovering what reaſon dic- 
tates in this or any other queſtion. I will now 
proceed to examine, 28. K bot 
What plain text of 4 ſpeaks in this 
point. And here, in the firſtt 3 
place, we are to expect no other % t b 
tate than what depends upon 
God: for the ſcripture makes all things 


derive 
their original from him, and all things 2 
one 


upon him. There is but one Creator, 


Lord; and therefore the creature can be ſubject 


to no laws, but ſuch as he enacts: fo that what- 
ever fate we now lie under, muſt be imputed 
to the voluntary decree of God. Is then the e- 
ternal ruin of man fatal and unavoidable? II 
we enquire into the original of this unhappy ne- 
ceſſity, it mult be ultimately reſolved into the 


divine will. When God then decreed the ine- 


vitable ruin of man, under what notion did he 


conſider his ruin? Under that of niſery? or 


that of puniſhment ? If under the notion of pu- 
niſhmeat, this implies piainly, that we are to 
thank our ſelves for our ruin: for puniſhment 
is nothing elſe, but the infliction of that miſery 
which our fin and folly have deſerved. But if 
under the notion of miſery ; how can this con- 
ſift with the infinite goodneſs or wiſdom of 


God? Alas! How contradictory is this to ſcrip- 
ture? There God ſwears that he delights not in 
the death of a /nner ; this decree would ſup- 


pole | 
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poſe him to delight in the death of the innocent 
there he is repreſented full of compaſſion, and 
flow to wrath, even upon the repeated provo- 
cations this decree repreſents him ſo addicted 
to wrath and cruelty, that he made a world on 

| — 2 to have whereon to exerciſe it; and 
doth exerciſe it merely for the delight he takes 
init: the ſcipture finally repreſents him full of 
divine love for mankind, and not only not deſi- 
rous that they ſhould N but extreamly 
dieſirous that they ſhould be partakers of ever- 
laſting life: this decree ſuppoſes him ſo utter an 
enemy to, and hater of, mankind, that he made 
the far greater part to no other end, but only 
to make them miſerable. Let any unprejudi- 
ced perſon judge now, whether this be not as 
contradictory to the ſcripture as it is to ſenſe: 
nor is it poſſible that any one, unleſs prejudiced, 
ſhould look into holy writ, and not diſcern evi- 
dently that man's ruin is the effect of ſin, not 
only wilfully and preſumptuouſly committed, 
but alſo obſtinately and impenitently perſiſted 
in: and that God is fo far from being fond of 
our ſufferings and calamities, that he is ever and 


anon bewailing the diſappointment of his love, 


the defeat of his grace and mercy, by our obſti- 

nacy and — 2 it is the Vice of his 
Son, tis the voice of God. 0 
ruſalem, thou that killeft the prophets, and 
Roneft them which are ſont unto thee : how of- 
ten would have gathered thy children toge- 


tber, even as 4 hen gathers ber chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not / Matth. 22. If 
therefore we deſire to know what the * 


Jeruſalem, e- 
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God is, with reſpect to man, this is a full and 
plain declaration of it; there can be no other, 
much leſs any contradictory to this: if I may 
not confidently rely upon this declaration of the 
divine will, there is no revealed truth that I 
can depend upon; nor can revelation ſtand us 
in any ſtead; for nothing can be aſſerted with 
reater perſpicuity or bn pa aſſeveration. 
Fur I have no ſcruples in me about this matter, 
I have no fears nor jealouſies of any ſecret de- 
cree or latent 2:2// repugnant to his declar'd one. 
Tamas ſure that God is good and true, as that 
he is eternal and almighty : and were he not, 
we could reap but little comfort from all his 
other attributes, how great or glorious ſoever 
in themſelves. But, bleſſed be God, it from 
examining thoſe declarations of his wil, which 
God has made us, we proceed to examine the 
manner and method of his government, as it 
relates to mankind (which is another, and the 
only way left us to judge of his will and de- 
crees) we ſhall find no inſtance in the whole ſe- 
ries of divine diſpenſations, which can create in 
us the leaſt ſuſpicion of lying under an arbitra- 
ry and 2 fate: nay, if we conſider the 
acts of divine providence, we find the quite 
contrary; that God ſo governs the world, that 
the iſſues of things are not fatal and unavoida- 
ble, but dependent upon our ſelves; that God 
is free, man free, and the events of things free, 
from any inevitable neceſſity: God indeed is 
ever bound to do what is beſt, what is wiſeſt, 
and can do no otherwiſe; this is the only fate 
God is ſubject to; but a poſſibility of different 
events 
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events is no * repugnant to his wiſdom, juſ- 


tice or goodneſs. In a proper ſenſe, therefore, 


there is no fate above him, that can impoſe a 


neceſſity upon him; nor does he impoſe an 


upon himſelt: if there are in any part of his 
government, a fatal and a peremptory neceſſi- 
ty, we ſhould certainly find the tracks and foot- 
| 


ps of it among(t inanimate and ſenſitive be- 
ings: how great a liberty does God make uſe 
fin this part of his government: the ſun, 


whoſe courſe ſeems certain and invariable as the 


imaginary laws of tate, ſhall, if need be, ſtand 
ſtack (till, or, what is more, move backward 
towards its caſt (Joſh. x.) An inſtance of 


both we read of in Scripture, when God 


thought fit to execute his judgments upon the 
Amorites and condeſcended to give Hegetiah 
a miraculous aſſurance of his mercy (2 Kings 
20.) the fire ſhall not exert its natural heat, but 
ſhall ceaſe to burn and conſume; and when he 
ſees fit (as in the caſe of the three children, 
Dar. .) become as harmleſs as the morning 


light: the waters ſhall ceaſe to flow, as did tlie 


red- ſea, when the army of Jae march'd thro? 
it, and faw with horror and delight, tlie rowlin 
waves ſtand fix'd and unmoy*das the rocks and 
ſhores that bounded them; and yet what neceſ- 
ſity, what fate can we conceive more immuta- 
ble, whatever connection of cauſes it be produ- 
ced by, than that which makes the ſun move, 


the fire burn, the water flow? If we conſider 


his government of kingdoms, where, if any were, 


the periods and revolutions of miſery and pro. | 
cre 


ſperity ſhould ſeem. fatal and immutable ; | 
again we ſhall find the ſootſteps of unqueſtion- 


able 
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God's government of the Jews, what are the 
Laws which God obliges himſelf to obſerve to- 


wards them; I/ ye walt im my | TY 


ſtatutes, and keep my com- gg 3 + 


mandments and do them ; then 
1 will. give you rain in due ſeaſon, and the 
land ſhall yield her increaſe ; and the trees 
of the field ſhall yield their fruit. Aud your 
threſhing ſhall reach unto the vintage, and the 
vintage ſhall reach unto the ſowing time: And 
ye ſhall eat your bread to the full, and dwell 
in your land ſafely &c. But if ye will not heark- 
en unto me, and will not do all theſe command- 
ments. And if ye ſhall deſpiſe my ſtatutes, or 
if your ſoul abhor my judgments, ſo that you 
wild not do all my commandments, but that 
ye break my covenant, I alſo will do this unto 
you's I will even appoint over you terror, 
conſumption, and the burning 
ague, that ſhall conſume the * 1 392 16, 
es, and cauſe ſorrow ?. chit! 
art: And yeiſhall ſow your ſeed in vain, 
for your enemies. ſhall eat it, &c. Doth not 
God here lay life and death, good and evil, be- 
fore them ? Is not the one and the other to be 
the; effect of their own choice, their own be- 
haviour? Ate we, not reaſonably to ſuppoſe 
the Hſraeliter at the time of entring into that 
coyenant, whereof theſe are the ſanctions, as 
ea pineſs, as they were of miſery? 
ha ws ally the iſſue of things? The Jews 


and revolted from God; and as he 
atned, they were harraiſed and exhauſted by 
* conti- 
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| 


| 


n Bay 
continual and puniſhments, Well, did 
this ha 1 becauſe it could not happen 
| otherwiſe? Was this — the fatal event 
of things which God did really wild, and per- 
emptorily reſolve from the beginning, notwith- 
— whatever profeſſions he might _ 
of his ſincere deſire of the welfare and 1 
of that people? Let God himſelf 
4! Bo who beſt underſtands his own mind. O 
chat my people had hear ken d to me, and Iſrae 
bad walked in my wa L ſhould ſoon have 
—_— therr * and turned my hand 
_— their adverſaries: The haters of the 


ſhould have — them ſelves unto 


| — bn! their time ſhould have endured for 
ever, Pal. lxxxv. By this ſure, if we can judge 
of the meaning of God b Inc Seek rx, ſ 
ſions, we may ae lacy * 
the obedience and p e ee nn bor rar were 
things poſſible, and conſequently their diſobe- 
Seeker: ruin were _ 7 1 — 
obcdience and proſperity were 
which God did e and ſincerely de- 
ſire. If we come to God's government of 
tticular men, we may be ſure that this is of a 
piece with his government of mankind or king- 
dons, it being nothing elſe bur à more partieu- 
hr ar application of — univerſal laws of wi 


An initance of liberty in tem | 
next with in the voyage which St. Fa 
deſcribes; Acts xxvii. io. we have St. 
forecelling the fate that was like to a 
— dee Trans if they 
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dom, goodaefs, and juſtice, by which he rules. 
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breach had death enteged; had not divine 


bade hearkened #nt0 me, and not have loofed 


dence for the avoiding temporal evils; 
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n een r rn 2 
— . in doe had, pres at on 


vidlence inter poſecl in favour, and at the oo | 
of St. Pau. Was their ſuffering fatal? Ws: 
unavoidableꝰ Had they not eſcaped the tempe 
if they had believed St. Jan, and notd 
from Cyere? Or was their obſtinacy or uubelief 
as fatal as elle danger and the damage which 
at it? The expoſtulation of St. Paul, 
ver. 2, will eafily elear chis doubt, 27 frould 


from Crete, and to have gained this harm au 
tos. What then! Shall we think the iſſues of 
eternity fatal, when-thoſe of time, wherein we 
are comparatively ſo little concerned, are free? 
Shall God not only leave us the uſe of our vea- 


ſon, but #lfo aMſt us by the aid ST 


will he allow us neither for the avoidin of 
eternal ones? Mult temporal ruin be the e 
only of our ſinful choice and obſtinacy; eternal 


ruin the effect, not of our folly or ſin, but 


fate? No, ſurely : How often do we find God 
in the Revelation reſpiting his final ſentence, 
and giving men ſpace and time to repent, but 
they repented not. *Tis true; and chis was 


tance had been impoſſible, to u hat purpoſe 

did God allow 'em time for it? That they 

might fill up the meaſure of — — An 

ellent 2 11 804 
2 


ns n Emuiry 
God nich, he gave the ſner time to reent; 


= 


thouſay'*lt, he gave him time to /n: God ſays, 
— — him time to make himſelf capable of 
thou ſa i, 2 time only to 
inert his How cruel 
— — men! This is ſuch a 
grace or favour, as gri who for Uſurers vouchſaſe 
the careleſs debtor, — and ſtate 
would ſwallow up and 


I have now, I hope, Alete Na 


dich ſeem d to hover over our heads big with 
form and ruin; I mean, thoſe melancholy ima- 


'ginations which ſcare and terrify he dnp 


| —— minds of men. We * now bold- 
ty purſue, and poſſeſs jy ay 

Ihe way to it is open, there is no cruel deity, 
no ſpiteful fortune, no inexorable fate that will 
oppoſe us; there is no God, but one of love 
and goodneſs, which moderates his alm 

_ tempers the ſeverity of his 

od, who 


in nothing more than promo 

ies AUG 4 Wa n0rs chan Prof grin 
wn and happineſs dwell with him; J 

bis preſence is ft — 1 Jeg, and at bis right 

hand are pleofures for evermore, Pal. xvi. 


8 troubles by 


light of bis countenance ; death and hell fl 
far from before him, and hide ras Zi 
their own darkneſs. What can we a 


from ſuch a God as this is TOW a0 
in our miſc 
but our 
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7 wicked. There is no fortune dut his 


3 and faithful to our intereſt: we 
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deſpiſe it; nor can he ever be made our enemy, 


unleſs we firſt become the enemies of virtue 
and goodneſs : What then Rave we to fear? 


There is no fates but the im _— oy of 


God; that univerſal la wh 
pineſs to the righteous, and miſery 


. oth 


— Oriel — — own 


may 
confidently preſume both of the aſſiſtance anc 
reward of heaven: 1 rs ns. 
left now to excuſe us from the guik of 
own ruin, — that which — 
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d, and 4 light thoughtleſs 


corruption of nature, and divine Alt ane, 
„ far they inſſnence the pruſtus Huliect. 
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conſiſt in — in the — that flouys 
from it, and the bliſs that will one w 
or other eternally reward it: They ac- 
knowledge, could they but be virtuous, they 
ſhould be happy; but they deſpair of ob- 
e ſuch à conqueſt over their vices, tor 


uffice to render their life ſmooth, _ | 


— ſteady; and preſerve the peace of 
oohttichel, by iving: them an unqueſtionable 
proof of their — cerity towards God; without 


which 'tis impoſſible * * ſhould be 5 


tener Sec 2. Of moral — acily. Th 
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2 rate ſtate wherein man is by 


ioconſtancy of mind, as 


divided. I ſhall not Aiſa 
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with rational joy and or abound in a 

rational hope. 

poſition of my following | er 
There may be three different kinds of inc. 
pacities fancied ; which, for diſtinction- ſake, Il 
call natural, moral and para each of which 
may be thus ex in'd in the notion the ob. 
jector forms of : Penal incapacity is that 
immu- 


y rejected from pardon andaſſiſtance. Mo- 
our; Ps: reſults from the Ad in hes ei- | 
ſoluteneſs of that dominion which 

bliſh'd'over ſome men, thro” a long and conti- 
nued courſe of wickedneſs. Natural incapacity 
conſiſts in ſuch an unteachable ſtupidity of ten- 
per, or in ſuch violent and invincible inclina- 


tions to vice, or in ſuch a 2 levit _ 


fit to receive any laſting impreſſions of vi | 
or to male N refolute — 


therefore muſt be the ſup · 
diſcourſe. 


—— 


Fll begin with. this firſt: And here 1 defire 
to be excus d, if I do not take : 
upon me to mark out the diſ- There in 1 ntl: 
tin& bounds and limits of 2. je” of baths; 


ture and grace: Theſe two 5 
ſiſters are not like thoſe Chaldee brethren E 


Abrahem and Lot, (Gen. xiii ) that were too 
mighty to dwell No, they delight to 
mix in loving | ; ; their wealth and 
power increaſe by being united; and, like ſome 
plants I have read of, they never thrive when 
te what power in 


- man b btb eight, 2 a donative: For 
L 4 alas! 
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alas! e thing he poſſeſſes is a grace, a 
— — — abilities are 
ſo many . from God, and as 
properly ſuch, as any acceſſion to em which is 
inſpired afterwards : So that whenever I con- 
tend that any thing is in the power of man, I 
deſire to be ur ood of all that power which 
God has inveſted him with, whether natural 
or ſupernatural. - 5 = by 3057 iet 
Did men decry and vility nature, to beget | 
in themſelves the more profound humility, and 
the more wakeful and ſolicitous induſtry ;\ did 
_ they, like the Semnones in Tacitus (De Morib. 
German.) load themſelves with chains as the 
badge of their ſubjection to, and wy cyrrarned 
upon, the Deity; did —__ divine 
grace, in order to convince themſelves of the 
neceſſity and efficacy of it, and ſo to inſlame 
their importunity and induſtry in queſt of it: 
© This were piety and devotion, not error. Or, 
however they nw 4" exaggerate the impotence 
of nature beyond ſtrict truth, yet this would 
be a ſafe and pious error, as all humble and 
modeſt ones are: But when they endeavour to 
repreſent nature vile and corrupt, on purpoſe 
that they may the more e cis lute 
and abuſe it, when they magnify exalt 
divine grace out of a moſt contradictious and 
prepoſterous deſign to juſtify their neglect and 
contempt of it (for they would fain have all 
to be ſo entirely imputed to grace, that they 
would not themſelves be put to as much as the 
trouble of ſeeking it) tis not only an error, 
but a pernicious and fatal one: For he that 
| i abandons 
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abandons the uſe of reaſon, renders himſelf in- 


capable of any heavenly aid. God gives his 
grace to men, not to beaſts: I muſt therefore 
oppoſe this fancy, and endeavour to perſuade 
men, that it is in their power to be virtuous 
and happy: Nor can I think this aſſertion any 
ways injurious to the honour or goodneſs of 
God, if it be remember d, that whateve 


| r b 
I attribute to man, I acknowledge deriv'd from 


God. I will therefore with good aſſurance pro- 
ceed, and try whether I cannot take in and de- 
1 this fort which ſtops our way to hard- 
They, who affirm a great part of mankind in- 
capable of virtue, forget that they diſnhonour 


God whilſt they reproach their nature: For 


were it ſo, to what end could we i 
ing? 


men endow'd with reaſon and unde 


Not to worſhip, but defy their Maker. And 


was it not for this end, that they were made 


immortal too? Had God made man only to 
take his paſtime in the world, like the Levi: 
than in the waves, ſuch a ſoul as that which 


moves the fiſh of the ſea, or the beaſts of the 
earth, a ſenſitive ſoul, had been moſt proper 
pronoun ere rang pars of 
without r without with-; 
without ſhame. What can be the 
| of a rational creature, to which. 
you allow not a capacity of virtue and reli - 
ion? Till you can me this, I can never 
os that God ſhould endow man with a rati- 


onal and immortal mind, out of any other deſign 
than ſuch a one as might * 
T 9 ea 


cr 
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created after his own.image, which is the prac- 
tice of holineſs and virtue. But what ſhould 1 
— — — 

v m to be in- 
— that contradiction, even to the com- 


Seen of mankind which 
they are of? To what are there 

ſo many ſchools of 
founded ? To what pi 


are there ſo 


treatiſes of the education of youth writ? To 
what purpoſe does the wakeful parent ſtrive to 
inculcate the ſceds of virtue into the child, and 


train him up by a wiſe diſcipline to the practice 
and cuſtom of virtue? To what purpoſe is the 


reſtraint of laws, if either they cannot. raiſe 
thoſe hopes and — aimat; or, if —.— 
COINS fears be: eleß and ineffectual, if 
I = 
un ? © 
— — = 
con to the judgment 
—— and attribute all the — 
the education of youth, or — 
— beben of riper not to 


years, to 
— reaſon; yet ſurely he would not fo far 
his ownobſervation and knowledge, 


S tis not unknown to 
any one the verſed in the hiſtory of the 


well as vices; that there have been times, 
wherein learning and religion have been as 


much in faſhion and reputation, — 


and good manners | 


propoſal of rewards and puniſhments, and the 


_— 
— — ſucceſs of theſe means: For, 
not to 


world, that there have been national virtues as 


J K%—ò_uwnö. ] 
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of pain, even in the weakeſt age, 
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and barbariſm in others. Shall we fay, thoſe na- 
rions; thoſe times bred none of thoſe 
which the objeCtor affirms are uncapable of vir- 
cue? Let them ſhew. what - influences, 
what miraculous power, produc'd this change in 
nature: What ſtwuld urge the power of vain 
and falſe principles, che nghty toroe- even of 
irrational cuſtotns, vanqui thoſe inclina- 
tions which — yroces, more clofe- 
ly inter wove with our blood and ſpirits, than 
any inthination to vice and folſy can be? Sul 
are, for example, the love of fe, and the ab- 
horrence of pain; and yet hat 4 contempt of 
deatłł is to befound, even in the moſt timorous 
ſex, as in the Thilian women what a 
as in the S par. 
tan youth! And all this having no ſtronger 
foundation than irrutional cuſtom, and vain 
fantaſtick principles. Why ſhould we therefore 
be un willing to attribute to excellent principles 
and virtuos cuſtoms, bleſſed and — mee 
heaven, as mueh power and virtue, as — to 
ſuch as theſe ? If the natural tendencies of man 
to wickedneſs can be curb'd; if his moſt furious 
and violent paſſions can be reſtrain'd and ſtifled; 
then, I think, it — as —— be ſuppos d, 


that divine truths, ine, together = 
withithe grace of map ea: this as any 
thing elſe whatever. If — ing neceſſities 
and perplexities - of the ſtare could change 
the ſoftneſs and luxury of Otho into military 
hardſhip and courage; I know not why a rati o- 
nal ſenſe of the trus honour and of virtue 


and are e, and innumerable other 
conſide- 
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ni which the lays before'ns 


chriſtians, ſhould not be able to work the ame 


wonders ? If the reverence: of Seneca, or any 


other motive, could produce a Quingveririnm 


could reſtrain the violent inclinations 


Neronis, 


as that of the moſt gracious and virtuous prin - 
ces; why would not the reverence of God, 
and the terrors of eternity be able to awe and 
eurb the moſt vicious nature? This, 


methinks, 
ought well to be weighed by all who aflert 


man's 
— 


impotency and i —— of virtue; they 


And yet —— vo ps wn power 
of God, and that in order to ſalvation. Do you 
conſider, That if you ſuppoſe man by nature 
unable to do any that is and den 
deny him, and utterly debar him God's 
grace, you introduce fate: For what more fa- 
tal neceſſity can wretched: creature lie under, 
than vetwra! impotence, utterly deſtitute and 
for ever forſaken of divine aſſiſtance? Or, if 
you bereave not man of ous but — bereave 
grace of its ſufficiency ; do you not — — 
chat the fatal neceſſity continues ſtill the 


There is no chang 


e in the man's condition; 
only in this hy potheſis grace is diſhonour'd and 
reproach'd, as well as nature: And this reflects 
very rudely too upon God; it — the wiſdom, 
the goodneſs, the —— — power 
into — Tis inconſiſtent with the power 
of God not to be able by his ſpirit and Link 
| „ 


of that — — ſo that his government 
for ſo many years ſhould be as gentle and juſt 


the goſpel, and re as 
well as man, with —— and Minto ciency. 


of God 


D AA 


re 


their guile but. not to ſubdue their ſin: This 
were ind 
give him 4 


every man's 


dab edn Sat K M- ̃⅛—UÄ oO SS ES SS oe it 
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er 0; 


cerity, ISAT En füch = pots m4 
ter miſchief, not good, as grace itſeif 


whew 4 child aked bread, 10 
and when, be ashed 7 


give him a heorpian, Matth. vii. Tis 
inconſiſtent with the wiſdam of God — 


grace to no purpole, as it was with his good- 


neſs to confer it to an ill one. Theſe, with 
many others, are the abſurd conſequences which 


attend the denial of the e 1 
ency oi grace: But if, on the other hand wedo 
grant that God Almighty is ready to aſſiſt every 


98 2 GRP him in his endeavours after 
virtue and ha \ppinchs =" pines, and that his aſſiſtance is 


ſufficient to 


for which tis deſign'd ; 
then we muſt needs acknow ledge, that cis in 
„ For 
F 


tis no more NR 


p [7 Silo 
3 a + 


AFS -* A Enui wy 
nis poor creatures? N Abe for 
him to appeal to the ſufferings of his Shin; to 
the vigorous attempts and 805 of his 
ſpirit; to heaven and earth ſtamped with the 
impreſs of his power and ooze ſs, on 48. 
to teach, 1 and almoſt compel us to Wor- 
2 and obey him; to the various 1 ds of 
His providences'contriving and THE bur 
"ha ? How eafily, laſtly, may he appeal 
or hi purgarion, to our own conſcien es? And 
_ Theſe will tell us, as they ever do, in che diſ- 
treſſes of our fortune, and the approaches of 
danger and death, to what we are to i 
he cauſe of our ruin. What ſhall we ſay then? 
Doch God vouchſafe men his grace, che een 
of his truth, and the affiſtances of his ſpirit 


Hut that dus is not ſtfficient for us! 
Alas ! how 1 1 
tus fancy, by appealing to the ſolemn covenant 
of our to the characters and defcri 


tions of good men in the poſ) goſpel, to the 
which our -reafon 3 be natural 
ith and divine aſ- 


and i 
'fiſtance 7 But Iwill chooſe to make uſe of one 


argument which St. Paw! farnifhes us with. 
#766. xi. There the xe ves the poſſibiltey 
of pleaſing God . Kom undeniable in- 
ſtances of matter Firs inferring from what 
men have actuall TRY what *tis fill p 

for them to do. — it ntl 
extraordinary effects of faith, I will reduce the | 
inſtances Phi chaytt r to three heads.” 


Firſt, Sith een fate ap appears victotious 
over the rempretions fich ariſe from the vi- 
cious 
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eder) and Seeadler ef in g 
rev ene 
thoſe — converſe with. 
Secondly, Such wherein faith over 
temptations, ariſing from ſenſual — ures. 
_ Therdly, Such wherein rb een Ng ſenſe 
of pain, and fear of approaching evil. | 
Iwill begin with the kak fort of inſtances. 1 It 
muſt be confeſſed, that conſi- 
dering the nfions of our Inn 
| body, and the vanity and ſenſu- 5 
ality which the mind naturally derives from i it, 
and from its commerce with the world, that it 
is a difficult thing to encounter temptations 
naked and alone; how much more difficult 
when backed and aſſiſted by cuſtom and 2 
when univerſal practice gives authority and re- 
| putation to ſin and folly ; and the poor man is 
deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of good counſel, 
and the encouragement of good —— to en- 
counter not only the difficulty with which the 
wes rt ow nature, — the 
with whi pulari preval 
ſin clogs and i — — And yet 000 
— ina world (it ſeems) given up to fin, did 
1 in private to the practices of deſpiſed 
oralen virtue; but was openly, and in an ex- 
traordinary manner eminent and exe ry 
in it; and therefore was his end as extraordi- 
nary as his life: For having obtained this teſti. 
 mony, that he pleaſed God, he was tranſlated. 
4 to his faith. He was content 
to endure the reproach of the world, that he 


* the approbation of God; e 
ſpiſe 
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iſe the honour and applauſe of popular vice, 
2 — — that he might 


in the kingdom wherein dwells righteouſneſs, 
another example was Noah; his righte- 
ouſneſs was like his ark afterwards, raiſed above 


a deluge, not of water but impiety ; he lived in 
a world ſo wicked, that it grieved God at his 


heart that he had made it: In this world he 
was a preacher and example of righteouſneſs, 
and his zeal by an Anteperiſtaſes, was not 
enched, but enkindled by the wickedneſs of 
world he lived in : This too was owing to 

his faith; he feared thoſe threats which that 
impious world ſcoffed at, and ſo prepared an 
ark to the ſaving of his houſe, h, which be 
condemned the world, aud became heir of the 


righteouſneſs which is by faith, Chap. vii. No 


doubt, when this ſtrange building was prepa- 
ing, Noah was aſſaulted by all the raillery 
contempt, by all the ſhews of wit and 
reaſon, luſt ang 8 could furniſh an 
impious age with: This man (fay they) has 
ever been ſingular and phantaſtick in the whole 
method of his converſation; there wanted but 
ſuch a prank as this to pon fancy into 
madneſs : He ever dreamed of judgments, and 


yet we (he threaten'd) continued our mirth and 


leaſure; he alone in fears and anxicties has 
uftered the evils which his melancholy fancy 
created, and which are all that we ſhall ever 
ſee: For how long has he been preaching 
dreadful things, and yet ſtill the ſun ſhines, 


the heavens are fair and clear, our feaſts and 
luſts have the ſame reliſh ſtill: Nor does our 
lie i experience 


8 D DE. EHS Sg. GOL ZZ 22 


„ 


vocation of ſin. He knew, that as mercy, fo 
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experience only convince us of the falſhood, 
but our reaſon of the impoſſibility of the 
man's. dreams: for which way ſhall the 
fixed ſtate of nature be turned upſide down? 
Whence will this univerſal deluge come? Will 
his God break up the fountains of the deep? 
Or will he open the cataracts of heaven? 
But while they thus profanely ſcoffd and 
meaſur'd the divine power by their 1 5 05 
fancies, Noah religiouſly fear d, who had a 
different ſenſe of the majeſty of God, and pro- 


« p p 
EEC ae ee re — — Do—eno— oat — 


wrath is with God; that as he is mighty to 
forgive, ſo is he to pour out diſpleaſure. 
Ecclus, 16. And by this faith he preſerv'd 
himſelf, as from the impiety, ſo from the pu- 
niſhment of the old world: for though he was, 
not, like Enoch, tranſlated ; yet being pre- 
ſerv'd out of a | pwr ruin, he liv'd to fee 
an end of the old world, and give beginning 
to the new. . h | 

To theſe, I might add Lat, whoſe right- 
eous foul was not infected, but provok'd and 
griev'd by the impieties of H. Foſbua, 
as eminent for his faith, as victories, who. 
reſolv'd, whatever courſe the [/7ae/ites would 
take (Who to the | laſt ſtood in need of as 
great prodigies to reſcue em from. idolatry, | 
as once from Egypt) He and his: houſe wonld | 
ſerve 5 oſh. 23. Theſe inſtances = 


are. ſufficient to ſhew the power of faith in | 
its victory over popular errors and faſhiona- . 
ble ſins, and by conſequence, over many In- 
clinacions at once: for the popularity and pre- 

„ M vailency 
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vailency ; of any ſin is a bat appro 
our pride nad r. which makes men affeQ 
precedence and” ſeniority in all things which 
the world admires and applauds, Nor is this 


all; it awakens our natural inclinations, and 
invites us to gratifie em; nay, it args na- 
tural appetite, by giving it ſecurity and confi- 
dence, and by working upon the fancy and 
imagination: for the fin is always wonderful 
ſet off, that is prevailing and faſhionable. ' T 
will now paſs on to tre 
Second fort of inſtances, wherein we may be- 
| hold the ſtrength and power of 
Pleaſure eompue''d. faith in its vittories over 
KaAll temptations, which ſenſual 
feaſures can preſent us. Numerous are the in- 


ances of this kind, which 1 might 1775 
N 


among the heathens; where we may | 
_ ſenſe of the dignity of human nature, of the 
and honour of virtue, and a per ſwafi- 


on of the neceſſity of purity in order to a fu · 


ture ſtate, atchieying moſt manifeſt victories 
over all carnal and ſenſual luſt : but I will con- 
ſine my ſelf to two in this chapter. The firſt 
is that of Moſes; and this is a very full and 
comprehenſive one. His ſtation being fo near 
the crown of Exypt, preſented him at once 
with all that the world can entertain ſenſual 

man with: there was power and wealth, the 
temptations of the ambitious mind (falſly calFd 
great; ) and there was honour, the airy bait of 
vain unballaſted minds. Theſe, each of them 
fingle and alone, have, Hike Sau and David, 


flain their. thouſands and ten thoufands: and 


oe _ =, © £5 aa oe ERS ae. oe and. ee % 
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future hop 
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fares of fin 


God of his fathers, the Godof heaven andearth; 
and therefore be 


{ 
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| yel that it may appear that their overthraw 


is to be imputed to their owh negligence and 
folly, behold 1 here Moſes triumphing by faich 
over all theſe, i. e. over all the ſtrengtlis and 
forces of ſenſual pleaſures joyn'd and united to. 
gether : when he was come to yeats, he refuſed 
to be called the ſon of Pharaoh's daughter, 


and fo deſerted a ſtation wherein notliing Was 


er than his preſ ent enjo unleſs b_ 
— wich is the uot keit 

ſtate of ſen enſuatiry. e _ 
what was it he did quit all this for? What 
was it he did chooſe in exchange? Was his 
ſoul too little to fill the great place he left? No, 
Meſoss courage was as great as any thing but 
his neoknefs 2,6 humility. Was that height too 
open and too buſie for ſenſual emoyments, and 
and ſo he retired, like Tiberius to Capria, that 
he might indulge hinſelf wich: more ſecurity 
and freedom, and fewer interruptions? No; he 
er pleaſure for affliction, treaſure for re- 
the court of Egypt for the deſart of 
e, he choſe rather to ſuffer  affliflion 
with the peo ple of God, than to enjoy the plea- 
72 4 ſeaſon ; ; efleeming_ the re. 
proach of Chriſt greater riches than. ae 

irdaſures of Egypt. Thi was es pa 
ſs'd 


work of faith: his mind was betimes 


ofa juſt notion of, and awful reverence ** the 


the wants and dangers of 
the defart, he diſcover'd the 
Canaan, and beyond both 8 
ty; and therefore A ee. thar it 


was 
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wasmore eligible berhe ſon of God, thap of 
h raoh's daughter ; to be the heir of heaven, 
than of the crown of Eg yp? : all this was inti- 


mated, verſe 26. For be had reſpicl to the re- 


compence of the reward, bo 
I will add but one inſtance more to that of 
Moſes; and indeed there can be but one inſtance 
added that is greater, which is that of Abra. 
ham offering up | 
ſeen faith triumphing over ſuperfluous and un- 
neceſſary pleaſures ; in this, we ſhall ſee it tri- 
umphing over the natural and inſeparable ap- 
petites of man. What might not Abrabam, if 
hy had been under the power of any principle 
but tliat of faith, have objetted againſt thi 
c:mmand of God? What, ſhall I facrifice my 
ſon ? This is a facrifice . 4 become Baal or 
Molach, but how unſutab 


that God I worthip? Nor is this leſs | 
to his veracity than his goodneſs; ſhal I Keri. 
fice the ſon of the promiſe? Is it for this I for- 


ſook my home, my country, my birth-right, 
and followed through inhoſpitable deſarts, and 


more inhoſpitable nations? Are all my expec- 


tations of a numerous and glorious poſterity 


coine-'to'this at laſt? Thus might Abrabam 


have argued ;. but having a firm belief of the 
power, / goodneſs and faithfulneſs of God, he 
would not go about to preſcribe his wiſdom 
methods, or to limit his omnjpotence by unbe- 
lieving fancies, or derogatory. conceptions: con- 


1 de 
deriing it: but firmly believing that he c;uld 


de Whatever he-pleaſcd, | that he would do 


Whatever he pronuſed; He that bad received 


the 


'/aac. In the former, we have 


e to the nature of 
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the promi ſes, offered up his only begotten ſon, 
of Lo 5 was ſaid, that in Iſaac thy ſeed 
ſhall be called, accounting that God was able 
to raiſe bim up even from the dead; from 
whence alſo be received him in a figure. We 


have ſeen man en rye, all the pleaſures that 


the world can preſent us with, and conſequent- 
ly all thoſe inclinations and appetites by which 
we are carried towards them. | Faith in theſe 
men encounter d and defeated whateverſtrength 


and force can be ſuppoſed either in axes... 


magination. or in ſenſual a appetite, of naval 
affettion. The concluſion deducible from hence 
. there is no deſire of worldly pleaſure in 


man ſo vehement, but that it may be conquer d; 


and conſequently, that we cannot be neceſſarily 


| betrayed into in by any inbred inclination of 


this kind. There is hos one natural principle 
more, from whence we, can imagine any ne- 
ceſſity of ſinning to ans which is, an averſion 
wo all pain or trouble. There are therefore 
15 Luc ſuited to Ss principle i in us; ſuch 


8 « hoes us from our duty, either by the ſenſe of 


preſent, or the fear of impending evil:- and it 
is thought to be the higheſt and difficulteſt trial 
of virtue, to ſurmount᷑ reheſe n e. to 
be virtuous, when virtue is immediately attend. 
ed, or 2 65 threaren'd with grea evils And 


| yet behold, . 


Thirdly, In this chaprer numerous jab 
of as. great conſtancy in 
No hes he © Pl pur, 
fore of continence in rejecting 


plealure; ver. 35736, 37: . Others are ; tortured, wot = 
M3 accepting 
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accepting delierance ; ; that they might obtain 


4 better reſurrettion. And others had trial of 


cruel mor kings . cour grngs, yea, morevver 
75 bonds and impriſonment; they were floned, 

hey were r finder, they were temptea, 
were ſlain with t they wandred a- 
bont in ſheep-shins . goat-skins, being defti- 


tute,  afflifted, tormented. See here faith tri- 
| amphing over K a" are the dread 
and terror of human 'mature, reproach, im- 


nment, baniſhmerit, death, death in all its 

riety of bores; nay, any NN os in the 
torments they were frequent 

1107 rong, ow fir, i this frail we2 Lane 

when ſupported 2 a cen faith! All theſe 


expected Bon 70 -'th air be- 
yond tee e ihe [> bay 
of eternlty, fro un peak te hon ata 65 


fwallow pp and ak the memory of ti 5 
fene and in this confidence they out-bra- 
ved all forts of evis. Nor is jt to be Wonder d 
at, if faith, which overcomes the ſenſe of pre- 
fent evils, ſhould ay the fears of future 
nes. Hence it was t 
jane the menaces of PS2ra0h, a prince arbi- 
= in his power, cruel in his temper, den felode d 


loody che eeuc er inline Hence 


10 was, r Moſes in the fame mannet deſpisd 
the wrath of this king ; and well knowing 
no place would be able to f teft him from 
his power ang cruelty, bur the deſart, he for- 
fook Egypt, and fltd thither; where he could 
not but foreſee hewas to encounter infu 


Cifficulctes; ; bathe I as fein e, 


8 3 8 1 _— — * D _ O@ ua 


Wa of Moſes de. 


"# 


a hos. as a. 


ven Was anal ey: preſent, 


obedience to his duty 


virtuous, and conſequently of 
what have you to anfwer 4 things, theſ * 
ee rel 
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is inuifible and linew, that the God of hea- 
thing, unde — dee 
r his pro * 
1 faſt and happy. | 
Now; — 199% no evil, the world. ca 
threaten us with; equal to that of torments and 
death, it were in vain and ſuperfluous, after we 
have ſeen theſe conquer d, to —— — evils 
of a much ilighter nature — le; it 
were abſurd to EI IRE be fright- Z 


ned from his duty — 


diſpleaſure of great men, or to . 
of ki prin gs — itſelf; twere 
abſurd to fancy, that he who deſpiſes impri- 
ſonments, ſtripes, gay naltedneſs, torment, in 
and refpect to its reward, 
thould be difcouraget by any little auſterities 
or hardſhips which virtue may ſometimes ex- 
ac from him. 
Tell me now then, you who complain of 


the corruptionand i impotence of man ; you wha, 


the force and power of temptation, 
from both infer the impoſſible of © heing 


. You 
lution and faith in theſe examples raiſed to x 


height and 3 no worldly, no car- 
nal tem : tell . wh 


ſhould the faith ofa ewout-dothat of a Cuil. 


tian? Were their iſes more glorious, and 
therefore more efficacious than others? Look 
bo far ſhort time is of eternity, corruption of 


jacorruption: ſo far was their Canaus of our 
Ain N 4 caven. 
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heaven. But ſuppoſe they had (as theſe ſure had) 
a a proſpeCt of the ſame heaven, had they a clear. 
er ſight of it and more convincing evidence of 
the certainty of it than we have? Alas, their 
| Schechinah, -Bath-col, the thunders and light- 
nings of mount Sinai, their pillar of cloud and 
fire, were not half ſo clear aſſurances of God 


amongſt them, as that glory which ſhone in 
the face of Jeſus Chriſt, that power communi- 


cated from above to his apoſt les: the reſurrec- 


tion of Jeſus from the dead; and his aſcenſion 


into heaven, were a manifeſt teſtimony of God 
aſſerting and bearing witneſs to the truth of our 
religion, and particularly of that fundamental 
article in it, the reſurrection of the body and 


everlaſting life. What then, are our remptati- 


ons —.— than theirs? The confidence of the 
moſt ſenſual ſinner dares not arrive at this plea: 


let the voluptuary, the ambitious, confront his 
temptations with the enjoyments or the hopes 
of Mo/es : let tlie moſt afflicted, miſerable man 


balance his temptations with A abam's ſacri- 
tice of his ſon, or with the ſufferings of thoſe 
righteous men mentioned in the latter part of 
rhis chapter ; and he mult confeſs that his temp- 
rations are' as much weaker than theirs, as' is 
his faith, What then can be ſaid ? Nothing, 
unleſs plainly this, that our cafe is not the ſame 
with n either in reſpect of our inclinati- 
ons, or our aſſiſtances: if this were ſo, then 
how could theſe men ſtand as a cloud of wits 
neſſes againſt us in the laſt day? u hich St. Paul 


intimatts in the beginning of the following 


chapter: how natural wculd it be for us, to 
ä Wipe 


— — 
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ty of being happy: however, that no di 
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wipe off any accuſation or reproach which their 


virtue could faſten upon us by this eaſie anſwer? 


Tis true, we were foil'd and overthrown. b 


thoſe temptations which thoſe men conquered; 


and well might this happen; for neither had 
they our infirmities, nor we their grace; their 
nature was not ſo depraved as ours, nor our grace 
ſo ſuſſicient as theirs. Were this ſo, the 

night be more unfortunate, but not more crimi- 
A the ſaint; the different event of things 
at the laſt day, were to be imputed to the dit- 
terent diſpenſation, not different uſe of grace, 
i. e. to the partiality of God, not the negligence 


or wilfulneſs of man; than which nothing can 


be more impiouſſy or abſurdly affirm'd. 

And now, let not hereafter a fancied impoſſi- 
bility of virtue diſcourage the weak, nor a pre- 
tended one excuſe the wilful: nothing is more 
evident, than that there is no inclination in man 
that is incorrigible, nor any temptation incident 


to our ſtate, which is inſuperable: let any man 


that pretends the contrary, conſider what reaſon 


has done in ſome; what. cuſtom, what faith in 


others: let himſelt try, what reaſon, what diſci- 


rate divine aſſiſtance) can do in him; and, I am 
confident, he will not ſtand in need of any fur- 
ther anſwer to his objection; his own ſucceſs, 


as well as that of others, will beſufficient proof 
of its weakneſs. Thus, I think, I have in general 
given a fatisfactory anſwer to as many, at leaſt, 


\bbili. 


as plead natural incapacity againſt the 


ment, no {cruple may remain, I will give a par- 
. ticular 


e eee faith (from all which I never ſepa- 


urage- 


om examined. g 


Firſt, 
| violent and invincible inclina- 

tions to vice: againſt this as the moſt confider- 
able part of the objection, the whole bent and 
forte of the 
and therefore this needs no further anſwer; only 
here it will be worth our remarking, that thoſe 


differences that are in the nature and temper of 
mien, are not eſſential, bur accidental; and con- 


ently the make the way to happineſs 
ang" Sar fue one mic rn." 
ble to none. The ſtrongeſt inclination to virtue 
(I peak of that which is the reſult of natural 
temper) ſeems to me but a weaker inclination 
to vice; every man has naturally a propenſion 
to pleaſure, and conſequently the ſenſitive part 


of us to ſenfitive pleaſure :how much finer mould 


our firſt parents were made of than we are, I 
know not; but this I find, the deſire of pleaſure 


was natural to them even in innocence : this 


was that which the beauty of the apple did 
 ealily enflame; and that was ſucha that 
I am not able to diſcern hy the text, to which 


I ſhould rather impure their ſin, and the loſs of 


_—_— to the delire of knowledge, or the de- 
re of pleaſure: this tendency of the ſenſitĩve 


part is natural to all; but in leſs violent; 
unleſs we may' ay upon one ground, tis equa 
in all: for the difference of tempers diſcovers it 
ſelf rather in the different kinds of pleaſure we 


purſue, 


diſcourſe was levelled; 


* * 
N 
* 


time buried; and labours moſt after that perfec- 
tion v niich does moſt contradict and oppoſe the 


ä e . 
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purſue, than in the differept degrees of our in- 
clination to it: we are all equally allured and 
drawn, yet not by the ſame bur ſeveral objects; 
fo that if luſt prevail in one, ambition as much 
ils in another, and covetouſneſs in a third, 
and in others int and ſloth: fo that 
the difficulty of virtue ſeems much the ſame to 
all the ſons of Adam, the ſtrength of temptation 


conſiſting eſpecially in our weakneſs; not in tho 


excellency of the object we are taken with. but 
in our inclination to it. Hence is it as difficult 
for one man to overcome his covetouſneſs, a8 
for another ro overcome his Juſt; and reſtleſs 
toilſome ambition is as luſcious and taking with 
fome * as lazy and delicious luxury with 
others. If this were well w it would 
make us more mild and gentle in our cenſure of 
others, and not ſo ee ee 
felves. Tis further worth our obſerving here, 
that every man's virtue derives ſome tincture 
from his conſtitution and temper; fo that, pe- 
nerally ſpeaking, tis not difficult to gueſs 2 


man's natural conftitution by the complexionof 


his religion: however, virtue ceaſes not to be 
virtue; nor will that ſlight alſay of the natural 
conſtitution 'extinguifh its vigour and mers, 
though it hehoves every man to keep a rift 
and jealous guard upon his inclinations : for na- 
ture ſoon revives, even after it has been ſome 


particular vice of bis conſtiturion: for it will be: 
otherwiſe m impoffible to gain a con- 

over it, and as impoffible to gain a ratio- 
nal peace and ſecurity without this conqueſt. : 
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A ſecond thing, which is ſuppoſed in the obje- 
8 — — incapacitate AA. 05 
implies wt happin is an untea e 
* 3 ſtuntdiey, conſiſting in a flow 
conception and a treacherous 
memory. Tis true indeed, the heathen philoſo- 
ers did require in their ſcholars the know- 
ledge of many abſtruſe and difficult matters, as 
antecedently neceſſary to virtue and happineſs: 
skill in the mathematicks fitted a man for the 


Platonicꝭ philoſophy; and the know] 


e of 
natural things was the foundation on are. the 
Epicurean, pretending his divine happineſs and 
virtue was to be built; and Seneca reckons the 
unthinking croud amongſt the beaſts that pe- 
riſh. All of them did with one conſent require 
three things to compleat a virtuous and ä 
man; nature, education or inſtruction, and cul- 
tom. To the fr ff, they attributed the diſpoſition 
to virtue: to the /econd, the beginning: to the 
third, the eaſineſs and conſtancy; and to all 
three together, the perfection to it. And hence 
it is, that they did diſtinguiſh between perfect 
and imperfect; between political or ſtoical, and 
philoſophical virtue; and did not deem every 
nature capable of that virtue which was per- 
fe& and philoſophical. But our bleſſed Lord and 
Maſter, the author of Chriſtian | wag hy, re- 
quires no ſuch qualifications in thoſe. who will 


be his diſciples: all that he is, an hum». 
ble and an hoacſt, mind, 3 proud pre- 
judices, poſſeſs d with a ſincere love of the tru 


and a ſincere reſolution of obeying it: accord: | 
ingly St. Paul obſerves, that ſuch were moſt 
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may any one here wit 
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wrought upon by the preaching of the goſpel: 
Ze 3 ee that = 75 
ny wile, men after the fieſÞ, not many might 

not at, wo called: but God has — 
the fooliſh things of the world to confound the 
Wiſe :' and God has choſen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are 
mighty :, and baſe things of the world, and 


things which are deſpiſed, has God choſen, 1. 


Cor. 1. Nor will any one imagine, that acute 
and eminent parts are neceſſary to render a man 
capable of being a Chriſtian, who ſhall conſider 


the brevity and plainneſs of the Chriſtian faith 
and 2 Doth it 24 deep and penetra- 
ting judgment, or a firm and tenacious memory 
. e us to underſtand or remember chat 
7 and ſhort ſummary of Chriſtian practice? 


odlineſs and worldly luſte, and lrverighteouſ- 
- ſoberhy, and godlily, in this preſent world? 
Titus 2. Or, that as brief and perſpicuous a- 


1 


bridgment of the Chriſtian faith, 75¹8 it life e- 
ternal, to know thee, the only true God, and Je- 


ſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent ? Johan 17. Or, 
that excellent abridgment of both by St Pax, 
Repentance towards God, and faith inour Lord 


. Je ſus Chrift ? Acts 2c, ? [is true, all things are 
no ravelled and entangled; and the faith and 


virtue of Chriſtianity is not half ſo conſpicuous 
amongſt Chriſtians, as their theological wars, 


tumults and factions: but this is owing to man, 


not the goſpel; to the pride and ſuperſtition of 


of reaſon object, 
D that 


the one, not the obſcurity of the other. Nor 
b fle 


grace of God teac heth us to deny all un- 


. ͤͤ —X . . Ä ⁰ ? AT, — 
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that thoꝰ the ſubſtance of the Chriſtian faith and 
ctice is clear, yet the reaſons of bothare not 
2! for who can ever imagine ſuch a ſtupidity 
of nature as can diſable any one to underftand 
the proofs by which the ſcripture eſtabliſhes 
the great fundamental article of our faith, that 
Jeſus is the Chr:/?, the Meſfſias, or Mediator 


God and man? Or, what ſtupidity of 


nature can render it an impoſſible task to us to 


comprehend the two fundamental reaſons of e- 


vangelical righteouſneſs, namely, the fubſervĩ- 
ency of it to the nel et of this, and of ano- 
ther life, and the holineſs of the God we wor- 
ſhip ? Ido not write this, as if T meant hereby 

to repreſent induftry in ſearch of divine truths, 
as ſuperfluous and unneceffary ; but to affure 

all, of how mean capacities Geyer of the fuc- 
ceſs of it. I am not ignorant how much ſome 


applaud themſelves on the account of acquir d 


knowledge of doubtful and abſtruſe things; 
how much others value themſelves on a partt- 
cular ſort of politicks, remote enough indeed 
from virtue; and others, on acompliſ ts as 
remote from reafon, as the other politicks from 
virtue; and how much all of them do defpiſe 
the dulneſs of thoſe who cannot, and the fim- 
licity of thoſe who ftrive not to them in 
e attainments: but all this doth not beget 
in me the leaſt ſcruple or ſuſpicion of the truth 
[ have before afferted. I know, that our duty 
is 8 and that the path of duty is the 
moſt direct and com aus one to the hap- 
pineſs of this life, and of another: for I know, 
that nothing is fo taking with God, as an hum- 
ble faith, devour, pure, peaccable and charitable 
religion. 
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religion. As worldly happineſs, I know, that 
a man's own — moved by God's ſpirit, 
and guided by — fs the ſafeſt and the 
planeſt guide he can follow in dark and tem- 

times : my yy conſiſts not in that 
addreſs or ſubrilty of ſpirit, which furniſhes a 


man at all times with plauſible ſhifts; but in 


that integrity and virtue that needs none: and 


the beauty and life of converſation conſiſts nor 


in artificial faces, phantaſtick dreſſes, mechanick 
motions, 27 and 9 much leſs in me- 
chanick — o I may call ſet forms of) chat; 
but in an humble, diligent, and faithful diſcha 

of the duties we owe to all thoſe ſeveral relati- 


ons we ſtand in, and the obſervance of thoſe laws 


of converſation which true philoſo s 
ſeribes. This is that which _— wy ous 


ake us accep- 
table to all, and dear to the wiſe and 8 E 


flights, and tricks, and arts may divert and en- 
tertain; but virtues do charm and captivate : 
thoſe may open us the way to men's houſes, and 
their tables ; but theſe to their boſoms, to their 


| hearts. The ſum of all is, great endowments of 
nature ſeem to be neceſſary for the attainment 


of unneceſſary acompliſhments; common en- 
dowments are ſufficient to make us capable of 


virtue and happineſs. This Marcus Antoninus 


had well obſerv'd, and has as well expreſs'd in 
ſeveral places; more fully, 46. 5. ſect. 3. more 
briefly, elſewhere thus; Tho? , ;, py nn 
thou de ſpaireſt of being a Io z, nun bor | 


gician, a naturaliſt, a mathe- w Hora x, er- 


89 » . Tx — 7 4 2 5 7 
matician, a court ier, a ſlates enero: x; nude « 
empirick, a talkative bigot, or fes. b. mare. 
Ant. Lib. 7* Sect. 41- 


pals 
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paſs for acompliſhments with ſome) yer deſpair 
not of becoming a wiſe man and a philoſopher : 
tho thou haſt not abilities big enough to make 
thy confidence paſs for wit and Ws tg. 
though thou haſi not the art of wheedling, nor 
the talent of ſhifting and deluding ; though thou 
_ boſtuo faculty for Teep diſimulat ion, nor ſlight 
in ſiuuat ion 5 though thy parts lie below all 
theſe, anda great many ves perfection vet 


for all this deſpair not, t hon haſt parts ſuffict- 


ent tomake thee happy; thou mayſi be free (re- 


deemed from the ſervitude of vice) modeſt, 


humble, charitable and obſequious to God; and 
in theſe very few things conſiſts mo cours 
Hit, the bleſſedneſs of life. 1780 


A Third thing wherein the objection ſu 
ſes natural incapacity to | 


Liter and i. is, ſuch a ſlightneſs, levity and 


Ai. 0 - 7 
2 7 . inconſiſtency of temper; as 


ſeems to render men neither fit 
for any cloſe application, nor ſuſceptible of any 
deep and laſting impreſſion: it cannot be denied 
but that ſome are of ſuch an airy, volatile, and 
various temper, that they ſeem to be deſigned 


for — ſerious, nothing great; as if, like 
they were tlie ſport, not work of na- 
ture, made not for uſe, but ornament: but I have 


flowers, 


always ®bſerv'd, that nature makes up defects 


of one kind by advantages of another. Thus it ; 


happens here: thoſe conſtitutions which do moſt 
want ſolidity and ftrengrh, do moſt partake of 


ſoftneſs and tenderneſs : fo that they are as much 
more apt to receive impreſſions, as they are more 


unapt to retain them than others; like yiel- 
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ding air, which the gentleſt ſtroke doth as eaſi - 
ly divide and part, as it doth eaſily return and 
unite itſelf again. Hence tis generally obſery'd, 
that that age and that ſex, that are ſuppoſed to 
have leaſt of fixedneſs and conſtancy, have moſt 
of heat and paſſion in religion; and thoſe minds, 
which are worſt furniſt'd with courage and ex- 
perience, with judgment and reſolution, are moſt 
apt and eaſie tobe mov d and wrought upon by 


religion, or deluded by ſuperſtitious; fears, and 


as apt to be tenderly affected by the repreſen - 
tations of divine 1 and compaſſion; ſo 
that, like bodies which have leſs bulk, but more 
agility, their motion's nimbler, though their 
force and ſtrength be leſs. Now, if this be ſo, 
then the diſadvantage of this temper is not ſo 
great as it is fancied: for tho their paſſions laſt 
not long, they are eaſily rais'd; and conſequent- 
E a temper be but a lit- 

more frequently repeated, they cannot but 


prove ſucceſsful; and ſuch perſons, by the fre. 


quent returns of holy paſſions, will grow habi- 
tually devout, and their devotion. will be as 
ſteady, and more elevated than that of a {lower 
and — conſtitution. But, after all, wherever 
there ap an exuberancy of this humour, 
this is to be imputed rather to their fortune than 
their drr a wanton _ end ry 1 

ent an education, is ally att with a 
5 wanton and ani mind. And tis true, 
that it is a difficult matter for ſuch minds as 


_ theſe to attain to wiſdom and virtue; but tis 


not, becauſe they cannot conſider, but becauſe 


they will not; ler ſuch exchange their hauats of 
N pPlwKkeaſure 


| | 
MH 
. 
. 
b 3 
[ ; 
i 

: 
1 
f 1 


| to add the conterap 
Ing Saviour, of a hoby-God, 


re- call the roving wandring 


obection, founded upon natural inca 
conſider d. Do men 


wanton converſation; let them 
| 5 and their cloſets, and this wilt ſoon work 
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leaſure for the houſe of maurning ; let them 
8 now and then intermix the converſation 
bondage emu peter ů ů * 
fanciful and frolickſame 3 and they wilt ſada 
find their humour much and their 
minds better fix d: to all this, if they could bo 

and of —.— 
a) to 
a and to this, — wage the cloſer, 
— — ſerious refleQion on theſe ſubiscts, 

r 


own eternity ; this would ſoon reduce 

— 2 2 it would ſoon 

— — 

delight to dwelt at homo in the company. of 
wiſe, devout and important thoughts. 

And ow, I think, I hays left no part of this 


in of nd 
and ſtupidity? Acute and a tenacious meu 
mory- are notnecetary to make us virtuous os 
happy. Do they complain of their violent inchi, 
nations to fin? I have ſhewed them rea ſon, cuf- 
tom, faith, curbing the molt natural, or the moſt 
outragiousand ungovernable appetites of man. 
Do they complain ofthe levity and inconſtancy 
of their temper ? Let them retire from the flat 
teries and careſſes of a wanton fortune, een 


felves with the wiſe, or tho afſſicted, with divine 


— 


C & upon them. It 
hang ſoveri 


icate for ihe bitrerneſs 


and. proſeriptions, nothing but the much — 
rer diſciplins of afflietions and judgments can 


effect their cure. 
Under 1 
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a Yager this head of natural i incapacity f that o ": 
ion from morali inca- 


has been ſufficiently an 0 
pc ; for cuſtom is rey Foe 2 — * 
but a ſecond nature: and I have 
at large difcourfed of the power of reaſon and 
faith A 815 I have at large produced ma- 
eſtionable inftances, wherein we have 
Gen th em oyercome our ng natural and moſt 
ch as are, our averfion to 


r a tit 
1 Fit and ſuch like. Nor is it 


— love of 
that any viciaus cuſtom ſhould have ta- 


n deeper root in us; or united themſelves 
more clofely with our very tom theſe; 
and therefore it were abſurd to fancy t thew more 
violent, frubborn, or inſuperable. expreſ- 
an of the prophet, Can the Erbingien change 
bis (bin ? Or the e his Pot? then may 
4000 2 ta de good, who are accu ſſomed 
1 2270 er. 13. is Rota pathetick exaggera- 
op {tus is uſual in a propherick ſtile) of 
177 not an -ffertion of the impoſſibi- 
12 of of an habityal ſinner's change: what has 
been done, and daily is done, can be done, and 
'tis in yain to prove what no man can deny. 
St. Pn, when he had recited a catalogue of 
fuch ſinners as ſhould not enter into the king. 
dom of God, doth afterwards add, and ue 
were ſome of you ; but ye core waſhed, but ye 
are {ant ified, but ye are juſlified in the name 
of our Lard Teſur, and by 25 Spirit of our & a, 
1 Cor. &. Aud Tertulllan does appeal to — 
power and efficacy of the Chriſtian religi 
viſible in the extirpation of vicious habirs 


wrought by it, as a pro>f of its divine . 
N 2 nor 
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nor are ſuch inſtances as theſe wanting this day, 
Theſe, as they do now refute all the idle excuſes 
of ſinners, ſo will they one day be urged in judg- 
ment againſt em to convince 'em, that they owe 
their ruin to their ſloth and obſtinacy, not their 
impotence ; though theſe men ought to remem- 
ber too, that moral impotence is ever derived 
from a voluntary negle& or contempt of all the 
means of happineſs and virtue. I think, I might 
now diſmiſs this objection; having given full 
ſatisfaction to all ſcruples that might diſturb or 
diſcourage any well-meaning and honeſt mind; 


and evidently defeated the pretences of ſuch as 


would fain ſhroud and ſhelter their voluntary 
ſin and folly under the feigned excuſes of im 
tence, incapacity, and in 1 infirmity, 
or inſuperable temptations : for all theſe are mix- 
edand combined in every part of the former ob- 
jection, and receive one and the ſame anſwer. 
But I foreſee, I ſhall be thought in this whole 
diſcourſe to have had too little regard to our 
original corruption. and divine aſſiſtance; and 
therefore, tho? I endeavour'd to guard it in the 
inning againſt all ſiniſter interpretation, I 


3 will here add a brief account of both; eſpecially 


as far as it ſhall appear to me to concern my 

preſent enquiry. OY 
Firſt, Asto the natural corruption of man; 
 __ tfcorruption may be called na- 
Fol NA tural, on the account of the ten- 
, dency of our ſenſitive inclinati- 
ons, ſome things are very plain, ſome very ob- 
ſcure: what is plain, is this, what the preſent 
ſtate of man is with reſpeQ to that NON 

| Wc 


S. a / ĩ MR. ß ̃̃) «rl!!! 8 


do its conjunction with the bo- 
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which the goſpel requires: what is obſcure is 


this, what the ſtate of Adam before the fall was: 
without a clear knowledge of which tis ĩimpoſſi- 
ble to determine how much our nature 1s now 
degenerated (as is ſuppos'd) from the primitive 
prey and excellency of its creation. Seconddy, 

w guilt and corruption could be tranſmitted 
orderived from Adam upon his poſterity. Third- 
ly, what can be ſuppoſed, properly ſpeaking, to 
be the demerit, o , or provocation of ori- 
ginal corruption; what puniſhment can be due 
to it, divided and ſeparated from voluntary tranſ- 
greſſions. Theſe, and a great many things of the 
like nature, I purpoſely paſs over, as neither of 
great importance in themſelves, or at leaſtwiſe 
of no great uſeto my preſent enquiry, and go 
on to what is plain and neceſlary ; and that is, 
what the preſent ſtate and condition of human 
nature is: tor nothing can be more evident, than 
that the Fleſh luſteth againſt the Spirit, and 
the Spirit againſt the Fleſh, Gal. s. Theſe two 
being contrary to one another in their tenden- 


cies and inclinations, this conflict or oppoſition 


of ſpirit and body diſcovers itſelf the more, the 
more pure and perfect the law is that we are 
under: this tendency of the body is fo apparent 
and undeniable, that it was ever acknowledged 
by all wiſe heathens. Hence 
the Platonicks frequently im- 
pute the dominion of the pow- 
er and liberty ofthe ſoul of man 


Phtinus, Ennead. 1. 
lib. 1. c. 9 Ennead. 
2. lib. 3. c. 15. En- 
nead. 3. lib, 1. . 8. 
Aug. de. cv. Dit. 


dy; and hence it was, that ſome of them whom 
St. Auſtin refutes, by giving an account of the 
l 3 nature 


4 
nature ofthe raiſed body, rejected the Chriſtian 
doctrine of the reſurrection, jurlging the reſti 
tution of the body, rather a diminution of, than 
acceſſion to, the happineſs of the mind. The 
 P%ythagoreans looked upon the body as the pri- 
fon and puniſhment of the foul: and, in ſhort, 
the philoſophy of the heathens did conſiſt chief. 
ly in this, the ſubduing the appetites of the b 
tothe reaſon of the mind: and this appears 
n and ſcope of Chriſtian phi- 
jloſophy: from whence it follows, that the diſor- 
der of human nature (call it original corruption, 
or what you pleaſe) conſiſts in tlie epymun mip- 
os, the luſt and conrupiſtence of the fleſh. This 
is evident from all the writings of St. Pew! eſpe- 
cially Romans the th; and this is the ſenſe of 
Oe the 5th. Rs indeed, are we 
capable of imagining any other corruption in 
2 for if che bes Conflict between right 
rea ſon and carnal appetite; if the tendency of 
the body and mind be oppoſite and contradic- 
tory, *tis nonſenſe to ſuppoſe both corrupt and 
ſinful: for then the contradiction and conflict 
would ceaſe. From hence it follows plainly, 
that we are born with capacities of, and inclina- 
tions to, virtue as well as vice, though nothing 
be more manifeſt than that the appetite of tlie 
body exerts itſelf firſt, grows up to ſtrength and 
maturity ſooneſt, and doth more powerfully 
and forcibly move, than the ſuggeſtions and 
perſwaſions of reaſon S-roxdly, it is from hence 
| 8 that che ſtate of righteouſneſs conſiſts in 
the prevalency of the body over the mind. Aut 
from hence appears the neceſſity of divine grace 
ns” or 


0 
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- 
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or alfiſtarice: for Face thedomi- 3 
15 1 — ape." e Grace — 


0 d the body doth in power fo 
much overmarch the mind, the a —_ pelle of it 
olent, more 
conſtant, I had almoſt Rid, more natural than 
the dicutes of reaſon ; and this power receiv 
daily $ereale and augmeatstion by a ſenſus 
education, and by a daily and unavoidable com- 
merœe with the world, and thoſe temptations 
which awaken, pratifie and enflame the a 
tires of the ; ir were morally impoſſible 


a_ the mind dul maſter and overcome the 


if it were nor aided by divine grace and 

— 42 - But tien it muſt be remember 'd, 
that tis repugnant to the very notion of atd or 
aſſiſtanoe, that it ſhould tnake void the neceſſity 
of oor own endeavours : as the light of revela« 
tion doth not extinguiſh that of reafon, but en- 
dreaſe it; o neither does the f of God's 
grace renter our natural uſtleſs, but 
and help it. Nb adde ee what T have 

ſaid before, comprifes all that is neceſſary to be 
Known Gernidg nave; and may be ceded 
to theſe three or four heads. Fh, That the 
—— God is neceſſary to enable us to live 
rtuoufly and ha iy} Setvatly, That grace 


8 not e tute or cancel our obli- 
Wdu =_ & eureful uſe of that na» 


us With; Therdly, 
That Mi AR eh (98 defitous to further 
and afl wen in their endeayonts after vir- 


; nd 1 fv, Thar dhe grace 


rue an 


of God i is accent for us, or that we tecrivx 


N 4 by 
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by it as great an addition of ſtrength or ſpiritua 
aid, as, being joyned with our ſincere endea- 
vours, 15 neceſſary to make us virtuous and ha 
Py. If we den th 

toundation of prayer to, and dependence u 
God; we can give no tolerable account of, at 
leaſt, one third part of the goſpel of Chriſt ; and 
we unavoidably diſcourage mankind from all 
hopes of happineſs: If we deny the ſecond, we 
deſtroy the very nature of man, render all laws, 
exhortations, admonitions, rewards and puniſh- 
ments uſeleſs, ſilly and impertinent; and make 
divine grace the very foundation of carnal ſecu- 
rity, of deſperate and deſtructive negligence 


and ſloth: It we deny the third or fonrth, we 
mult unavoidably affirm, either that the Mp] 
5 


pineſs of man does no way depend upon 
grace of God, or that his miſery is fatal and un- 
avoidable. All which are abſurdities groſs and 


palpable to all minds which lie not under the 


thickeſt darkneſs of blind ſuperſtition and pre- 
vary Whoever will now refle& upon all that 


1as been ſaid, will eaſily be able to conclude, 


that we have no enemy without us, none with- 


in us, that can neceſſitate and compel us to be 


miſerable: miſery may be our choice or puniſh- 
ment, it can never be our fate: our natural cor- 
ruption may invite and incline us, but can never 
force and compel us to be wicked: for there is 


no temptation, no inclination, which God's 
grace and our induſtry, are not able to reſiſt 
and overcome: fo that now there remains at 


laſt no other incapacity of hap 
is Penal, which is the next 
ken to. | 


$ 


Tu Penal 


e firſt of theſe, we ſubvert the 


„ener g rg 


ineſs, than what 
thing to be ſpo- 
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Penal incapacity conſiſts in God's final and 
immutable rejection of man 
from grace and pardon. The N. a 5c 


matter of this objection ſhall 


be fully handled, Vol. 4. where I ſhall be obli- 

ged to treat of the troubles of the mind, and 
their cure. In the mean time, all that is neceſ- 
ſary to be obſerved here, is, fr//, That this 
ſtaxe of final rejection from grace and pardon, 


is Penal; a ſtate to which nothing but mens vo- 


luntary hay e, can betray em, and thoſe 


too tranſgreſſions of the deepeſt guilt, and moſt 
n for ſurely nothing leſs can 
provoke a God, who delights to exerciſe Lo- 
ving-kindne/ſs and Mercy, a God of infinite 
long · ſuffering and patience, to paſs a ſentence, 


an irreverſible ſentence of eternal ruin and dam- 


nation upon any of his creatures. Secondly,That 
no miſtaken fancies of the unpardonableneſs of 
our ſtate may either tempt us deſperately to re- 
nounce God our Saviour, and virtue, it behoves 
us to conſider, what ought to be the proper in- 


fluence of this perſuaſion that there is ſuch a 


Penal flate on this ſide the grave. 
Firſt, If they who believe ſuch a ſtate, will 
att conſonant to their own opinion, they muſt 


not allow themſelves in a courſe of wilful ſin, 


725 ny be inſenſibly betray'd into that dread- 
© Jeng 
Secondly, Since impenitence and hardneſs of 


heart is a _— and inſeparable conſequence 


of that dreadful ſentence, which excludes men 
from grace and pardon; therefore no man can 


rationally conclude himſelf in this ſtate till the 
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bas matle al. poſſible attempts to recover him. 


and becauſe, 
aſtly, No man can conclude his etdeavour 
un |, till death furprize him in an ob. 
durate and impenſtent Mate for habit ual fih- 
ners have become eminent faints; and lapſed 
Chriſtians, nay apoftares, have not only reco- 
vered their former ſtate, but redeemed rheir 
crimes dy more than ordinary degrees of re- 
tance, devotion and charity, and, by unde- 


fade conſequence, ha ve been reſtored to God's | 


1 : for grace is in order to pardon, fancti- 

fat ion in order to juſtification, virtue in order 
to glory: therefore no can 11 ive over His 
attempts of ap ng his 
corruptions, While Fo — him in the 
land e the living Thefe rules, if 
will, 1 queſtion not, render the 
ſuch a pena! Pate, as the ob 


very profitable and uſeful to f 
ious to the eternal intereſt 


who by the dread of fuch a ftate, | is 4 
terred from bold and provoking fins, and from 
an habitual courſe of wilful impiery, reaps an 
kable advantage by it; and h » Who ad. 


unſpea 
4 to religion a virtue, and vontinues to 
his life's end, ſincerely endeayouring to pleaſe 


God, and obtain his pardon, ſhall never affer 
pay prejudice in another life by his melancholy 


en fancies in this. 
affertion, that hap- 


Having thus cleared thy 


to derdve any counrenance of 
from 


ſelf from his fin, and that without fuccefs : 


BE re 


4 is attained here, from ſuch objeions a's | 
E Ra 


| conh er, with what alpett revelation regards 


Vappimeſe the fruit of religion tied by 


ſo it is; and therefore relolving to 
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from ie dliere remains but two more that 
I hi of the one whereof prelſes hard upon 
under a ptetended authority of revelation; 

hs thy ee of mankind a- 
gainſt me. I wall begin 5h the Rewer; Ao 


eee d b f der ar a 
[4 | 
| or vblirutls the atcaiaients « . > 


CHAP. vn. 


N no enemy to our preſent bp ; 


Þinels. 


Pain texts, and the r, ae 
faith and virtue. The dotIrene of the rr 


wot incox ſſleut with . nor that of 
"ROO 


Were not 

23 ny their ages the 8 
and purſuit of Spa 1d Won Id very ran 
that the goſpel, which was delign'd to be 

great inſtrument of our happine py ho th | 
to dit and damp our endeavours 
after it; that the opel, whole E 
fill our minds wi ſhould 


as an enemy to our ne Bur 
to leave hv 


obſtacle — nor deſpiſe any * 
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that has the leaſt colour or appearance of an 
ment in it, I will rA fancy. 

Religion ever had, and always muſt have, 
the character of its author viſibly ſtamp d upon 
it; nothing that is not infinitely kind, and 
nitely wiſe, can be formd in any part of reve- 
lation truly divine: from whence we may ra- 
tionally conclude, that the great aim of God in 
the eſtabliſhing religion, is to advance the hap- 
Pineſs of man, and to advance it in a method 
conſonant to thoſe natural principles he has im- 
planted in him: nor did any one inſpired au- 
thor think otherwiſe. He that keepeth the 
law (faith Solomon) happy is he, Prov. 29. 
Great peace have they that love thy law, and 
nothing ſhall offend them, Pſal. 119. Happy 


#s the man that findeth wiſdom, and the man 


that getteth underſtanding, Prov. 2. That this 
was to be underſtood of actual and preſent 
happineſs in this life, is apparent from what 
follows a little after; Length of days are in 
her right hand, and in her left hand riches 
and honour. Her ways are ways of pleaſant- 
neſs, and all her paths are peace. She is a 
Free of life to thoſe that lay bold upon her. 
And * the goſpel, as a higher and more 
perfect diſpenſation, doth propoſe to us as our 
great and chief end, life and immortality; yet 


here; but rather doth eſtabliſh it upon proper 
and firm foundations; and fences it about with 
impregnable bulwarks. Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you, not as the world 
gives, give I unto you ; let not your heart be 

ns | troubled, 


th it by no means exclude us from happineſs 


0 3 WG 7 wy 7 7 5 
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troubled, neither let it be Joh. 24, 27. 
Note the frat of of the 1 bay 


Kc. 
Gal. 53. 22. "Now che Gef begs Fill you with | 


oy and peace in _—_— „ and make you 4 


r in hope through 7 Power of the Holy 


Ghoſt, Rom. 15. 
all things, having 
16, and of that 


ole 74 profitable fo 
romsſe of the hin that now 
ich it to come, 1-Tim. 4. 9; 


Nor can I indeed conceive how the ſtate of 


a righteous and holy ſoul ſhould be other than 
a happy and bleſſed one: the belief and confi- 
dent expectation of a heaven, muſt needs be 


ee woe porting and raviſhing, than the rich- 


of a (inner; and that ſecurity, both 
of this and a future life, which a — 
ys in the protection of God, 
— 2 his favour, who is almighty, — 


mutable, c. muſt infinitely exceed any thing 


that a ſinner can attain to; and muſt exclude 
thoſe uneaſy fears which do frequently i interrupt 


the ſinnerꝰ's enjoy — and over-caſt his hopes. 


He that loves God and. virtue, cannot but be 


happy in the daily praftice and enjoyment of 


whas he moſt delights in. And he, ky, that 

hath ſubdued his paſſions, and overcome the 

world, cannot chooſe but reap the daily fruits 
of ſo glorious a conqueſt, and be conſtantly en- 

tertain d with pleaſing refſections and delight- 

— — * 3 yet, if 9 enjoy no- 

thing e at ſoveraignty, nani- 

ar. , and divine — wr . —. of 


: fo which he thereby gains, were an abundant 
reward of this victory. The ſum of all is this; 
a good man has the beſt title to the bleſſings 


of 


190 Av — 


_ of this life, le gan 
pron with 25 Lk 


— ſinoe I ſaw well — 2 
courſs of providence, P 
I and the other were not incompatible; 
5, on the contrar 
Reer happineſs in this world doth 
as hut a eg — fo, or 

quali e of for the happineſs af another; 
Which dogh in ſome meaſure already appear, 


the or- 


P of che tal 
bow 


——— 
i But whas becomes now of the doctrins af the 
croſs ? 1 and mild commen» 
pon that of our Saviour, 
The die, 4 25 227 will come 
him deny himmel, ond 
wp his eroſe and follow 


3 16. = — 4 — 
non, as it ay or Ame. 


— — 9 ppinets whigh is promiſed here- 


y, that that wherein tie life ; 


— | 
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1 
F . renn Glow is 
the reſurrection and eternal life are unqueſtion- 
able truths, and that he, who believes em as 
firmly as confellors and martyrs did, may, like 
them, be happy, though a thouſand ſeas of ca- 
lamities and troubles ſhould break in upon him. 
Ass to mortification, which is a duty of per- 
petual obligation Oe the purity eligi 
. is {till the fame, tho? its for- 
med/d by the ie, tune in the world be alter d) 
of nature as 45 this did at firſt ſignify the re- 
r our preſet nunciation and extirpation of 


e LES Fewißb and Pagan luſts, ac- 


cording to that of St. Paul, Mortify your 
members which are upon earth; fornication, 
unc leanne ſi, mordinate affection, evil concu- 
piſtence, and covetouſneſs, which is idolatry, 
Col. 3. 5. And it ſtill ſignifies the ſame thing; 
and whatever difficulty we are to encounter 
in the performance of. this duty, it muſt be 
vanquiſh'd; for tis impoſſible to be wicked 


and happy: a man wicked is his own Heilt; 


and eve ſſion, every luſt is a fiend, a fury 
that doth 8 + dr) Mere: fu him; and al 


this the 3 themſelves did not only con- 


ſtantly acknowledge, but alſo paint out with 
as lively eloquence as any Chriſtians could ever 
ir experience (over whom ſin had an 


uncontrouled dominion) moſt effeftually con- 


vincing them of the outrages, tyranny, and 
N miſchiefs of wicked 40 — 
ble paſſion: nay, ſo manifeſt is it that the ſub- 
duing theſe irregular paſſions is neceſſary to 
225 8 
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our happineſs, that even Eper eans themſelves 
(notwithſtanding their A the Ag 
of man to this ſhort life, and by a probable - 
conſequence reſolying ultimately into the en- 
joyments of the body) did js look upon them- 
ſelves as extremely injured by Tully, and athers, 
when they repreſented them as revolted from, 
and enemies tg virtue, "Tis nat my buſineſs 
here to examine what foundation for virtue 
their ern coud leave, or what rank and 
place they could aſſign it; tis enough that 
they could not but . wiedge it as neceſ- 
N happineſs 278 
is true, mortification, in the goſpel-ſenſe, 
requires us not only to reſtrain theſe irregular 
luſts; but alſo not to over- rata and over - value 
this world, and the things of it; not to look 
upon this life as our only or chief portion, and 
daat upon it with fondneſs and paſſion: and I 
cannot think that this is 5 thing more than 
what is implied and included in the former 
notion of mortification ; this moderation gf 
our inclinations to the world, being a proper 
and neceſſary foundation of the former abſti- 
nence; it being very improbable that he, who 
values and doats upon the world above all 
things, ſhould refrain from irrzgylar purſuits 
and enjoyments of it. Now, even this degree 
of mortification, and the neceſſity of it in or- 
der to happineſs, was clearly taught by the 
wiſe men among the heathens, as by our Savi- 
our and his apoſtles; by rhoſe conducted by 
the light of nature, as by theſe conducted b 
the light of revelation ; ang that together wp 
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the diſcipline which promotes it, I mean the 
obſervation of great abſtinence from ſenfinl 
pleaſures. No monk or anchoret can ſpeak 
with a more glorious contempt of the world 
than a ſtoick; but their flights, who would al. 
low the body, the world, and the things of it, 
No place nor degree in the number of good 
thi are too daring and bold to hay any 
ſtreſs upon: but the opinion of other philoſo- 
phers, who allow'd theſe their proper place 
and value, ought to be of weight with us; be- 
cauſe they ſnew us plainly, that mortification 
was ever thought by the light of nature, ſub- 
ſervient to our true happineſs. Hzerocles, in 
the beginning of his divine comments, gives 
us a ſhort, but full account of the Pyrhagorean 
(and I may add Platonick) philoſophy in this 
point: the E = bers is, The 5 
3 of phila ſop et troy 
| nee ic, Coe | 
aryenins 1b, x& Soul of man from ſenſual tuſts 
Z , 20d 1 paſſions, and 
„ de . fo transform it into the — 
tet Swine bee, HCſF and image of God this 
n rr! it purſues, by 
en Subs; diſcovering to us excellem 
ae r 2% truths, and by recommending 
76 "Sir wt, woe FO the praftice of excellent 
m ** virtues, And this was that 
philoſopliy which the beſt and acuteſt of the 
eathens looked upon as the only way to hap- 
| 2 ; fo far were they from judging it incon- 
liſtent and incompatible with it: nay, they 
deemed this v te of virtue a {tate of more 


exalted happineſs, and an image of the divine 


lite. 
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life. Hence is that little leſs than inp 
heat or rapture of Tu/ly; I hes Obi anionaccogni- 
the ſoul, having Adi ſe over'd . aa 1 5. vir- 
and entertain 4 virtue, bas ne 


extinguiſh'd its 2400 for, dad dif 2. 


Rlifled luft as the reproach and peut, one. 


ſlain — zts wp ad Hel... * * en 
and bath put off all are J | 
death and ruin, Sc. What Sohn one 
can be ſaid, or as much as dum ſuis, N 
fancied, more bleſſed than the o — ing 
ſlate of ſuch a man? Nay, derm & 

after all, the greateſt patrons b en at. 
and i aa? Le 1 * did E 222 
ever owledge mode» en 3 
ration in our Mons and en- —＋ os 


aud indulgence of the . and. Nr ficut 


joyments indiſpenſably neceſs Wid <> dici aur ex. 


fary to our happines. 8 


Ni edmirari prope res eft una Numici, 


Solague que poſit Jacere ac ſervare beatos. | 
Horat. 


Nought to admire's the thing alone that can 
Cauſe and Pau the happineſs of man. 


And ? tis well known, how much the fol- 
lowers of Epicurus gloried in his abſtinencs ; 
that theſe voluptuarĩes ſhould preſcribe and 
practiſe the rine of mortification ! but this 
they were compelled to by the irreſiſtible force 
of reaſon : for how can he, who doats upon the 
world, and melts in ſoft and ſenſual pleaſures, 


be able to ſecure the repoſe of his mind againſt 
* | oſs 
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thoſe melancholy alterations which may 
and ſome time or other will certainly, 
himſelf and his enjoyments ? On what foun- 
dation can the peace or liberty of his mind be 
citabliſh'd? Or can he be happy, who is di- 
ſtreſsd by every change of weather, and is 
divided and diſtracted between numerous con- 
paſſions, and a ſlave to each? 
To come to a concluſion; the ſeri 
ſo far from denying, that it does a the 


r attaining happineſs: nor are the 


of confeſſors and martyrs, or the 


doftrine of mortification, any prejudice to this 

aſſertion: for neither afffiction nor mortifica- 

tion are inconſiſtent with the true wc gon 
of man. That affliction is not, the exa 

2 2 0 martyrs and confeſſors tri 

ſufficiently evince: that mor- 


t 
the ſuffrages of ſuch as were conducted by the 
light of nature; and of fuch too, as were en- 
tirely devoted to the pleaſures of th's life, and 
that upon undeniable grounds. I have now 
| ſpoke to all thoſe objections which ſeem to 
oppoſe and aſſault my poſition of the 
lity of attaining happineſs, with an 
reaſon, or pretence of divine a1 

now high time I ſhould to 2. 
thoſe, who againſt this aſſertion oppoſe, not 
teaſons and arguments, bur obſervation and 
experience. 


CHAP. 


vation 15 not, is nr $i confeſsd bx 
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happy is extremely ſmall; and moſt men, if 
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em 
Ol matter of fall and experience 


The rr ers The leotned; rol 
happy. The bappineſs of the devout gueſ- 
tioned, end demanſerated by inſtances, 


AA FTER all the pains I have taken in the 
firſt ſection to demonſtrate, that the 
—— and ſearch . happineſs is a rational 
undertaking, an employment becoming the 
nature and ſtate of man : and, after all Ther 
have _ in this ſecond, to c_— che 
ibility of attaining it, and to di | 
il objection to the contrary ; there — 
Kill one object ion, which, if true, were ſuffici- 


ent to diſcourage the endeavours, and chill the 


heat of the moſt virtuous and reſolved ambi- 
fe tres, aeg may do Weg by ſock 
| "Tis true, hap may be found in ſpecu- 
lation; but ms. ay if eyer, in poſſeſſion and 
fruition. The number of the fortunate and 


2 


not all, when they have worn lite to its 


period, may give that account of it which the 


(and as others, no doubt, thought happy) 
ner did of his to Pharaoh, F La and 255 

have the days of the years of my life beer, 
Gen. 27. But it moves me not ſo much co 


hear this from the mouth of a ſhepherd, who 


03 front 


| = 
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from his youth led a laborious and unſettled 
life: but when I read the mournful poems of 
Job, the diſcontents and melancholy of Solo- 
mon, men no leſs eminent for wiſdom and phi- 
loſophy, than for their worldly glory and pro- 
ſperity ; when I read them bewailing the lot 


of mankind, unable to reflect upon it without 
a mixture of indignation, contempt, and wo- 
maniſh ſorrow; I cannot but acknowledge, 


that I am ſhrewdly tempted to deſpair of hap- 


| pineſs, as of ſomething too great and divine 


to make its abode upon earth; and to look 
upon all the fine diſcourſes that men make of it, 


only as ſo many flights of a bold fancy. Hap- 


pineſs ! What is it? or where is it? In what 


_ diſtant coaſts or unknown ions does it 


dwell? Who, and where are the fortunate ! 


Who, and where are the darlings of heaven, 


to whoſe lot it happens? Shall we, like Baje- 


Se /, in a melancholy humour, think poor, filly, 


| leazy peaſants happy? O hoppy ſhepherd, 


who hadſt neither Sebeſtia ner Orthobales to 


(aſe. (Knowle's Turkiſh Hiſt.) As if ſecure 


| beggary and flothful want 
0 whether were happineſs: happy thus 
might I call the man born 
blind ; he has no eyes to loſe. Mt 
Or, ſhall we call the gaudy ſwarm, which 


(like flies and inſects in gleams - 
eee J, #5: of ſun-ſhine) do buz and flut- 


ter in the ray's and warmth 


of preatneſs and proſperity ? Shall we call 


theſe happy? Ah! are they that fur- 


niſh theatres and poets with tragick ſtories. 


A 
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ly preſent you wich the envy'd 
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Amongſt theſe, reſtleſs pains con 
levity, ungovernable inſolence, — ng 


meagre en luſt, empty pride, 
loud and 2 — finally, 


ſhameful and fearful fins, have their abode: 


and can we call thoſe hap ppy, , who are infeſted 
with ſuch legions of evils? Miſerere tu feli- 
cium; they are their own burthen, whilſt they 
are others envy. 

Shall we then call the buſy trading world 


happy? Alas! theſe woul 


have thought it a happineſs, 1.9 „ 
not to have needed to 


or toil; they love wealth, | bur moſt admire 


Res non . labore, [ed 5 oa 


Not gold th leb ring dig themſelves in mines „ 
But what the toiling anceſtor reſig us | 
To his more bapfy iſſue. 


If this be ſo, one would think I mighr bold- 


glory of mighty — as - 6h Sa ala, 


unqueſtionable 


— — — — eitel of the hea- 0 
then Gods prefer'd the happineſs of Ag/aus . 
Pbydius before that of Gyges / And the wiſeſt 


of men (in his times at leaſt) preferred the 
fee of Tellus before that of CY u 
this ſentence ſeems not only to deny 
thoſe particular princes happy, but alſo to 
2 unce the very ſtate of royalty uncapable 
f ro or * leaſt leſs capable than m 


Q 4 
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| of a plough-man. Indeed this fidte, when 
adtive and glorious, is full of fears, and carts, 
and hazards ; when ſluggiſh and unactive, full 

? 


of ſhame: what can be the * es of a 
ſtate to dig for friendſhip, or for pleaſure? 
For love is the buſineſs and enjoyment of e- 
quals ; obedience is all ſubjects can offer, or 
indeed monarchs can receive: all higher and 
nearer approaches to the throne, are but intru- 
ſions of ambition and delign: nor can I poſ- 
ſibly diſcern what ſatisfaction the great mortal 
can take in any s of duty or affec- 
tion, which he can never diſtinguiſh from the 
fawning and flatrery of thoſe who in their 
hearts deſpife and hate him : how ſhall he 
know that any truly love him, when none dare 
light him? Or how ſhall he diſcern who ſerves 
him out of duty, where every man even ob- 
trudes himſelf upon his commands out of in- 
tereſt? In a word, the paſſions of a prince are 
ſo much greater than other mens, as is his 
mind and fortune; his converſation is not with 
the minds of men, but with faces, or rather 
masks and diſguiſes. And as to his pleaſures, 
his guſt of them is very flat, bei cloy'd and 
ſurfeited by his affluence: and whereas ail o- 
ther men, as the ambitious and vain-glorious, 
the coyetous, the lover, ſeem to aſcend, and 
rife above themſelves in the acquifitions of 
thoſe pleaſures they aſpire to; the monarch 
 debaſes himſelf, deſcends, and f below his 
tortune, to meet hir. And yet I am not of 


Apotl:'s nor Solon's mind; I cannot think there 


is any great happineſs in the ignorance and 
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glory, through burning ſands and dreadful de- 
Les How came W of deſperate 


diſcontent, to die his own murderer ? Whence 


was it that the learned and Tally, af- 


ter ſo many brave diſcourſes of the contempt of 
death and pain, and, briefly, all human evils, 
did ſink ſo poorly under the weight of his miſs” 
_ fortunes? Whence was it, that after he had 
taught the ſoul's immortality, and its tranfla- 


into ſome glorious ſtar, he ſhould: at 
laſt be ſo unwilling to let it leave this vile 
clod of earth, and the decay'd, melancholy, 
and darkſome manſion of the body? If leam- 
ing did put men in poſſeſſion of happineſs, why 
was our Raleigh ſo — ſo unfortunate, not 
more toſs d by a reſtleſs fortune, than a reſtleſs 


mind? Why was our Verulam fo utterly a 
ſtranger to happineſs in both fortunes, as un- 


able to govern and enjoy proſperity aright, as 
to — under adverts? 1 were 
ſo ſoveraign an antidote againſt miſery; if 


philoſophy were ſuch a paradiſe, and ſpecula- 


tions were ſuch luſcious meals, the very fruits 
of the garden; why do the learned leave their 
ſacred ſhades to haunt the houſes of great 


fawn and cringe, and with all imaginable al- 
_ fiduity and artifice labour to inſinuate them- 
ſelves into ſuch men, whoſe eſteem for them is 


a juſt ſcandal to them, and their favours but ſo 


many publick marks of reproach ? O vileſt 
ſort of ſervitude! Can it conſiſt with the gran- 
deur of a philoſopher, with the true liberty of 


Chriſtian ſpirit, to lacquey ſame favourite of 
ETC r 


re rere 


ones, or the courts of princes? Why do they 
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fortunes, and for many years together with an 
obſtinate ſtupidity digeſt the caprices of his 
humour; and not only diſſemb 17 70 


e u even his vanity and folly ? 
not this only, but there are davith arts of bo 
ſinuation to be practiſed upon every one that's 
near him: O glorious merit! When the ſame 
ing recommends the philoſopher, that doth 
the Valet de Chambre, or the footman! And 
yet, after all, even this equals not the baſeneſs, 
the ſlavery of thoſe who 88 philoſophy 
and themſelves to the multitude, and make an 
ignorant and inſolent herd the arbitrary ſove- 
raigns of their principles, their liberty, their 
E for this depends upon their popu 
rity. O how far ſhould I prefer the humble, 
contented, and independent drudgery of an 
honeſt mind, before this unmanly ſervitude! 
How far ſhould I prefer the generous and un- 
deſigning freedom and unconcernment of a 
poet (whatever ignorance or contempt of in- 
_ tereſt it may be traduced for) before the for- 
mer ſort of ſervile philoſophick proggers 
And now there remains no place where 
happineſs can as much as be pages 
ſuſpected to dwell, unleſs a- * > at oO 
mongſt the devout and religi- 
ous. Theſe, ſure, live in raptures and trans fi- 
gurations on the mount; theſe ſure have their 
8 1 * ity 11 8 de- 
rive glory, and liberty, and joy, and peace, 
and — 4 theſe are amal 15 divine na- 
ture, how can they therefore be deſtitute of a 
divine happineſs! But, alas! behold the * 
* 0-4 : 9 5 ied. 
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fed Jeſus, and we ſhall find him, as the pſalmiſt 
e e eee np 


row, and acquainted with grief. Here again 
the moſt zea as and che moſt. clevated of our 


divine maſter's _ IF im this life only 
we beve hope is Chr iſt, we are of all men 
the moſt miſerable, I Cor. 15. 19. 


O happineſ? | 
Thou 4 Pee. or rather plea afing nd, 
Thou always ſou ht, and never to found! 
In what grot do thou, or what cell, 
Or in what court or temple duell? 
Where, and what art thou? Art thou merely 
name ; 


No otherwiſe known, than by — and 2 


fame ? 
Art à reality? Or, art thou juſt 

Like publick good and publick raft, 
A ſolemn, ſacred, but deceitful notion? 


Bar to rem Hts hls ror; The 
3 t a | 
#197 parc pular objection; 922 
the evil conf — which attend ſins 
and follies of the multitude, and from thoſe 
complaints which human infirmity has ſome- 


time wrung from the wiſe and virtuous, would 


unſoundly and illogically infer, that there is no 
ſuch thing as tapp here below. Beſides, 
the bf martyrs 
St. Paul, have been Inider d! in the forego- 


Ai pter: and in the ſecond chapter of 
3 
nappy 


, and the words of 


We 0'T WE on, 
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which we call miracles. What triumph 
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nor take away ; fic ware Coniſton 
apoſtles ; and ſuch are all thoſe at 
day, Sas me into the g 


IE 


4, 


image of the divine nature, by the mighty 


energy of the divine ſpirit and divine truths. 
Let us conſider hat ſtate of Chriſt and 
his apoſtles was in this life. I will not take 
ice of thoſe ecitatick pleaſures, which 
they felt when they did thoſe Godlike works, 
be equal to theirs, who ſaw diſeaſes; devils and 

ſubject to their commantls? What 
de 2 to theirs, when they gave lit 
to the blind, ſtrength to the 
? 4 whar a height was wonder 
For raiſed in each ot theſe perform- 
or nothing could be more wonderful 
than the power, or delightful than the charity 


; 1 but this I paſs over, be- 


cauſce 
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cauſe this power is not to be attained by us. 
Let us come to that which is; I mean, the vir- 
tues of Chriſt and his apoſtles. He bad not 4 
bole where to lay his head: Tis true; but 
how truly great was he within himſelf? How 
much above the mean and unmanly defires of 
ambition, covetouſneſs, or luſt ? He indulged 
himſelf in no ſenſual carnal pleaſures, tis true; 
but how calm that ſoul, which no angry or en- 
vious paſſion diſturb'd, where nothing but fa- 
cred love dwelt? The love of God, the love 
of man, and the rational and wiſe love of him- 
ſelf? How happy that foul which was illumi- 
nated with divine knowledge, ſupported by an 
unſhaken faith, and filled with joyful reflec- 
tions and glorious hopes? That which in 
the ſilence of the night, and the retirements 
of the mount, did pour forth it ſelf in prayers 
and hallelujah's ? That foul, which, full of God 
and full of heaven, had no room for uneaſy 
cares or afflifting ſorrows ? ?Tis true, our ſa- 
viour met death with pale looks and me- 
lancholy pangs of ſoul ; but 'tis as true that 
his faith ſurmounted his fears; his agony endu- 
red but fora little while; an undiſturb'd peace, 
and a well-ſettled ſerenity of mind immediate- 
| 3 it; and his trouble and pain in 
death, like the eclipſe that attended it, did but 
overcaſt and darken the joy, the light within, 
not extinguiſh it: who could finiſh the laſt att 
of life with more humble majeſty, or with more 
ſettled peace? In the life and death of our dear 
Lord we behold that of his diſciples; for they 
were all followers of him, as they 11 wm | 


Yo OO OP LY 


wo Sw rH@AS & ® 05S I. 


ſumptuous 


hiloſophical ; their joy | ſteadyrandati 
Bale le of God vigorous; their chari 


the world, modeſt; their minds reſolved and 


brave in afflictions, chearful and compoſed in 


death i .. ho heh 2tg: | 
Leet it ſtand then as an unſhaken truth, that 
happineſs may be attain d in this life: for what 
the followers of our Lord and Mafter attain'd 
to, that may we; their natural paſſions and 
infirmities were the ſame with ours ; our trials 


and temptations are far leſs than theirs; we 
ſerve the ſame God, we are guided by the ſame 
_ truths, ſupported by the ſame power, elevated 


by the fame hopes; we have the ſame peace 
bequeath'd us, the ſame fpirit, the ſame hea- 
ven promiſed/ us, and we march under the 


conduct of the captain of our ſalvation, 


Who by hit death has aboliſhed death, and 
brought life and immortality to light. Nor 
ought this to ſeem to us an over-daring or pre- 
poſition, ſince the poſſibility of 
happineſs is a notion conſonant to tlie com- 
mon ſenſe of all mankind: for *tis ha ppineſs 


which laws, enacted for the n er of the 


multitude, and philoſophical rules, preſcrib'd 


for the government of our paſſions, do aim at; 


all law-givers have ever promiſed the people 
wealth, and peace, and glory, and ſecurity, as 
the fruits of their obedience: and all philoſo- 
phers have ever promiſed tranquillity of mind 
and rational pleatures to their tollowers, as the 


4 Fr 


| ſhould be of them: what can be happig fn 

their ſtate here was? Their liſe was req and 
1 nal: 

| 7 

man fervent and diffuſed; their deſires, as to 


rewards. - 


* 
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do unanimouſly propoſe to us; 


and; palpable à cntradiction were it to all 


thoſe, to deny the attainment of it poſſible. | 
The concluſion of this ſecond ſocbi m 


| To look back now upon this whole ſeftion, 


and ſum up the ſubſtance and force of it, tis 


this: God, who made us, made us on 
to: be happy: for what other deſign 


d in- 


2.5" rf! 
ren 
S B-FEFEEFZB Er 


finite 


2 ares 88. 29 
hay love to it ſelf in cmd 
pry wn eras pr 45 15 
dies and capacities 
— for the contemplation and enjoyment ot 
himſelf and his works; the works provided. rh 
him for our entertainment, he 
things that could-miniſter either to out neoeſſi 
not as 11 but men is, 
but our had their 
times of he would 
nave m ape alt as, near as, we can, that 
life cad in heaven; for we are one day 
to be 9 to them: here he would have us, 
e == 
or the ety. and enjoym * :S 
dom wherein dwells right — for that is 
the bleſſed end and conſummation of all our 
endeavours, deſires, and hopes: but when we 
Ir * es 4 fo of Raeder 
ineſs, we do not the e that it 
. Sper from the earth; 1 5 — 4 on the 
G y, if that ſtate be the canſummation of 
all things, tis neceſſary to be concluded, that, 
every ſtep we advance nearer to it, we mount 
and aſcend higher, in brighter, calmer, and 
purer regions. Heaven is like the glorious 
building, whoſe: acceſs is full of delight and 
beauty: for as that youth, which precedes our 
a, has its ſweetne(s, its beauty, its na- 
tural perfection and pleaſure ; ip 5 is moral 
ſtate, 8 precedes our e „its proper 
—4 of perfection and ble edneſs: 12 lis. 
Is no ſmall 6 one neither ; * as we are rooted: 
© ur 
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but a little lower than the angels, in reſpe& 
to the dignity of our nature; ſo ſurely our 
2 begins nearly to approach and re- 
ſemble theirs, when our mind, filled with di- 
vine truths, charity and hopes, becomes free, 
generous, reſolvd, conſtant, chearful, meek, 
gentle, devour, heavenly; when it has fo ac- 
cuſtom'd it ſelf to virtue, and familiarly ac- 
quainted it ſelf with heaven, that the fins and 
1 of the ſenſual part of the world look 
ike the manners and entertainments, not only 
of a foreign, but barbarous and impoveriſh'd 
country; and when, laſtly, by its frequent 
retirements from the body, and uy com- 


merce witli rational and ſpiritual pleaſures, it 
not only aſſerts its ſoveraigaty over it, but be- 
ins to live ſo independent of it, that at the 
ſt, when it ſhall in death mount up upon the 
wings of pure flame to heaven, it ſhall not 
ſuffer as it the body needed to be torn from 
it; but ſhall let it fall as Elijah did his man- 
tle. Thoſe complaints therefore which we 
make againſt our preſent ſtate, and thoſe re- 
proaches with which we out- rage and vilify 
our nature, are falſe and unjuſt; for we are 
by God created and deſign'd for happineſs, 
and this happineſs God hath been pleas'd to 
put in our own power, 2 place within our 
reach. There is no fate, 
made us our ſelves arbiters of; we lie under 


no neceſſity, no fatality, but what our own + 


vices betray us to: nor do we ſtand in need 
of the indulgences of fortune; the tranguillity 


and pleafure of a virtuous man is an image of 


od's 


ut what God has 
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God's own ; it ſprings from within, not from 
ſtruct our rogreſs to ppine - but | 
- ſuch as nn men — 


abours under its in- 
rmities, that is, ſenſual e ere and in- 
clinations ; but it is ſtrengt and ſupported 
by reaſon, by r cas grace. We may fall 
(tis true) a ſacrifice toGod's wrath ; but it muſt 
be after we have lived long in contempt of his 
mercy, and obſtinate defiance of his grace. 
Methinks theſe conſiderations ſhould raiſe and 
exalt the mind of man; they ſhould inſpire 
us with deſires and hopes worthy of ratio- 
nal and immortal ſouls ; like the IVaelite 
when they march'd out of Egypt, we ſhould 
_ of nothing, but triumph, glory and hap- 
pineſs, | 57 185 
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one *tis true, nature 


*S ee 
The cauſes and remedies of man's unſuc- 
ceſsfulneſs in his purſuit after happineſs. 


, „ 

The general cauſe of til ſucceſs. Deviation 
from reaſon, the general cauſe of man's iu 
ſucceſs. The effefts of which are, 1. The 
propoſal of falſe ends; 2. Coldneſi in pur- 


ſuit of our true ends. 


ERE the happy, like * Tulh's wiſe 

man, a mere idea, ſomething no where 

to be found but in the characters and deſcrip- 
= 1 3 

RN 
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tions which pluloſophers give us of him, this 
were an unconquerable di ement: no 
briskneß of wit, no charms of fancy, no force 


of eloquence, no 1 of ſpirit, or height of 


confidence, were ſufficient to remove it, and 
to engage men in ſuch a deſperate and unac- 


countab p as this ſuppoſition would 


render the uit of happineſs: for how fond 
and eſs a 


. were it, to pur- 
— cr — * ab as unſuc- 
ce IV as 1y andi ' attemp 
ed? 1 — therefore — with all = 
might in the former chapter to free mens 
minds from any ſuſpicion of fears of this kind, 
anſwering all objections that might ſeem to 


re t miſery fatal, or happineſs unattain- 


able, and by undeniable proots confirming the 
oppolite truth. But if this be true, that 
happineſs is attainable; and if ir be as true, 
as certainly *tis, that there needs no elo- 
quence to enkindle in any man the deſires of 


happineſs, or to incite and ſpur him on to 


endeavour its attainment, all mankind being 
carried on towards it by natural, and there- 
fore conſtant and paſſionate inclinations ; will 
it not be natural to demand, whence is it 


that to few are happy? Whence is it, that 


miſery and trouble, affliction and ſorrow fill 


_ almoſt every boſom ? Not only no kingdom 
or city; but no town, no village, no family, 1 
might almoſt add, no one particular perſon, 
being exempt or free; no place or perſon is 


privileg'd againſt grief and trouble; it invades 
the tribunal of juuges, the thrones of princes; 


and, 
4 
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and, what is almoſt as ſacred as either, the re- 
tirements and cloſets of the devout and learned; 


nay, ſcarcely is the church and the altar a ſe- 
cure fan ainſt it. 33 0 
This will not he difficult to comprehend, if 
we do thoroughly weigh, and ſoberly conſider 
the true cauſes of man's miſery ; but the 
N N diſtinct 1 of each of the ele 
. in its proper place in the following 
treatiſes; and therefore I ſhall diſcourſe of 
them here only generally and briefly, as the 
nature of an introduction requires. 
Many are the particular cauſes of human 
miſery ; but they may be all reduc'd to this 
univerſal and. . one, 5. from rea- 
namely, That ur do not live fon the general c, 


conformable to our reaſon. Yf =. 


quid enimratione timemu: aut * wy kc => 


When do our aſſections ſpring from, or 
when are they governed 3 reaſon ? When 
are our deſires or fears, our joys or ſorrows 
wiſe, and juſt, and — 45 ing e How 
frequently are our actiuns no ut 
and our lives are generally going dere 

our lives are 90 e ut 

"and eu of deluded ima - 


ow commonly do we act what 


we our ſelves do condema ? And how com- 
money doth the whole courſe of our lives dif- 
our ſelves as much as others; and yet 
live on in contradiction to our reid, and 
to our > too ? How = 

3 
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like ate we in our converſation, to our ſelves 
in retirement? How unlike are we in the 
devotions of our cloſets, to our ſelves in the 
employment of our ſeveral profeſſions ? How 


calm, ſedate, wiſe, holy, and reſolv'd in the 
one? How anxious and uneaſy ; how fooliſh, 
earthy, and inconſtant in the other? But in 


nothing does our deviation from reaſon more 
evidently appear, than in two things. 
Firſt, In our propoſing to our ſelves falſe 
Me ak __ wh yang ure life ; and 
aro” gd econdly, In our inſincerity in 
fate ca _ purſuing the true and — 
one, that is, ah As to the Fir ff, who 
\. bs age ſeess not how the life of man 
3 is perverted, the force and 
tendency of nature crook'd and bow*d' to de- 


ſigns utterly unſuitable to the capacities and 
faculties of a rational mind, and to the great 
end of our creation ? Who can look into the 


life of man, and not eafily conclude, that his 


chief aim is wealth and greatneſs, not hap- 


8108 Or, which is ſomething ſillier, that 


s deſign is ſome unneceſſary accompliſhment, 


not virtue and goodneſs; or a vain eſteem and 
popular applauſe, not the peace and wiſdom 
of his mind? Who ſees not how greedily men 

ue thoſe ſenſual ſatisfactions, which natu- 
rally tend to enſlave the foul, and to extinguiſh 
the rational pleaſure and vigour of our minds? 


In a word, wealth, and honour, and power, ä 
and pleaſure, are the idols of mai kind, theſe 


are the things for which they live, for v bich 
they love and value lie: thele are the glo- 


rious 
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rious poſſeſſions which enflame our emulations 
and our induſtry : theſe are the things which 
the unfortunate. man envies, and the fortu- 
nate honours : theſe are the things which 
diſtinguiſh and diſcriminate mankind into their 
ſeveral ranks and degrees, the contempt or 
eſteem of the world; the reſpects and af. 
fronts; the on 1 — . _ 
ever proportion'd to the degrees of wealth 
and 2 which they fancy others poſſeſſed 
of. To theſe noble ends the ſage and expe- 
rienc'd parent trains 55 young ones, inſtill- 
ing daily into them all the ſuitable maxims of 
covetouſneſs and ambition; and judging of 
their proficiency and hopefulneſs, by the pro- 
greſs hey make towards theſe ends ; that is, 
the more enſlay'd they are, the more hopeful, 
the more promiſing is their youth. | 
Nor are men more zealous in purſuing the 
falſe, than cold and inſincere nn 
purſuing the true ends of life, N hor 
virtue and happineſs. This is 3-81 
too too evident to any one who ſhall con- 
| ſider how fond we are of our diſeaſes and our 
errors, how impatient of that inſtruction or 
reproof,. which tends; to cure, undeceive, and 
diſabuſe us; how ſluggiſh we are in the ſtudy, 
of important trutlis, how liſtleſs and remiſs in 
the uſe of thoſe means which conduce to vir- 
tue, to the freeing of our minds, and to the 
confirming our reſolutions. And therefore, 
laftly, how. light, wavering, and unconſtant 
we are in tlie practice of oſs things which 


right reaſon convinces us to be our duty. | 
15 1 CHAP. 


© 4 
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CHAP. II. 


The prints and immediate cavſe of | 


ul ſucceſs. 


Three more 8 and immediate c 


of ill ſucceſi aſigned. 1. The frame and 


contexture of human nature, 2, Vicious 
education, 3. Vicious conver ſation 5 the 
natural effetts of which are; 1. 1 2 
 Saerateneſs; 2. Falſe motions; 3. 
 vernableneſs and 1mpotency of will , 


ſincerity; 5. Levity and inconſlancy. "Th be 
_ whole exemplified. | 4 


chapter, is plain and evident: we fee 
teel it, and bemoan it; but yet we live on 
in the ſame manner ſtill : whence therefofe is 
this infatuation of our peg youe >, that en- 
flaves us to falſe and irrational ends ? Whence 
is that impotence of mind? Whence is that 


infincerity that deludes our deſires, and pro- 


duces n bur feeble and unſucceſsful en- 
deavours? Neither is this a difficult matter to 
diſcover: that we live and act irrati 
roceeds evidently from three cauſes, Fir ff, 
The contexture 4 — frame of our nature. 


. A vicious e. Thirdh, wa! 


1 4 
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LL this that I his ſaid in the former 


onally, 
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*'£ 


ion of our D, of na-_ 


of dody as will 6 fol ＋ is it that 
there 15 in man a doubtful fluctuation and inde- 
termination to different objects; the rea ſon of 
the mind, and the appeti ite of the botly dif 
traCting and dividing 4 = their different 
pe 11s ; che pre ions of ſenſe and repre 
ſentations of 285 ade eaten in 
mv 1 -and genera contra 
tees; where an > by bb / egen, = 
hk. on o r natu 
— and confin d to heir pt dle 
ceſſary objects: man is left to a ſtra 
tainty, undetermin d by che 5 — of f the 
mind; or the inſtinct or appetite of the body 3 
 m6v'd iadecd ſucceſſively 8 42 
govern'd and — 
were well for man, that de dend hoelttattens of 


theſe two d les were ſo 
pois'd, that he Lee hab _=- in Un goes 
liberty and pure indiff- wry le to 
follow the es of reaſon the? appetites 


2 = and load: but, alas! how imperuous 
„ 
= 'a catnal imagina raiſe in us) bn. 


the How cold are repreſentations 
of real, when we moſt need its affiftance 


and — * faint and foeble the _ 


ture the firſt cauſe of | 
wy. N 
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ral inclination of the ſoul to what js truly good 


and great! how remote and diſtant the rewards 


of virtue; and conſequently how -weak and 


cold their influence, and how faint and imper-, 
fect is the pleaſure that attends it, abſtracted. 


from future rewards in all other minds. beſides 


thoſe who are arriv'd in ſome ſort at perfec- 
tion! Tis true, at ſome ſeaſons and upon ſome 


occaſions, the remonſtrances of conſcience are 
ſo ſharp, its reproaches ſo bitter, the diſdain 


and confuſion of the mind fo unſufferable, that 
they render that which is a pleaſure to the 
ſenie, a torment to the ſoul; and its agreeable- 
neſs to our imagination cannot make amends 
for its harſhneſs and contradiction to our rea- 
ſon. But, alas! theſe are but ſhort-liv'd fits 
which ſoon paſs over; for buſineſs diverts, 
pleaſure inchants, and repeated violence offer'd 
to our reaſon, ſtupifies and deadens the natural 
conſcience; and what is worſe than all this, a fil- 
ly and vicious education does generally ſocorrupt 
dur judgments, and prepoſſeſs us with vain and 
fooliſh affections, that the checks of conſcience 
are extremely ſeldom, and extremely faint, un- 


leſs the commiſſion of ſome groſs fin do awaken 


it by a deep and deadly wound. This is, 
2. A ſecond cauſe of that general apoſtacy 
and defection from reaſon. 


Edatation „ feiwnl ot | 
conſe mar's miſery; notorious in the word, 4 7 


aud vicious education. 


well does it fare With children, when they de- 


rive only their original corruption from their 


parents? Ahl how often are their weak diſ- 


politions to vice nurs d and cheriſh'd by their 


Parents 
R * 4 2 - * 


our own government: poor creatures! not 
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rents into an abſol uncontroulable, and 
fettled tyranny ? nay, what is worſe yet, how 
often are the ſeeds of virtue, thoſe mails 
diſpoſitions which many bring into the world 
with them, choaked and ſtifled; not only by 
the neglect, not only by the indulgence, but 
even by the example and n of reer 


| —— Pebecins & citius no- 
Corrumpunt vitiorum exempla ani, mag 
mis F 
Cum ; fubeant « animos autoribus — 
uv. Sat. 74. 
4b, with what ſpeed muſt the infection ſpread, 
Il ben youth by parents crimes are Warranted, | 


And tempted on to ſin ! 


When corragt inclination is ri ipened into a 
ſecond nature, when our innate weakneſſes and 
follies are confirmed by thoſe falſe principles, 
and that vicious confidence which we' derive 
from education; then we are ſent into the 
world, left to our own diſpoſal, abandon'd to 


only expoſed unarm'd, unguarded to tempta- 
tions; but, like Sampſon to the Philiſtines, 
tied and bound too: Ah! could we ſo eaſily 
burſt 'our bands as he did his! But wheace 
ou we recover our loſt liberty? 

Converſation, inftead of being an aſſiſtance 
to us in our endeavours after l oth 7 

2 doth generally tend * 
ote our miſery : Philoſophy i is not now 
= of converlaton; nor is friendſhip 
* 
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any way uſeful or ſerviceable to the great end 
of life: the ligament of fociety is riot and re- 


velling, or ſordid profit and intereſt, or, per- 


adventure, folly, trifling and impertinence: 
theſe are the the ant bande of our corifedera- 
| cies; ſo that whatever authority our friends 
and acquaintance have over us, 

ence they have upon us, is employ d to no other 
purpoſe, but to recommend and endear vice to 
us, to render it, if not beautiful and lovely to 
us, at lcaſtwiſe leſs deformed and ugly than it 
is. Hence it is, that retirement is ſo generally 


recommended to thoſe who deſign to make 
any progreſs in true wiſdom ; ſuch as are 


truly virtuous do fo paſſionately complain of 
the diſadvantages they ſuffer by conv 
with the world : for the truth is, wiſdom an 


goodneſs are ſuch unfaſhionable themes of dif- 


courſe, ſuch unuſual, nay, I may add, unwel- 
come ſubjects of — hou — the com- 


” 


| and unprofitable, not hurtful, and where- 
in we ſuffer no greater loſs than that of our 
time. . We car 5 
It is now eaſy to imagine, what fruit a cor 
6 2 „en muſt bring t: 
, J , when not only left deſtitute 


neceſſary cultivation, but de- 


praved yet more by a vicious education, and 
vicious converſation. What can all theſe to- 
her bring forth, but a loathſome brood of 
iſeaſes and vices; ſuch as theſe, raſhneſs, p 
_ cipi „ heedleſnefs, and unthoughtfulneſs; 

alk woe ungorerblenck and impotence 


influ- 


y deſerves now to be praiſed, which is only 
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of inſincerity, levity, and inconſta 

Wade the pla r TREE ale, — - 
fatal obſtacles of our tranquillity ? For either 
they abſtruct our true ha by prevent - 
ing our ſearch urn or delude our ſearch, 
by corrupting and perverting our underſtand- 
ing; or elſe they fruſtrate and defeat the in- 
my 10 SA 3 reluctan - 
ces in 7. py impotence in 
_ the mind: all . the moſt 
E. bogs cs rt rake of theſe aer 

want 


green this is a me eee 
ry effect of that corruption and depravation 
which dect education and con- 
verſation; the bod „ unaccuſtomed to obey, 
= impatient of deli eration when its pleaſure 
is in view; and a taking. imagination over- 
rules whatever weak plea reaſon makes : nay, 
what is worſe, the very diſuſe of reaſon in 
men abandon'd to the conduct of cuſtom, Fac 
ſway'd by OM enticement of inclination, , and 
— 2 bereaves them almoſt 
of the 7 itſelf: ſo that their life and ac- 
tions are not — effrets of judgment and deli- 
beration; but iajudicious, uaweigh'd cuſtom; 
or more raſh, heedleſs, and precipitant paſſion. 
And can any man think, that whea the mean- 
eſt art or profeſſion is not learned without 
liggt inſtruction or juſt diligence; wiſdom, the 
great art of living happily, ſhould be attained \ 
without as much as juſt conſideration? When 
a man cannot grow rich or proſperous, with- 
out contrivange * n is it K IR 


Is 
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be ſhould grow happy by inadvertency and 
ible. 


chance? It is impo | 
For innumerable will be the falſe and perni- 
1 cious notions which ſuch a one, 
«/e min". corrupted and depraved, raſh 


and unadviſed, muſt be betray'd into, and con- 
firm'd in; there is no principle fo falſe, no 
practice ſo abſurd, which ſuch do not readily 


entertain. Hence tis that men do ſo generally 


live by rote; that mens principles are the faſhi- 


onable ones of the neighbourhood or nation ; 


that their manner of life takes that ſhape which 


their rank and quality, and the chance of their 
converſation gives it; and their very religion 
itſelf is a native commodity of the ſoil they 
are planted in. Hence tis, finally, that men 
are unrighteous and wicked, careleſs and un- 
concern d, notwithſtanding all the calls and in- 


vitations, all the rewards and menaces of tlie 


goſpel, convictions of conſcience, impulſes of 
grace, mercies, threats, and judginents of God: 


and covetouſneſs, luxury, uncleanneſs, pro- 


phaneneſs, ambition are as conſtantly practiſed, 
in court and city, as condemned in the pulpit 
and preſs: nor is it to be expected other wiſe; 
tor falſe notions give countenance and autho- 
rity to our follies, and fortify us in our wretch- 
ed miſcarriages againſt the aſſaults of law and 
reaſon, of conſcience and God him ſelf: no con- 
dition is ſo deſperately forlorn as that of ſin 
and folly, backed and authorized by invete- 
rate principles! Theſe render our very indu- 
ſtry not only uſeleſs and unſerviceable, but 
even fatal and deſtructive to our ha 3 
| 55 2 
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theſe defeat the very tendency of our nature 
towards happineſs; and, turning it into a 
wrong channel, make it run with violence to- 


** 


ward our miſery. 2185 

Theſe help to render cor Paley both nu- 
merous and ungovernable, e The 
preſenting ſome things as evi e ig 
which are not, and by aug- 


menting real evils beyond their natural pro- | 
portion: and herein conſiſt the very e de 


and being of human miſery, or, at leaſt, a 
part of it; when our own folly encreaſes both 
the number and weight of evils, and our 
numberleſs paſſions do exceed all juſt and na- 
tural bounds. And this is a conſtant truth, the 
lefs underſtanding there is 1n any man, the more 
violent is his paſſion; the paſſion of a fool be- 
ing like the zeal of a bigot, the more blind, 
the more furious. All this makes good the 
obſervation of the poet : ps 
Non qui $idonio contendere callidus Oftro, 
Neſeit Aquinatem potent ia vellera fucum, 
Certius accipiet damnum, propiuſque medullis, 
Quam qui non poterit vero diſtinguere falſum. 

; Forat. Lib. 1. Ep. 10. 
Not the deluded trader, who doth buy 
Counterfeit Aquin for the Tyrian dye; 
His folly ſhall more ſurely or dearly rue, 
Then he who does falſe notions take ſor true. 


Inſincerity is another fruit of the corruption 
Infoxcerity. 
verſation. 


of our nature, and tlie depra- 
vation of education and con- 
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verſat'on. This is that which makes us lazy 
in our ſearch after truth, and partial in the ex- 
amination of our opinions and actions: for 
when the bent of our nature runs to 
carnal pleaſures, and this is confirmed by edu- 
cation and falſe notices of things, we ſhall be 
apt to take up and careſs ourſelves with pre- 


ſcnt, caſy, and ready entertainments, We 


ſhall not extend our care or proſpect very far, 
but be content to enjoy the ſweet in every pre-. 


ſent circumſtance and event, without regard to 
their future tendency, which was the happineſs, if 


my memory deceive me not, of the Cyrenaicłs. 
The ſame diſtemper prevailing we ſhall be apt 
to thiok every thing healthful that is pleaſant, 
and eaſily admit thoſe principles moſt true, 
which are moſt gratetul to our Ade Tis 
not therefore to be wonder'd at, if the ſame 
humour wl ch makes us greedy of embracing, 
makes us obſtinate ia defending errors : for 

the ſame fondneſs and partiality renders us in- 

capable of in{truction, and impatient of advice, 
though deſign'd by the moſt faithful afſection, 
and manag'd wich the molt prudent tenderneſs. 


Fidis offendar medicis, iraſcar amicis, 
Cur me fuueſlo propercnt arcere veteruo? 
Que noc ue ſequar, ſug iam que profore credam 


Horat. Lib. 1. Ep. 8. 


The plainneſs of ply ſicians, and of friends 
Thi by affect ion mot'd, and truth, offends ; 
Can't I enjoy mv fatal reſt for you? 

Let me alone my ritin to purſue, 


And fly my bappineſs.— . 
| , 
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It is eaſy now to judge what 


.muſt be the 
ſtate of that man who is 


and falſe" to 


himſelf in all his deliberations, and obſtinate 
in the defence of his errors; Who is partial in 


all his own reflections, and impatient of the 
faithful reflections of others: how is it pro- 
bable, that that man ſhould attain any ratio- 
nal happineſs, who is incapable of uſing his 
* reaſon aright, or enjoying the benefit of 
others! S iy on ot: bas os 
But tis not the only miſchief we ſuffer by 

tele iſeaſs of the Eid , 
they render us incapable of dif-. * N 
covering true happineſs; they 
do alſo diſable us to purſue it, when diſcovered, 
with that earneſtneſs and vigour which the 
importance of the thing requires: for they 
muſt. needs beget in us, a ſlothful remiſneſs in 
our endeavours, and an unhappy levity and in- 
conſtancy in all our deſigns and purpoſes. *Tis 
very improbable that we ſhould be ſteady and 
immoveable in thoſe N which are not 
founded upon clear and ſolid reaſon; or zea- 
lous in ſuch as are encounter'd with violent 
oppolition from ourſelves. * Hence tis, that 
the ſcenes of man's life are fo various, ſo fre- 
2 yarns. nj that every man does ſo often 

ift his perſon, and appear a very different 


aQor on the ſtage, Thus we meer with epi- 


» Quidem' akernis Vatinfi, alternis Catbnes 3 & mod&- pard: 
illis Severus eſt Curius, param pauper Fabricius, parum & 


contentus vili F ubero. Mods Licinium divitlis Apicium Cora, 
Mecnatem deliciis provoctit. Maximum jullicium eſt mals 
mentis fluctuatio. & inter ſimulationem virtutum, amorem us vi- 
tiorum, aſſidua jactatio. Sex. Epift. 120. 


ey" 
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curean and ſtoick, clergyman and merchant, 
devoto and ſtateſman, eathuſiaſt and parafite, 
all acted in their turn by the ſelf- ſame man; 
who is toſs'd to and fro by the fudden falli 
or guſts of various deſires and Nor 
is it any man's wit or fagacity that turns him 

into all theſe different ſhapes, but his vice and 

t of the true 


W —y — Pam ot 2 en ee. „„ err oOo rr nyc nm oe 


gai 
fleſh. A ſinner cannot purchaſe the pleaſures 
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virtue: and yet the remorſe and danger, and 
diflatisfaQtion, which do always accompany a 
negligent and ſinful life, makes us wiſh for 
13 comfort, the ſecurity and re- 
wards of virtue. But, oh! how ſeldom do we 
farther than wiſhes, or ſome attem 

more lazy or diſpirited than our wiſhes? The 


reaſan's plain, virtue is more rational, vice is 


more grateful; the is convinced, 
but the will is enſlaved ; the fleſb luſteth «- 
the ſpirit, and the ſpirit againſt the 


of the body, without the checks and reproaches 
of the mind; and this makes him unſteady 
and irreſolute in all his purpoſes. Would you 
ſee an inſtance of the whole | 
matter? You feel it better 3 
than I can deſcribe it; and : 


yet "rs not difficult to make a tolerable repre- 


tation of that, which I have in myſelf often 
proved, and often bewailed. Nor can I fee, 
why I ſhould bluſh to own thoſe frailties 
which are ſo incident to human nature, that 
the greateſt glory and happineſs of mortal man 
is, not to have been never ſubject to them, 
but to have conquered them. 

One while, moved by the and wonder, 
the reſpect 1 3 D which Mo 
treats greatne thoſe opportunities of 
pleaſure which I ſaw wealth and power put 
into mens hands; I reſoly'd to rouze all the 
ſtr to employ all the force and power of 
mind and body for the attainment of wealth 
and greatneſs. I * ſelf, I knew how 

MES "> A | | to 
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to merit; nor did I think my ſelf 2 of 


practiſing all the ſubtle humble arts of candi- 

dates and dependents, could I once prevail with 
my ſelf to ſtoop to them: but when the toil 
and difficulty, and meanneſs too of this attempt 


had given me a little diſguſt ; and the plea- | 


ſures of friendſhip and fortune (by neither of 
which have I ever been utterly deſerted) en- 
countred my natural inclinations to eaſe and 
ſoftneſs, I ſoon exchang'd my former notion of 
happineſs for a more calm and quiet one; I 
began to think it wiſe to live to day, and to 
preter my preſent bleſſings in poſſeſſion, be- 
tore the uncertain future ones of opinion 

expeCtation. I wiſhed for an opportunity to 


retire from every thing that might awaken my 


ambition, or interrupt my quiet ; and tho 
that in a lazy ſhade — — 
might with moſt freedom and trueſt content- 
ment enjoy my felt, a cheap pleaſure, and an 
humble friend, and laugh at the ambitious reſt- 
leſs part of mankind. . 

Sometimes {pringing a thought of light, and 
loſt in the pleature of a ſpeculation, I have re- 


ſolved to devote my ſelf entirely to a ſtudious 


lite; I ador'd the memory of thoſe great ſouls, 
whoſe works have given them an immortality 


here below ; I looked upon the learned (as | 


Hipicurus words it) as gods amongſt men; I 


did not queſtion but the 8 — 


once ſeemed to me to be the buſineſs g 
muſt needs be the joy and delight of man; but, 


alas! that I muſt ſay it, all that learning which 
is purchaſed with toil and difficulty, is but a 


vain 


* 
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vain and uncertain amuſement of the mind; 


it has much of pomp and oſtentation in it, but 
is of very little uſe; I would it were not true, 
that thoſe parts of learning, which are of moſt 
uſe, have leaſt of certainty and demonſtration; 


and thoſe, which can juſtly pretend to no cer - 


tainty, make men the worſt return of their 
ſtudies, and are of leaſt uſe. I have obſerved 


accordingly, that the moſt learned are not al- 


ways the moſt ſerviceable to the world, not 


only for this reaſon, but alſo thoughtfulneſs 


— 


retirement rendering men very commonly 


as unfit tor as averſe to buſineſs, bereavin 


them of that ſufficiency and skill, that addreſs 
and preſence of mind, which is not to be gain- 
ed but by converſation and experience: and it 
was ealy for me to remark, that the active 


and buſy man was not only more skilful, but 


more eloquent too than the contemplative, as 


having a much clearer inſight into the humours _ 


and paſſions of men, and the ſecret ſprings and 
intereſts by which they are moved, and being 
able to manage them with a more popular 
dexterity, and more cleanly, genteel inſinua- 
tion. And now I began to eſteem of learning 
as a youy ornament of - life, but not fit to be 
the ſupport of it; I thought it might ſerve to 
fill the void and empty ſpaces, but not to be 


the buſineſs and employment of it. 
I have been ſometimes raviſhed with the 


beauty of a noble action, and reſolved to lead 


a life ſevere and virtuous, | hn nor in png | 
u 


eaſe and lazy diverſions, but in the honour 


Q 3 how 
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how weak is nature! How are ſuch im. 
pireſſions How numerous temptations ! 

| How prevalent the inclinations which carry us 
another way! | h Z 
This has been a long time my ftate, toſſed 
on uncertain ſeas, and hoyſing fail to every 
wind that blew; and, | Gn? char neither 
greatneſs of mind nor fortune doth raiſe men 
above this inconftancy : for I meet with m 
own reflections, my own paſſions in the excel - 
lent Seneca (de tranguillitate animi;) only the 
character of himſelf he there preſents us with, 
is expreſs'd with more life and briskneſs, and 
exalted above this of mine, as was the nature 
and ſtation of that great man above mine. I 
cannot ſay, that I have yet made my port; 
but I have diſcover'd it; and I fail, though 
flowly, yet in a direct line, having my hap» 
pineſs, my haven, all along in ken. 


CHAP, 


misfortunes and calamities, or, 
| happy, enables us to conquer em: in a wo 


AFP. III. | 
The cure of the former maladies. 


Conformity to reaſan the general cure. This 


conformity mut appear in two things; 1. In 
the propoſal, or right and true ends; 2. In 
the purſuit of them with zeal and conſtau- 
cy: Inferred from «il how we are to treat 
the body. What our education. What aur 
conver [ation ought to be. 


ROM this account of the riſe and pro- 
of man's miſery, tis eaſy to infer 


2 wherein the happineſs of this pre- 


ſent life conſiſts, or, at leaſt, 5 
what the univerſal and imme- 22 — 


diate cauſe of it is; namely, a 2 lh bappl- 
conformity of our minds and 


lives to true reaſon and ſound d philoſophy. This 
is a ſtate of light and knowledge, of peace and 


ſecurity, of laſting and rational delight: this 
inveſts the ing in its juſt ſoveraignty 


and dominion, and reſtores the will to its true 
liberty; this makes our proſpect of the future 


taking and inviting, and our reflection on the 
time paſt eaſy and comfortable; this lays a ſo- 


lid foundation for our reliance on the merits 
and interceſſion of our mediator, and raiſes 
our hope as high as heaven; this prevents our 
t is more 


rd, 
Q4 this 
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this makes us great in life, but much more 
great and venerable in death, righteouſneſs, and 
goodneſs; revealing its beauty and glory moſt 
then, when all things elſe do ſhrink and fade. 
We ſee the happineſs that ſprings from our 
| conformity and ſubyeCtion to 
Two gemrral rules reaſon; and tis eaſy from thoſe 
No e, tuo things, wherein, eſpecially, 
I have declared the ſinners de- 
viation from reaſon to conſiſt, to infer, what 
we muſt do, if we will live rationally. Firſt, 


We muſt propoſe to ourſelves a wiſe and ra- 


tional end of life. Secondly, We muſt pur- 


ſue this end with li e, and ſpirit, and con- 


ſtancy. Theſe I lay down as the moſt com- 
prehenſive rules for the attainment of happi- 
neſs: I will theretore fay ſomething of each, 
bur briefly, and in general terms, as the na- 


7 ture of this treatiſe requires. 


Firjt, We muſt propoſe to ourſelves a ra- 


tional and wiſe end of lite; that is, the true 


happineſs of a rational creature: when we 
have done this, when our underſtandings are 


1 mo convinced and perſuaded of the excellence 


and neceſſity of it, and when we have poſ- 
ſeſſed our minds with a facred reverence, a 
firm and devout love for it; this, like the 
eaſtern ſtar, the Magi, will lead us through 
all the windin 5 * turnings of this life to 


Bethlehem and happineſs : this will ſoon dif- 
engage us from that labyrinth of contradiQtious 
delires and wild opinions in which the fool and 
ſinner is endleſly entangled. When we have 
done this, we ſhall find every place a ſchool, 
every one we converſe with a tutor, and — 

+ age 
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Mage of our life, or another's, full of inſtruc- 
— not a look, whether cheartul or melan- 


choly; not a word, whether wiſe or fooliſh; 
not a ſigh, that an oppreſſed heart vents; not a 


joy, that ſmiles in the face, but will teach us 
eldioſophy, ſhew us the uſe and beauty of di- 
vine truth and divine virtue: for in the vicious 


we ſhall ſee what falſe and fading pleaſures, 
what idle fears, what vain forrows, falſe prin- 
ciples, and the tyranny of ſin fills their minds 


with: in the good we ſhall ſee what true peace 
virtue creates in the mind, what conſtancy and 


majeſty in the life, what courage and hopes it 


inſpires in affliction, what magnanimity and 
humility in proſperity, and, in a word, what 
light, what ſerenity it diffuſes thro? the whole 
man: we ſhall ſee in many inſtances every day 
what the miſchief or irrational defires and un- 


overnable paſſions are; and, on the om 
w great the advantages, how charming t 


beauty of truth and virtue, of wiſdom, and 


due government, and regulation of our paſ- 
ſions: nor is the inſtruction and illumination of 
our underſtanding promoted by every accident 
which falls under our obſervation, and by all 
forts of people with whom we converſe : the 


only advantage which we ſhall reap from the 


prefixing ourſelves a rational end of life, and 


the poſſeſſing our ſouls with the love of it (for = 


when we have done this, we ſhall be actually 


| freed from the greater part at leaſt of the 


troubles and calamities of life ;) we ſhall be 
raiſed above all ſenſeleſs, filly defires, and con- 
ſequently above all ſenſeleſs, filly vexations u_ 
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— — y compla — when Joo 
ve ſet our hearts upon true and rational 
ineſs, how werter, nay how deſpi 
ol — - which we now 
admire and covet : = 
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devils, and n the feet of the lame; I 
mean, when thou ſhalt teach the fooliſh wif 
dom; when thou ſhalt perſuade and charm 
the obſtinate ; when thou ſhale deliver the un- 
clean and pa ffionat from the evil ſpirits, the 
vices that poſſeſſed ; and when thou ſhale 
teach the enſlaved and i t finner how to 
overcome the world, the fleſh, and the devil; 
thou wilt then indeed, as thou art the image, 
ety nt cis he bg — —— 
v titular, tho? morta amon 
men; ind ebe d n ee 
virtue, and happineſs will dwell too. But to 
attain to this ſtate, tis not only neceſſary to 
prefix ourſelves a rational end of life : but alſo, 
Secondly, We muſt purſue this end with life, 
and fpirit, and conſtancy. It is not a good fit, 
or a fon, that will make us either 
virtuous or happy ; there muſt go more than 
this to conquer an ill habit, or implant a good 
one: *tis not one brisk ſally, or one warm 
charge, that will ſubdue the world and fleſh, 
| Ly entire poſſeſſion of victory 
and ſecurity ; when warmth and paſſion 
have made a pro s impreſſion on the ene- 
my, a ſober patience muſt make pe the 
and we have gained; a ſteady and reſolved 
, e muſt urge and preſs the advantage to 
an iſffue : without ND ——— 
ey, to us ſtill torwards, the warmth and 
paſſion wich which we begin the courſe of vir- 
tue, will ſtand us in little ſtead, Ah! how 
228 march d out of Egypt, and periſh'd 
in the wilderneſs ! * 
8 wi 
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within fight of ſhore? How many have loſt 
their reward of repentance by their relapſe and 

revolt? How many have fallen by gence, 

ſecurity, and ſloth, into that wretched ſtate, out 
of which they had once deliver'd themſelves 
by cog reſolution, and ſelf-denial ? Nor is 
the neceſſit 


in our purſuit of happineſs, the only motive to 


it; the certainty of ſucceſs, and the apy 
a 


and eminence of the advantages whic 

ed it, are ſufficient to animate and encow 
any man that ſeriouſly conſiders it. The la- 
bour and hope of the husbandman is loſt, un- 


leſs the fruitful earth and fruitful ſeed be bleſs'd 


with fruitful ſeaſons too: the trade of the 


- merchant is properly but adventuring, and his 


increaſe depends as much on the winds and 
waves, and other as uncertain chances, as on 
his own skill and diligence: fortune muſt aſ- 
ſiſt the courage and the conduct of the ſoldier, 
or elſe poverty and diſhonour will be the only 
purchaſe of his blood and hazard; but it fares 
not thus with man in his purſuit of happineſs. 
The traffick of the philoſopher depends not 
upon winds nor tide; the of virtue, if 


the ground be well cultivated, will thrive in 


any weather, and ſometimes better in ſtorms 
than ſun-ſhine ; and, finally, the ſucceſs of our 
conflicts agai ſt ſin and milery depends not on 


our fortune, but our courage and our induſtry. 
How unſpeakable a plea ſure is it now to think 
that we cannot be diſappointed in our travels, 
nor defeated in our hopes, while we labour for 
virtue and happineſs; if our endea vours be fins 

cere 


of ee patience, and conſtancy, 
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mean, nothing uncertain in true wiſdom, in 
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cere and perſevering, our ſucceſs is certain and 
unqueſtionable: but what an acceſſion doth 
this pleaſure receive, when we conſider, what 


will be the glorious fruit of this ſucceſs, tran- 


quillity, carefulneſs, greatneſs, and eplarge- 
ment of ſoul ; indolence, pleaſure, life, immor- 
tality, ſecurity, and, in one word, happineſs. 
O gloriqus reward of our conflict, and our 
victories! What neither wealth, nor greatneſs; 
nor 2 nor crowns; 7 neither blood, 
nor toil, nor cunning, nor fortune, can give! 
That rational and ſincere endeayours aſter wit 


dom and virtue, will give the meaneſt man 


n earth, that is, happineſs! O bleſſed iſſue 


u 
of philoſophical, that 1s, truly chriſtian travel! 
The rich, the great, the honourable, the migh- 
ty, may complain even of their ſucceſs, and 


repent them of the purchaſe they have made 
at too dear a rate; but the philoſopher, the 
Chriſtian, can never repent ot the ſucceſs of 


his ſtudy, his ſelf-denial, his patience, his pray- 
ers: for how is it poſſible to complain of being 


happy, or repent of being wiſe and virtuous * 
There is nothing empty, nothing evil, nothing 
rational happineſs. mon 
This brief and general account of happineſs, 
and of the way to it, does naturally inſtruct 
us how we are to treat the body, and what it 
is that a rational education and wiſe converſa- 
tion ought to deſign and aim at. It our confor- 


— to reaſon be cither the happineſs of this 


ent life, or the immediate cauſe of it (tor 
will not trouble my ſelf witli nice and ſubtle 
8 | diſtinctions 
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diſtinctions in moral diſcourſes) then tis plain 
that we are oblig'd to ſuch a kind of diſci- 
ine and government of our ſelves, as may 
render the body moſt 'obſequious to the mine 
and may exalt and eſtabliſh the power and do- 
minion of reaſon : for whatever tends to ob- 
ſcure our underſtanding, to enfeeble the will, 
to cheriſh our ſenſual inclinations, and aug- 
ment their force and violence, doth fo far ne- 
ceffarily tend to deprave the nature of man, 
and to ſubvert and overthrow his happineſs : 
and from hence it appears, that the excellence 
of education conſiſts in poſſeſſing the minds of 
youth with theſe principles, with true notions 
of good and evil; and informing and mould- 
ing their minds into an efteem and veneration 
for wiſdom and virtue. The firſt virtue I con- 
ceive a child capable of, is obedience, and this 
is indeed the foundation of all virtue : to this, 
let him be inur'd and train'd up betimes: he 
that finds it eaſy to obey another's reaſon, will 
not find it difficult to obey his own ; for when 
the judgment comes to be form'd and ripen'd, 
when it comes to exerciſe its authority, it will 
finda not uſed to give, but receive com- 
mands. From this virtue of obedience, he is 
to be gary on to a rational and voluntary 
choice of what is good ; he muſt be taught 


gradually, not only his plain duty, but the 


motives to it; for it isas neceſſary to his ha 
ten he ſhould love, as that he ſho 
w his duty 


But this we ſtrive in vain to 
inſtil by art and inſtruction, if we do not inſtil 
it 
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the influence and authority of wi an | 
wn 


— oO 


chat it 
— et mn of 2 


ious education inftilPd ; —— 
Fs e are ge hr ought 
we are at our own diſpoſal, and under our 
own Gare 466 had'for e 
when we were under theirs, 


friendſhip, what the rus of converation and 


Sons: the nature of that happine 
e propoſe as the great 


end of life: what is the + great end of man, 
ought to be the deſign of 


; and there- 

fore tis plain, that wiſdom virtue ought 
to be the foundation and bond of thoſe friend- 
ſhips which we enter into, voluntary and of 
choice; that converſation ſhould be ſo regu- 
lated, that we may grow by it more wiſe and 
virtuous ; or at leaſt, that our diſcourſe, if it 


be not profitable, ſhould be innocent; and that 


we ſhould do and ſay nothing in company, 


which we ſhould have reaſon to bluſh at, or 


of in private. 
have now finiſhed this diſcourſe, which : 


defign'd only as an introduction, or 133 | 
do not 


tive for thoſe which are to follow : 


think that tis now neceſſary for me in a 


thetick concluſion, to perſwade men to endea- 
A deſires of happineſs 
are inſeparable from all beings; at leaſtwiſe, 


rs impoſſible to be rational, and * 


be happy- If I have therefore ſufficiently 
prov'd, that [ 

if I — t r ury, a 
vigorous and perſevering 1 is neceſſary 
ka — of re” I — pointed = 
the general cauſes of human miſery, and toge- 
ther with them their general cure and reme- 
dy; I have done enough to enkindle thoſe de- 
fires, and beget thoſe reſolutions in my rea- 
der, which, if they do not make him a y 
bappy, will at leaſt diſpoſe and prepare him 
for a further enquiry after happineſs ; which 
was the utmoſt deſign of theſe papers. I have 
therefore nothing more to put him in mind of 
now, but this, That as I do all along ſuppoſe 
the grace of God neceſſary to ſecar en- 
force our reaſon; ſo I would ever be under- 
ſtood to urge and preſs the neceſſity of our 
prayers, as much as that of our endeavours; 
the fervency of the one, as much as the fin- 


'tis impoſſible. to be happy: and i © 
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e drawn from the former chapter. Fi rſt, 77 


cultivate our reaſon. The uſe of which is more 


particularly inſiſted on with reſpełꝭ to three things; 
that is, the . onr faculties, the bearing 
evil, and ing g 
every thing that - 255 3 as— fancy, paſſion, 
example, cuſtom. Thirdly, That 'tis impoſſible o 
be bappy in every flate. Fourthly, That @ Jon 
— is a great bleſſing, confider'd eber in it i, 
n * the _ to come. | - | P. 21 
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active and contemplative. liſe. De active more ne- 
ceſſary. The ſeveral — on which men deter- 
mine their choice; that is, intereſt, providence, 


inclination, &c. 14 3 | 1 33 
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* from the conſideration of what he owes to God, to 


bis country, to himſelf. The active life not inju- 
rious 10 the gentleman's pre-eminence, liberty, plea- 
furt. Sect. 2. The — ion of the civil life, 
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The ConTEn Ts. 


RA 
Of improving life, or living much in a little time. 


What is to be underſiood by improving or exalling life, 

and the advantages of this notion. Three ways of 

— improving life. Sect. 1. By perfecting nature. Man 

and life mean things, till wiſdom and virtue flamp a 

value on them. This particularly exemplified with 

2 reſpect to knowledge, and the due regulation of tbe 
123 affections. Sect. 2. By beginning to live betimes, 

5 or at leaſt, immediately. No objeftion againſt be- 

coming preſently wiſe and happy, but the difficulty 


3 of becoming ſo. An enbortation; addreſſed, Firſt, 
rays 8 To the young; Secondly, To thoſe advanced in years. 
ex- Cloſed with a reflection on the day of judgment. 
Wye Sect. 3. By avoiding all thoſe things that are in- 
: of furious to life; as ſloth, impertinence, remiſineſ5, 
riet or coldneſ5 in religion; levity and inconſtancy. Some 
ood other direftions deferr d to the following treatiſes. 
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HUMAN. LIFE; 


OR, A 


SECOND PART. 


OF THE 


E Enquiry after — 


The INTRODUCTION: 


and prefaces, if they have in them 


kle with wit and fancy; if th 
rich'd with ſenſe, and 3 i they bo op: by m7 
ving and vital language; are like gr 
ſul acceſſes, and beautiful fronts tabu. 
ings; which, while they raiſe in the 
beholder a ſecret delight, do prepoſſeſs 
him with favourable opinions of them: 
8 this — oy a continuation of a 


AM not ignorant, that dadications 


a genius of Wal if the 2 


ſormer 


A 


2 The INTRODUCTION. 


former treatiſe; and having little en- 
couragement, either from my humour 
or talents, to any attempt of that kind, 
I ſhall never ſuffer myſelf to be un- 
neceſſarily engag' d in it. I will there- 
ſore in this place only give a ſhort ac- 
count of what J have performed in the 
firſt volume, and deſign i in this. In the 
Firſt ſection I ſhew 'd, that happineſs was 
neither ſo great and divine a poſſeſſion, 


Zs to be above the ambition of man; nor 


ſo inconſiderable, as not to deſerve it: 
and next, that it was not to be expect- 
ed from time or chance, fancy or ineli- 
nation; but from reaſon and induſtry, 
virtue and religion. In the ſecond, ha- 
ving firſt briefly ſtated the notion of 
happineſs, I endeavour'd to demonſtrate 
the poſſibility of obtaining it, and to 
reſcue ſo important a truth from the 
3 and objections that might 
and oppreſs it. In the third, I juſt 
pointed out the cauſes of human miſory, 
or of unſucceſsfulneſs in this _— | 
and the remedies of it. 5 
Having thus remov d 8 might 
diſcourage or fruſta our endeavours 


SEV after 


The INTRODUCTION. 3 
after happineſs, I am now to proceed 
to a more ſtrict and particular examina- 
tion of the nature of it, and the ways 
and methods that lead to it. In which 
I am oblig'd, according to the general 


deſign or ſcheme laid down in the for- | 


mer volume, to treat of Life, Perfecli- 


on, hidolence, and Fruition: accordingly I 


here begin with Life; and, dividing 
this book into three [cfions, I will, in 
the firſt, diſcourſe of the true Notion of 


Human Life; in the ſecond, of the right 
conduct or regulation of two different 
kinds of life, active and contemplative; 


in the third, of the right husbanding 
of human life, by prolonging and im- 


1 proving it. TOE . 


"4 Y 80 
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4 great Bleſſing ; in itſelf. Proves a 
great Evil to ſome, and = ? ny 
Perfect only i in Heaven. ; 


Hough life renders us capableof 
| as well as pleaſure, yet has it ever 
valued as the richeft bleſſing; the love 


3 of it is the earlieſt and pd 
Principe ple in us: it moves the infant before he 

how time? — of life, or can 

. any evil in it N 
and natur in man, and 2.2 

5 Mon in hin to which all the reſt pay 
homage: Skin for Skin, and all that a Maw hes 
will he give for his Life : age does very 
diminiſh it, and miſery it ſelf cannot extinguiſh 
it. . 


of God: for one chief deſign of ty nal 
b 


overnment, of laws and a 
goreemen : and God, who beſt undeſtood the 
hr hn eo pope ES 


Of the true Notion 

je bleſſing and powerfulleſt motive to obedi- 
_ ence, a long life (I examine not now what it 
farther prefigur'd) under the Old Teſtament,and 
an eternal one under the New. And for all this 


there is plain reaſon: for life, if it be not, when 
rightly underſtood, ha pineſs it ſelf, yet is it 


ſurely the foundation of 1t; and the funtation 


in a building, if it be not as beautiful as upper 
ſtories, yet is ever as neceſſary. I wonder not 


1 that the ſentence death ſhook the 


pay of Hezekiah, and the courage of Saul ; 


at the one wepr fore, and the other fell 
8 the ground. 


Bur to all this will it notbs:objoited; Alas! 


How many are there, who all their days are no 
more ſenſible of the good of life, than of the 
pleaſures and repaſts of a dream; who being 


come to threeſcore years and ten, that is, to die, 


do not yet underſtand what it is to live? Ah! 


How many, which is yet worſe, to whom life 


is a burden, and yet death a terror: who, when 


they are to give back the breath of life, have 
juſt reaſon 2 wiſh — — never eig d it 
and to curſe the da hey were ho 


and many othe 
2 


and repreſent it to us under another SY 


ite contrary character? Better is the day of 
eath, than the day of one's birth. Let the 
day periſh wherein I was born, and the night 
 wherem it was ſaid, there is.a man-child 
concerved. The reflection of Are on the 

common of mankind, 5 
" weight 


do not — 8965 — Jer 8 25 . 
men 


AN. — * 
Y 


weight and ſenſe, as Job's on his own has 
preſent time to dive in heavine(s, and after 


the abuſe of it our miſery. There is no 


"Sv. (> oF of & = 
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ba. 
ſion: for what profit is it for men not in this 


* 


death to lack for puiſhment 2 Theſe, and ſuch 
like paſſages, we meet with every: where; which 
ſeem to give us no very taking idea of life. To 


this I anſwer; tis with life, as with all other 


bleſſings; the right uſe af it is our happineſs, 

in 
the nature of the thing that implies evil or trou- 
ble; nor has it any neceſſary and inevitable ten- 
dency to it. We muſt not therefore eſtimate a 
bleſſing by the miſchief it occaſions to ſuch as 
pervert and abuſe it; nor by the complaints, 
which human frailty ſometimes forces from 


* 
* 


wiſe and good men in a melancholy fit; or final- 


ly, by the refleQions they ſometimes make, not 
on the intrinſick worth, or natural tendency of 
life, but on the evils which flow from the cor- 
ion or depravation of it. Tis true, when 


ruption 
all is ſaid, heaven is the proper region of hap- 


pineſs; there it dwells in its glory and majeſty 
— * — * 1 et * ! 
e perfection does properly to hea- 
ven, is = no virtue- upon earth? Becauſe 
all things are in their maturity and conſumma- 
tion there, ſhall we deny that there is an 
ſweetneſs or beauty here? Juſt ſo muſt we thin 
of the happineſs of this, in compariſon of that 
of another world: it is here in its infancy ; we 
do ſlumber, and are ſcarcely ever fully awake: 


we ſee little, penetrate and comprehend leſs ; 


and we move very feebly and unſteadily: but 
all this while we grow up to ftrength, we ad- 
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= towards perfection, our joynts grow 
Hrmer, Rd — or eng 
dans towards day, and our affections are 
ually animated with a more and 
0 J EA chis infant 

te 18 pP miſing ; 
; and every it in the whole pr os. 
efenrs us with freſh 


enemas 


e it 1 to — » 
'canndt more - — 


| by ſtaring the true notion human life: for as 
our miſery flows from the abuſe, and our ha 

s from the right uſe of life; Gow 
-abuſe'' From falſe, and the right. ue from 

bende * 
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E; LFE ms E may be be confider'd, eicher in 3 
| w : 1n the former acceptation, 

1 225 an enquiry very: | 
cate, like the Zgyprian Nl , thoughits fireams 
be wiſihle — * its ſource or fountain is 
we eel its 


energy, and caſte its ie, we cannot diſ- 
cover and define its eſſence: _ to carry our 

y thus far, is accuracy enough in moral 
diſcou whoſe end is not ſpeculation, but 
happineſs. 


Lafethen, . bein the fountainand 
eſſence, as far as we can diſcern it, is nothing 
elſe but that force and moves and 
acts the man: and to live, ea hing in 2 natu- 
ral ſenſe, is to exert the powers and faculties of 
— aocording to winch account of life, tis 
of as many notions, as are the different 
it performs : 'tis ſenſe and motion in 
— body; tis — . — in the 
imagination; tis knowledge in the underitand- 
ing; and love and hate, 


'wath all their train 
. in the heart or ſoul. 8 
2910 Tow 
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10 Of the true Notion 
2 8 morality co in the 
ight uſe of thoſe which our 
hs. phe Fury. hoc 3 
fore in a moral ſenſe, the true life of man is 
nothing elſe but the right uſe of our whole 
nature; an active employing it in its due func- 
tions and offices, a vigorous exerciſe of all our 
powers and faculties, in a manner ſuitable to 
che dignity and deſign, frame and conſtitution 
of our beings. 'To live then, in a moral ſenſe, 


is to know and contemplate, to love and pur- 


ſue that which is the true good of man; this 
zs the life of the underſtanding, will, affec- 
tions, and of the whole man: and w 

ats of ours are not ſome way or other conver- 
fant about truth and —. : 

ly acts of human life, but deviations from it. 
And here I cannot chuſe but pauſe a little, to 


admire and magnify the infinite wiſdom and 


goodneſs of the 
—— — bet lif ection and 
ence between life, perfection 
nt every rational act, * right uſe or 
exertion of our natural powers and ies, as 
ũt is of the eſſence of moral life, fo does it con- 
tribute to the improvement and ion of 
our beings, and to the plea ſure and felicity of 
our ſtate : for perfection is the reſult of 
acts, and pleaſure of our ini 
our ſelves with proper and agreeable. objects. 


ighty Architect, who has 


Happy man! to whom to live, improve and 


enjoy, is the ſame” thing; who cannot defeat 
| God's goodneſs and his own happineſs, but 
pervecting his nature, and depraving is fcul 


ties; 


le connection and neceſ— 
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Something it is; if we muſt 
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ties; but by making an ill uſe, or none at all, 
of the 8 i at God. in, 

If we examine this notion of life more cloſe- 
ly and diſtinctly, and reſolve this general ac- 
count of it into ſeveral particulars, we ſhall 
eaſily arrive at a fuller and clearer compre- 
henſion of it. 4 

Firſt, tis evident from this account of life, 
that it does not conſiſt in ſſoth, in the mere 
marriage or cohabitation of ſoul and body; in 


mere duration or continuance in this world. - 


lomon, indeed, out of a natural abhorrence of 


death, tells us, Truly /ight is ſweet, and a plea- 


fant thing it is to behold the fun, Eccl. 27. 
it pleaſure, 
"ris but a faint and low one, ſuch as all the ir- 
rational creatures, but bats, and owls, and 
moles, are capable of; but according to my 
9 ophy, it can never deſerve the name of 

fe: he poſſeſſes vital powers and facul- 
ties, is in a capacity of life ; but he only that 


| exerts them, lives. To live, is not to ſpend 
or waſte our time, but to employ it: tis a la- 


mentable ry life, when 1t can all be ſum- 
med up in the 

he liv'd to, or rather, as it is wont to be ex- 
preſſed, he died ſuch a day of the month, ſuch 
a year of his age: for indeed he lived not at all. 
Life is a mere dream; not only on the account 
of its ſhortneſs, but alſo of its night and lethar- 
dae profpett, and flupgiſhnes eaftebles al the 
the pro ? 
powers of the mind: vigour and activity, frui- 


tion and enjoyment, make up life; without 


theſe, 


ſyllables of a funeral ring; 


12 Of the true Motion 
theſe, life is but an imperfect embryo, a min- 


glied twilight, that never will be day; the 

2 Rich the ſlothful form of chin, ; are 
faint and obſcure, like pictures drawn In wa- 
wy colours, and weak and imperfect ſtroaks; 
a 


images, w 


vaniſh as eaſie as thoſe half ſounds and im- 
perfect forms which we take in between ſſeep 


and waking ; all their paſſions move drowſily 
and heavily, and all their entertainments have 
no more reliſh than abortive fruit, which can 


never be ripened into ſweetneſs or beauty. 


> 


When I have obſerved any one thus waſting a- 


way a whole life, without ever being ance well 
awake in it, fn 

heedleſs traveller, without making any reflec- 
rions or nn apy Widige any 8 | * 
pu eeming a man; ah! though 

mie that creature for which 


that is the epitome of the world, the top and 
glory of the viſible creation, a little inferiour 
to angels, and allied to God? Is this machine 
aQted by a moving flame and by a wiſe and 
immortal Spirit? ah ! How much is this poor 
uſeleſs ſtupid thing ſunk beneath the dignity 
and deſign of its nature! How far ſhort js it 
fallen of the glory to which God had deſtin'd it! 
Shall this contemptible thing ever be 17 5 
to eternal life, who has ſo wretchedly foaled 
away this temporal one ? or, Can crowns and 
kingdoms be reſerved for one, who has been ſo 
na ſteward of all theſe talents God has com- 
mitted to him ? No ſurely ;1 could upop 455 bas 
8 * = | * 7 . 10 


ing through the world, like 2 


this great theatre 
the world was made; for which it was fo ad- 
orned and fo enriched ? Is this the creature 
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thouwen imagine, his ſluggiſh foul would va- 
niſh h os of brures ; or, as the Stoirks fan- 
cy, thoſe of fools : I could eaſily it 
it could ſleep, not as ſome fancy all fouls do, 
to the reſurrection, but to all eternity. But 
upon better conſideration, I find this ignorant 
and . 


live barren and unfruitful, endowed with ſo 
many talents ? to fruſtrate the deſign of our 


creation? to choak and ſtifle all _ 
and ſpirit of God? In a word, is it a fmall crime 
to be falſe and perfidious to God, unjuſt and 


divine life and p 


injurious to man? No, it cannot be; and there- 


fore in aparable of our Saviour, wherein the 


laſt or day of accompts is repreſen 
the ſlothful and wicked ſervant gn) one 

the ſame thing, and muſt undergo one and the 
fame ſentence. be | 
Secondly, Life cannot conſiſt in ſenſuality ; 


chat is, in the mere careſſing our ſenſes, or t 


gratification of our carnal appetites. The 
reaſons of this aſſertion are evident from the 
general notion of life. For firſt, this is not the 
exerciſe of the whole nature, but a part of it, 


and that the 'inferiour and ignobler too. Se- 


condly, it is not an imployment ſuitable to 
the dignity of our nature. | 
Firſt, wma Wen > only the meaner 
es 


part of us. St. Yan makes mention of the 


outward and the inward man, and ſeems to 
make up the whole man of ſpirit, ſoul and 


body: and ſome, both divines and philoſophers, 
of 


ine, that 


nt life, is not fo innocent as to de- 
ſerve no worſe a fate: for is it a ſmall crime to 


0 * * 
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| of no ſmall note, both modern and ancient, 
have taught, that there are two diſtin ſouls 
in man, a ſenſitive and a rational one. If this 
be ſo, the ſenſualiſt, though he ſeem fond of 
life, does fooliſhly contemn the better half of 
it; andas much a ſlave to pleaſure as he is, he 
chuſes to drink only the dregs, and lets the 
ſtreams of {prightly and delicious life paſs 
y untaſted : for, if there be a ſenſitive and a 
rational ſoul, there muſt be a ſenſitive and a 
rational life too, diſtin and different from one 
r 
er, as are the princi flow 
But whether this be ſo or no, does not import 
much: for it is plain, that life, whatever it be, 
is like ſeed, which, according to the different 
foil it is ſown in, produces fruit more or leſs 
rich and ſucculent, more or leſs luſcious and 
beautiful : here it ſprouts forth like the ſeven, 
poor and lean ; there like the ſeven, plump and 
rich, ears of corn in Pharaob's dream: and 
ſhould it by way of fiction be ſuppos'd, that 
one and the ſame ſoul did communicate life to 
men, beaſts, and vegetables; however life in 
each would be equal in the dignity of its ori- 
ginal, it would vaſtly differ in its effects and 
operations: ſo, whether life in man flow from 
one or two diſtin principles, it is evident, 
that its price and dignity varies according to 
the different powers and faculties which it 
moves and animates ; and by conſequence, that 
life, which diſplays it ſelf in the acts of our ra- 
tional part, will be as different from that 
which conſiſts in ſenſation, and the * "of 
; „W. 


BEAR 


from that which faintly imitates it 


ina 
exquiſite our faculties, the vaſter isthe empire of 
life, and the more delicate and charming all its 
functions and operations. How evident is this 
in all the organs and ſenſes of the body? let 
darkneſs invade the eye, and deafneſs the ear, 
and then within what narrow and ſcanty 
bounds is the bodily life reduc'd ? How few and 
ignoble are the vital acts and operations of the 
body? how vile and contemptible are all the 
fruits or inſtances of a ſenſitive life? If then 
there be no ſenſe or organ of the body ſuper- 
fluous, can we think the rational foul it ſelf can 
be ſo? if there be no power, no capacity of a 


ſenſitive ſou], by which life is not enlarged or 


enriched, muſt we not needs conclude, that to 
_ extinguiſh the immortal ſpirit within us, and, 


as it were, to diſcard all its powers and facul- 


ties, muſt needs be, to impoveriſh, mutilate, 
and ſtifle it? ſince I have a foul as well as a bo- 
4 the one is capable of converſing witli 
and heaven, with truth and moral good- 

neſs and perfection, as the other is of conver- 
ſing with this world of viſible objects; I cannot 
but conclude, that to be deſtitute of knowledge 
and faith, of hope and love, is more injurious to 
the life of man, than to be deaf or blind ; thar 
ſtupidity or lethargy in the ſoul, ſuch as renders 
it altogether incapable of rational pleaſure, is as 
— — with the true life of man, as lethar- 
or a dead palſie in the body can be; and to 
excluded from commerce with the inviſible 
| World, 
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bodily appetites, as is the light that glitters in 
4 


ble; the more numerous and the more 
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world, is as fatal to it, as to be debarred the 
viſible one. From all this tis evident, that 
whether we conſider life with reſpect to its ex- 
cellence and dignity, orto its enlargement and 
extenſion, — is extreamly injurious to 
itin both reſpects: ſo far doth it debaſe and con- 
tract it, that I may boldly conclude, to place 
life in ſenſuality, is to renounce the much more 
valuable and delighrful part of it, to baniſh 
our ſelves the much better world, and to rob 
our ſelves of a thouſand joys and pleaſures 
which we might reap from the rational pow- 
ers and faculties, that is, the nobleſt capacities 
and endowments of our nature. Tho? this be 
abundantly enough to evince, that life conſiſts 


ty 4 
narrow the extent of ſenſe, how mean and 


brutiſh the pleaſure that terminates in it, 
what a corruption and degeneracy it ends in; 
who, I ay, has ever conſidered theſe, and 


a thouſand things more, can believe tliat ſenſua - 
lity is an employment worthy of a man ? Is this 


the buſineſs of a vaſt and comprehenſive mand? Is 
this conſiſtent with ambitious deſires of ammor- 
1 of truth, with a 
ne of ona CS. 2M 
pacity of diſcovering ſpiritual — 
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and moral beauties and perſections? Was it for 
this we were endow?'d with propenfions to wor- 


ſhip and adore a Deity ? What can be as much 
as fancied, the uſe of wiſdom, magnanimity, 


conſcience, ſagacity, caution, fear, forelight, and 
anxious enquiries into future things and times, 
if ſenſuality had bern the only employment de- 
ſigna'd man? How much more fit had we been 
form'd for this end, if there had been in us no 
reaſon to check and controul us, no conſcience 
that could fill us with regret for the paſt, or fear 
for the future ; no wiſdom that could reach us, 
that there were any thing above us, nor great 
neſs of mind that could reproach us for ſtooping 


to any thing below us? = 
_ Thirdh), Tis almoſt ſuperfluous here to add, 


that life conſiſts not in wor /dline/s or deviliſh- 


neſs : as to the former of theſe, by which I mean 
the cares and purſuits of the world, tis plain, 
that to employ our time and faculties in this a- 
lone, is not to live, but at beſt to provide for 
life. Neceſſity may ſometimes: ſubject us to 
the drudgery and ſlavery of the world; but a 
voluntary choice never ſhould. I know no o- 
ther difference between a mean fortune and a 
great one, than this; that the great one ſets a 
man above thoſe: cares and 9 which the 
mean one forces him to ſubmit to; that the 
one puts the fortunate man into the immedi- 


ate poſſeſſion of all the means and inſtruments 


of life, improvement and fruition, and of lei- 


ſure and opportunity to make uſe of them; 
but the latter obliges the leſs fortunate man to 


purchaſe theſe advantages with toil and ſwear, 
1 — | ſolict- 
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ſolicitude and care: *tis therefore an unpardo- MW j: 
nable wilfulneſs or blindneſs, whenever that vaſ- i 


falage, which is the infelicity of the mean man, i 
is the choice of the rich and te one. Nor < 
is it a more pardonable error in any, ho con- o 


tinue the drudgery and care when the Neceſ- 1 
ſity is over; and voluntarily ſuffer all the dif- t 
advantages of a narrow fortune, even when 0 
have attain'd to a plentiful one; who never thi c 
it time to begin to live, or to enjoy the ſucceſs ] 
of their cares and diligence : this is an abſur- i 
dity as groſs as his, who, after he has plow*d and c 
t 
\ 
{ 
| 
! 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


fow'd, ſhould refuſe to reap; or his, who ha- 
ving, with much coſt and labour, furniſh'd out 
a plentiful table, ſhould not at length find in 
his heart to fall to and eat. 
Life then conſiſts not in the abundance of the 
things which a man poſſeſſes; much leſs in the 
vexation or toil of acquiring, ſecuring, or in- 
creaſing them, which is that T intend by wr . 
| Lineſs : but leaſt of all can life conſiſt in devs 


liſhae i: that is, wrath, ſtriſt, rev pride 
and ſuch like. This cannot be call'd the vi- 
gour and activity, but ſtorm and agony of our 


nature: this is a ſtate, wherein the unde 
ing is cover'd with a darkneſs of hell, that is, 
ignorance of good and evil; and the paſſions 
— — T 
Fiourtbiy, Having thus, ing particu- 
_ concerning life, that al — in 
floth or ſenſuality, wor ldlineſ or deviliſÞneſ?, 
pointed out fatal errors which miſ-lead 
and ſeduce men from the paths of peace and 
happineſs ; "tis now time to fſhew in = 
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faculty in us, appears from the univerſal appeal 
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reality is more frequently oppoſed 
4 alſo none hich is more 
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laſt place, what it is, wherein life does more 
immediately and particularly conſiſt ; that is, 

in 4 vigorous and actiue emp of the 
whole man, according to the rules and diftates 
of right reaſon. When I make reaſon the di- 
rector and guide of human life, when I conſti- 
tute it dictator over all the powers and paſſions 
of man, I do no more mean to exclude the aid 
of revelation, and the ſpirit of God, than when 
I affirm the eye to be the guide of the body, 1 
intend to deny the neceſſity CUP 

or of ſpectacles and collyriums to dim or dif- 
turbed ones. The ſition thus 
will appear indiſputable ro any who ſhall con 
fider the frame and make of man. That we 


are rational creatures, is a truth never hitherto 


controverted ; and that reaſon is the ſoveraign 


of all ſides and all ſects, to its tribunal. : Not the 
virtuous and wiſe only, but the looſe and the 
vicious plead the authority of reaſon in defence 
of their choice and actions; and in all the num- 
berleſs diſputes that are in the world, though 
only one fide can have the watrant and countes 
nance of reaſon, yet all do pretend to it: ſo that 
F 

violated, 


owned, and uni acknowledged; as theres 
fore it is plain, from what has been diſcourſed 


9 
* 


of fancy and 
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imagination, of luſt and paſſion, but of reaſon, 
This is the right uſe of our natural gifts, which 
diſtinguiſhes marr from beaſts, and men from 
one another; the hero from the caitiff and vil- 
lain, the philoſopher from the fool, and the 
ſaint from the ſinner: in this conſiſts the order 
and dignity of human nature, in this the beau- 
and tranquillity of human life; and in this 
inward joy and peace of the mind of man. 
This will be yet more manifeſt to whoſoever 
will take the pains to enquire what the office 
of reaſon is: *tis this which teaches us what 
rank we hold among the creatures of God, what 
ſtation we fillin the world, what our relations 
and dependencies are, what the duty and what 
the hopes, what the benefit and what the plea- 
ſure that reſult from each: tis this which pre- 
ſcribes all our powers and paſſions, their order, 
place, and work ; 'tis this which diſtinguiſhes 


truth and falſhood, good and evil; is this 


„ ror us _ _ = | — enflames 
us wi love of our ſoveraign happineſs, 
— of the means and ways that lead to 
_ it: and finally, tis this which teaches us to ſet 
à true rate and value upon all inferiour things, 
an proportion to their tendency, either to pro- 
mote or obſtruct our ſoveraign Happy 
therefore is that life where reaſon is the ſove- 
raign arbitrator of all our actions, and where 
the imagination and paſſions, all the powers of 

the foul are yet ſervants and inſtruments of 
reaſon. Happy this life; for it can neither 
want pleaſure to entertain it, nor buſineſs to 


employ it: happy the ſoul which — 
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for it ſnall never want comfort to ſupport it, 
hopes to encourage it, nor crowns. to reward 
it: For as it grows in wiſdom and goodneſs, ſo 
muſt 2 — Pony God 2 man; and its 

ce and tranquillity, its joys and expectations, 
— receive a — increaſe too. x 


m—_— 


CHAP, Il 


Inferences drawn from the former chapter. 
Firſt, To cultivate our reaſon. The uſe of 
which is more particularly inſiſted on with 
reſpect to three things, that is, the employ- 
ing our faculties, the bearing evils and en- 

Joying good. Secondly, To renounce every 
thing that op poſes it, as fancy, paſſion, ex- 
ample, cuſtom. Thirdly, That *tis poſſible 
to be happy in every ſtate. Fourthly, That 
a long lite is a great bleſſing, conſider d ei- 
ther in it ſelf, or with reſpect to the life 
to come. | 


Rom the notion of life thus ſtated, *tis evi- 

dent, fir ft, That our buſineſs is to culti- 
vate and improve reaſon : for this, as you have 
ſeen, is to be the guide and ſuperintendant of all 
our powers and faculties, and the arbiter: and 


judge of all our actions: If the light that it in 


.you be dartneſt, how great it that 4 net 7 
Matth. vi. 22. Vigour and activity, if reaſon. 


do not ſteer them, will bur prove-miſchieyous 


and fatal to us; diligence and. induſtry them- 
ſelves will only —_ to corrupt our ature 
* and 
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and embroil our life ; every deviation from rea- 
ſon, is a deviation from our true perfection and 
happineſs; the fool and the fianer do, in the 
language of the ſcripture, ſignify the ſame 
thing, and ſo do ſin and miſery. This is the 
true original of all thoſe miſchiefs which infeſt 


the world, the negle& or contempt of right rea- 
fon: tis this which makes our complaints ſo 


numerous and ſo bitter ; tis this that makes us 
ſo weak and ſoft in adverſity, ſo reſtleſs and 
little ſatisfy'd, even in proſperity it ſelf; ?tis 
this creates all thoſe diſaſters and diſappoint- 
ments, which make us often quarrel at provi- 
dence, and curſe our fortune : the folly of man 
pPerverteth his way, and his beart fretteth a- 
| gainſ God, Prov. xix. 3. Well therefore did 

the wiſe man adviſe, Prov. iv. 7, Wiſdom is 
the the principal thing, therefore get wiſdom ; 
and with all thy getting, get under flanding. 
Theneceſlity of this does eaſily * 72 from the 
Uighteſt refleftion upon the work or office of 
reaſon, of which I have given a brief and gene- 
ral account before, much more from the uſe of 


it, in three great points ; rab | 
r- 


laculties, the enjoy ment of good, and the 
ing of evil. 

N d, like 

man, like a fertile alike apt to 
duce either herbs or weeds ; . 
. 
evil or 

goo if regulated and cd by is <4 
greaceſt evil, if blindly and ra 


. 
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of a fool, but a ſhop of toys and trinkets, not 
the laboratory of a philoſopher, where a thou- 
ſand vain triflings and empty idea's flutter con- 
fuſedly up and down? What is his memory, 
but a receptacle and ſink of fins and follies,, of 
mean and ſhameful things and actions; not a 
treaſury of excellent truths, laid up like am- 
munition and proviſion for time of peace 
and war ? What his heart, but the rendezvous 
of a thouſand mutinous, violent and diſhenou- 
rable luſts, which rend and tear him, worſe 
than the devil in the goſpel the man poſſeſ d? 
Nay, what is even fancy and wit it felt, if deſti- 
tute of ſound judgment and true reaſon, but I 
know not what fort of flaſhes, which dazle,, 
but do not guide, ſerve for amuſement, rather 
than nouriſhment or delight? and therefore the 
author is very well paid, if he be praiſed and 
ſtarved, which is his fate. In a word, 
ä 
any thing truly uſeful or p | | 
— — ed by right = 
| ſon; and all the diſpoſitions and faculties of our 
nature will be, but either loſt upon Fooleries, 
or abuſed to our ruin. 09-03 3A | 
Secondly, The uſe of reaſon is conſpicuous in 
the fruition of good. Knowledge is like li 
ſhed upon the face of the world, which diſco- 
versall its various beautiesand wondrous wealth; 
which, while darkneſs cover d them, were as 
thoꝰ they had not been. Without reaſon we 
ſhall not be able to diſcern nor value our own 
happineſs, nor be ſenſible of our bleſſings and 
goods, even tho? =P croud and throng upon 
4 


us; 
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us; without this, our very enjoyments will re 
prove fatal to our repoſe, and we jhall meet be 
gall and wormwood in the bottom of our || I: 
— of pleaſure : f2r the turning away of tf 


the /ample ſhall flay them, and the proſperity 0 
„7 fools ſhall deſtroy them, Prov.. 25, It re- 
quires no ſmall philoſophy, either to render a 
buſineſs pleaſant, or pleaſure innocent; either t 
to diſcharge thoſe duties which a great birth or 
eminent ſtation call men to, or to employ that 
time which an ample fortune makes them en- 
tirely maſters of: and to husband a life of eaſe 
and enjoyment to the beſt, and fill it with vir- 
tue and honour. Ah! how often have I ſeen 
the vigour of nature diffolv'd by pleaſure, the 
edge and fineneſs of its parts blunted by ſloth 
and ſoftneſs? how often have I ſeen men ren- 
der'd mean and 3 by ſucceſs and 
proſperity, for which they were not big e- 
nough ? whereas had the mind been well culti- 
vated and enrich'd with true wiſdom, pleaſure 
_ diverſion — — _ | — — 
ted nature; a wer, honour and plent 
only plac'd — and greatneſs in a Cones 
light : This is true in its proportion from the 
loweſt to the higheſt ſtation : It requires ſenſe. 
and reaſon to govern and enjoy proſperity ; an 
obſcure and narrow fortune is moſt convenient 
both to conceal and preſerve a fool; for plenty 
and power, dignity and preferment, do but ex- 


poſe him to ſcorn and danger; and it were well 
if the poor creature could periſh, or ſuffer a- 
lone: but the miſchief is, like a falſe and ſandy 
foundation, he overthrows the deſigns and _ 
tereits 


Sa .- 
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tereſts that are built upon him, and miſerably 


| betrays the confidence repoſed in him. But 
how great ſoever the uſe of reaſon be, as to 
the it is no leſs in relation to the evils 
of this world: for, | 
Thirdly, reaſon is the pilot of human life, 
and ſteers it ſteddily through wild and tempeſ- 
_— ſeas, Fe _— _ and ſhelves of luſt 
and fancy, fortune and folly, ignorance, error 
and a — cheats and "adv vat Tis this 
alone that enables man to deſpiſe imaginary e- 


vils, and vanquiſh real ones; it arms the mind 


with true and laſting magnanimity, furniſhes ir 
with ſolid comforts, and teaches it to extract 
life and health, virtue and wiſdom, out of the 
madneſs and mutability of men and fortune, 
like antidotes and cordials out of things pol 
ſonous and baneful in themſelves. It is not now 


to be wonder d at, after this account, how im- 
rfe& ſoever it be, of the uſe of reaſon (which 


ſufficiently ſhews, how eſſential it is to the be- 
ing, the ornament and felicity of human life) 
if T have reſolv d it to be the great buſineſs of 
man to improve and cultivate it; ſurely all the 
great men of the world, and all the — 
ones, have been of my opinion: for their 

if not only deſign, ever was, either to obtain 
wiſdom themſelves, or to propagate it amongſt 
others: and 'tis evident, that God himſelf has 
ever carried on this one deſign of advancing 


wiſdom amongſt the ſons of men. This is the 


pre-eminence of his law above thoſe of men, 
that theſe reſtrain the actions, but thoſe enligh- 
ten the mind; theſe puniſh offences and crimes, 


but 


„ 
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bur thoſe, by informing the judgment, and 


KEngthening the reaſon of man, ent the 
commiſſion of them, and direct — 
him to the practice of virtue. This then is the 
great work that God and man invite us to, that 


we ſhould make dail and profici 
1 


in knowledge and un ing; that we 
fſbould encline our ears to wiſdom, and apply 
our hearts to —— 5 that we ſhall ſeek 
ber as ſilver, and ſearch for her as for hid 
treaſures : and this is that which our nature 


and ſtate invite us to: for our perfection and 


our pleaſure, our ſucceſs and our ſecurity, our 
repoſe and tranquillity, awed, our 
true happineſs depends upon it. 


Reaſon, if we do not live by it, will ſerve only 
to increaſe our ſhame guilt. St. Peter 
thinks it better never to bave known the 


of righteonfueſs, than after the — 


it to turn from the boly commandments deli- 
vered _ 8 — rb "_ — the 
ſparks of reaſon by i to 

oak the ſeeds of wiſdom and perfection by 
a lazy and vicious education, is a great crime; 
but to deſert and betray our reaſon, grown 


up to ſome maturity, to a | 


TTT 


we refuſe to be governed and conducted by it: 
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and fetters, to defile and proſtitute it, hy com- 
pelling it to ſerve and flatter abominable pa ſſi- 

ons; F of 
wickedneſs and prophaneneſs, and conſequent- 
ere eee 
ity o wiſe and ratio t of manki 
ang reproaches and aa" — of his own 
conſcience, and to the wrath and indignation 
of God : Or, if none of theſe miſchiefs ſhould 
attend the contempt and prophanation of know- 
ledge, yet there is one more of it ſelf ſufficient 
to make man miſerable ; it precipitates him 
into all the irregularities and wildneſſes imagi- 
nable, nothing being ſo inſolent and ungovern- 
able, ſo ſavage and untameable, as thoſe paſſi- 
: ons which are accuſtomed to over-power and 
3 maſter reaſon. Tis from all this manifeſt, that 
| who ever loves life, and would experience it a 
real bleſſing, muſt with all his power ſet him- 
| ſelf to remove and defeat whatever may hinder 
his ready and entire ſubmiſſion to the diftates 
| of reaſon, Now the things which enfeeble 
the _ our reaſon, and —— its autho- 
ity, are as theſe, fancy, peſſion, example, 
— — theſe we ever combat, Al e 
have reduc d them within their bounds : fancy 
ſurpriſes, paſſion over-powers, cuſtom and ex- 
ample betra 2 reaſon: r 
ways oppoſe the giddineſs 5 the 
violence of paſſion, and guard our minds 251 70 
the inſinuation of cuſtom and example: and ti 
do this well, to do it ſucceſsfully, is of greater 
importance, than any work of our ſecular call- 
ing, than any attendance * 
Pour 
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poral intereſt ; this can only make us great, but 


that will make us wiſe; this can make us rich, 
but that will make us happy : this therefore 
muſt be the next great buſt 


ver ſufferit to be held captive and enthralled by 
any vicious principle or impotent luſt. Happy 
the man who ſucceeds in this! his ſincerity 


ſhall be to him as good as infallibility ; his con- 


ſcience ſhall never reproach him, nor God con- 


demn him; and tho? he may not always hit the 


next way, he ſhall never wholly miſs the right 


way to happineſs : therefore from this notion 
of ike , | 


Thirdly, We may infer the poſſibility of hu- 


man happineſs in every ſtate : for ſince to live, 


is but to act regularly, to uſe and employ our 


powers and faculties rationally ; and ſince life, 
perfection, and fruition, are one and the fame 
thing, or elſe inſeparably and intimately united, 
it is evident that no circumſtances can deſtroy 
our happineſs, unleſs they deſtroy our reaſon; 
no condition can render us miſerable, but that 


- which can render it impoſſible tor us to act ra- 


tionally ; that which obſtructs our attainment 
of knowledge, or our liberty of acting conform- 
able to it. But what circumſtances can theſe 
be? what condition can we fancy, wherein it 
ſhall be impoſſible for a Chriſtian to know his 
ſoveraign good, and purſue it; to learn his du- 
ty, and to practiſe it? wherein it ſhall be im- 
poſlible for him to ſearch and contem truth, 


to love and follow after righteouſneſs and _ 


nels, and to be — 2 m 


magna» 


is of life, to aſſert 
the majeſty and ſoveraignty of reaſon, and ne- 
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magnanimous, juſt and charitable, and de- 
vout? W herein, in one word, it ſhall be im- 
poſſible for him to live by faith, or, which is 
the ſame thing in my ſenſe, by reaſon? Solo- 
mon long ſince obſerved, that wiſdom uttereth 
her voice in the ſtreets, and in the meetings of 
the high ways. Thus is more eminently true 
now, ſince the reaſon of mankind has been re- 
fined and defecated by revelation; and true 


philoſophy has been diffuſed and _ publiſhed 


world ; the fountains of truth and 


wiſdom lie open 


and God no more denies any his grace than his 


revelation. All which being fo, tis evident, 
that as God has put it in the power of every 
man to act rationally, ſo has he put it in eve : 


ry man's power to be happy; that human hap-> 
pine i is not i 


precarious, or 
tune, but our ſelves: for life conſiſts not in the 
abundance of things which a man poſſeſſes, but 
in the right uſe of them; and better is 4 poor 
and a wiſe child, than an old and a fooliſh king, 
Ecel. iv. 12. For the good eſtate of the mind 
conſiſts not in foreign, but domeſtick poſſeſſi- 
ons: not in the riches of fortune, but of grace 
and virtue; and fruition cannot conſiſt, ei- 
ther in the abuſe of temporal things, or the 
depra vation of our nature, but in the true cul- 
tivation and improvement of the one, and the 
right uſe of the otber. 


_  Fourthly, From hence laſtly, it caſily ap- 


ears, on what account length of days is a great 


yp 
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to all who thirſt after them, 


t on for- 


whether oonſider d in it ſelf, or with 
reſpeli to a future life. Firſt, in it ſelf: 105 
0 | 1 
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did conſiſt in earthineſs, that is, the ſcraping 
and raking together ſums of money, tis plain, 
that life muſt ebb and flow with our fortune; 
and whenever the revolutions of times or trades 
ſhould put a ſtop to the career of our ſucceſs, 
and give a check to all our further hopes and 
| we ſhould have nothing elſe to do, 
t to break off the thread of life: For what. 
uſe could we make of the remains of our mi- 
ſerable days! or, if life did conſiſt in ſenſuality, 
we ſhould have little reaſon to deſire to furvive 
our youth and ſtrength; and length of yr 
would be rather a burden than a bleffing : for 
we ſhould ſoon out- live our pleaſures, and 
ſhriak and wither into dull, impotent and con- 
temptible things. But if my notion of life be 
true, the pleaſures and joys of it muſt encreaſe 
and multiply with our years, ſinee reaſon ought 
day by day to advance to more perfect matu- 
rity, and more abſolute authority : with rhe 
ancient is wiſdom, and in length of days un> 
 derfianding, Job xii 12. And the paths of the 
ee are like the ſhining Hight, that ſhin- 
eth more and more to the perfet? day. A tho- 
rough experience of the emptineſs and uncer- 
tainty of this world, with a longer and more 
intimate IP with another, ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs the ſoul of this man with a ity 
that nothing could ſhake, with a tranquillity 


that nothing could diſturb: the cuſtom! of do— 


ing good, together with the peace and delight 
* the refleCtions on it, Gel 
make the current of his ations run ſmooth and 
5 


all the various arts of 


and entertain him with a wondrous proſpett : 
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of human affairs, the riſe and declenſion of par 


ties and cauſes, the ſecret ſprings and wheels of 


the paſſions of the mind of man, together with 
ing them, do fill 
knowledge 


him with a ſort of a divine 


and how happy muſt this man be in himſelf ! 


and how much honour'd and rever'd by others! 


conſulted as an oracle, propoſed as an original 


of goodneſs, the abſolute maſter of this world, 


and the immediate heir of another! which is 


the ſecond thing. | 


| Secondly, This is the only notion of life, 
which can render it a bleſſing in reference to its 
influence upon another: none but rational plea- 
ſures, which are the antepaſt of heaven, can 
enkindle our thirſt, or qualify us for the enjoy- 


ment of thoſe above; nothing but the wiſe and 
rational employment of our faculties can pre 


re us for a heaven, or entitle us to it. Nay, 
er, if life had not this influence upon ano- 


ther world, length of days would be an injury, 


not advantage to us: it would only keep us from 
our heaven, delay and put off our happineſs, 
But now, when, according to this notion of life, 
every act of life does pe our nature, en- 
large our capacity, and increaſe our appetite 

glory: when every day that is added to life, 
by the production of ſome new fruit, does add 
new ſtars to our crowns of righteouſt eſs, and 


new treaſures to our heavenly inheritance; it is 


evident, that a long life is a t bleſſing, not 

os wang — bur alſo of chat life. 

wiuch we expect hereafter. Bleſſed God ! how 
= 2 8 cConſpi- 
— 

jt 


X 


conſpicuous is thy whole con- 
trivance! how cloſely and inſeperably haſt 
thou united virtue and happineſs | and how 
natural is the aſcent from a rational life here, 
to a glorious lite hereafter ! 


8 EBC T. 1 
Of the different kinds of Life. 


1 who handle morals nicely and ab- 
ſtractedly, ſeem to me to forget the na- 
ture of their ſubject; which requires to be 
handled after its own way, that is, practically, 
and, if I might fo fay, groſsly and coporeally: 
for the mixture and variety, the complication 


 andconfulian, the mutability and inconſtancy of 


human affairs and actien, which are th mat- 
ter of morals, are not ſubject to rules of art and 
ſpeculative exactneſs: and therefore, though 

will follow the receiv'd diviſion of life into 


active and contem lative, as ſquaring exactl7 
with my Notion of it; yet I would not be un- 


derſtood to deſign under theſe heads to treat of 
all the various kinds or ſtates of life. I touch 
not the military, the ſacerdotal, the ſcholaſtick 
lite; nor do I here uſe the words ac ive and con- 
templative ſtrictly and nicely : but by the firſt 
J underſtand any ſort of publick life, and an 

ſort of private one by the laſt: nor do I muc 

concern my ſelf, whether the life of a trader 


or artiſan be logically reducible under the one 


eee neee 
x | | | a dii- 
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it ſeems more 
ceaſie to a man's ſelt: he therefore, that would 
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a diſtinct and particular kind of life by it ſelf: 


But accommodating my ſelf to the nature of 
things, and purſuing my own deſign, without 
any ſcrupulous regard to words or forms, I 
will diſcourſe Fr ſi, of a civil; ſeconaly, of a 
trading and negociating ; and the al, of a pri- 
vate and retir'd life: having fi, in a prelimi- 


_ nary chapter ſaid ſomething in general, of the 


difference of an active contemplative life, 
and the reaſons or grounds which ought to pre- 
vail, and determine man in his election of the 
one or the other.. Fg 


3 — 1 2 2 1 


— 


CHAP. I. 


The conveniencies and the inconventenices of 
the active and 9 life. The 
active more neceſſury. The ſeveral grounds 

on which men determine therr choice, that 
is, intereſt, providence, inclination, &c. 


> 


ding not a little upon the choice he makes 

of his courſe of life, it is worth the conſidering, 
which of theſe two kinds, the active or con- 
templative, is to be preferr'd. If they be com- 
pared in themſelves, the active ſeems to have 
more in it of glory and alſo more of hazard ; 
erviceable to others, but not fo 


© I HE felicity, or infelicity of man, depen- 


render each ſtate and temove the in- 
conveniencies of each, muſt ſtudy how to re- 
lieve the toil, and obviate the hazard of the 
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active, and to prevent the barreaneſs and inglo- 
riouſneſs of the contemplative life. 
Bur which ſoever of theſe two be the more 
excellent in it ſelf, *ris certain the active life is 
the more neceſſary and indiſpenſable to the well- 
being of human ſociety. Such is the nature of 
mankind, that being liable to various neceſſi- 
ties, it requires the various relief of mavitold 
aſſiſtances, to which every man is bound to 
contribute his ſhare : we have minds that mult 
be cultivated, bodies that muſt be provided for. 
The ſtate either of war or peace hath its ſeve- 
ral wants, all which call tor ſeveral arts to wage 
the one. and enrich and adorn the other: wi 
out theſe we {ſhould find no defence in war, 
nor pleaſure in peace; without theſe, human 
life would grow wild and ſavage, and human 
nature would be uncultivated and unſociable ; 
without theſe, our houſes had ſtill been caves 
and grotts, our food acorns and water, our clo- 
— the ſpoils of beaſts. Finally, without 
theſe, the htive man would ſoon ſuffer 
thoſe neceſſities, which would convince. him 
that he liv'd in a world, and in a body, which 
_ more at his hands than, their muſing 
and thinking; and would ſoon force him to 
give over his ſpeculations, for the more neceſſa- 
ry enquiries of food and rayment : or, if he 
could be content with that proviſion, which na- 
ture, untainted by art and induſtry, would yield 
him and the beaſts of the field, yet would he 
not be able to promife himſelf the. continuance 
of this er : without laws and arms, 
ee e de e e 
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ſin s,Avarice and violence would invade his walk, 
a 


drive him from his little cottage and broo 
where he had choſe his retreat. For theſe, anc 
a great many other reaſons, the world hath en- 
rolld the authors and inventors, of laws and arts 
amongſt their gods, and has gratefully record- 
ed the memories of all ſuch as have any way 


contributed to the conveniencies - or ornaments 


of human life, as the benefa ctors of mankind ; 
and holy writ it ſelf has not been wanting to do 
honour to all ſuch : for it has regiſtred the 
names of ſuch as have excell'd in any thing be- 
neficial to the Publick. 1 1 

But however this be, whatever be the excel- 
lence and adva of an active above a con- 
templative life, either conſider'd in it ſelf, or 
with reſpect to its ſerviceableneſs and uſefulneſs 
to the world, 'tis certain that men, generally 


peaking, are not determia'd to the one or to 
E 


other, by theſe conſiderations, but by ſuch 
particular circumſtances, as often render that 
which is leſs excellent in it ſelf, more fit and 
proper for them: thus ſometimes education 
trains men up (ſhall I ſay) or condemns them 
to a particular kind of lite, and the choice of 
others prevents the li of our own : ſome- 
times the ſolicitation of friends carries us a- 
gainſt the very bent and inclination of nature, 
and ſometimes a lucky and unexpected provi- 
dence frees us from the trouble of perplexed 
iberation, and leads us on in methods which 
buman could not have contriv'd; but 


moſt commonly of all, we take counſel from the 
K 


id 
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tune: how much is to be deferr'd to each of 
theſe, is a matter not eaſie to be decided: 
againſt neceſſity we cannot diſpute; againſt the 
invitations of providence we ought not, if we 
have but good proofs of the one cr the other. 
Bur tis too, too often, that weakneſs of judgment 
or courage makes us call that neceſſity which is 
not; and the flattery of our hopes makes us 
interpret our dreams or fancies divine augu- 
ries or preſages. As to friends and intereſt, I 
confeſs, with the ingenious Sir Henry Motton, 
that an expert man does more eaſily get up in- 
to the ſaddle by the help of a Stirrup, than a 
much ſtronger by mere Force: Let it ought to 
be conſider d, that a man who is unequal to 
the deſigns of his friends, renders their patro- 
nage very difficult, but his own life more. As 
to the bent or inclination of nature, ſo mutable 
are the tempers, or at leaſt, the fancies of 
mankind, that this is a diſcovery not ſoon to 
be preſum'd upon; or elſe T ſhould as ſoon ad- 
viſe to give up one's ſelf to this, as to any other 
Guide. The truth is, the trueſt meaſures in 
this enquiry, are to be taken from a thorough 
knowledge of our ſelves, and of the different 
courſes of life about which we deliberate. But 
alas! they are but few, whom a propitious 
rovidence has left at liberty to enter into this 
eliberation, and fewer that are capable of form- 
ing a true reſolution upon it. I am ſure, there is 
no enquiry of human life, wherein there is more 
need of an infallible guide; and therefore I 
would counſel the young to conſult God in the 
firſt place, and next, the moſt fage and experi- 
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enced they can find out: for ny ſtand in a 
place where many ways meet ; and if they take 
the wrong, they will certainly wander far, and, 
it may be, never recover the right. And as to 
others, who have ſtruggled long againſt wind 
and tide, who have floated long upon the bil- 
h is lows of vulgar errors of their own private luſts 

us and fancies, they will be happy; I think, if, at- 
gu- ter long experience of their ly, the make 
1 ich all fpeed for land, and rake the firſt har- 


in- 3 ak F 
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— | _ CHAP. L. 61 N 
o- | Of the civil life, or the aQive life of a 
of Sect. 1. The gentleman's obligations ro an 
0 active life, To the conſideration of what 
l bi. owes to God, to his country, to himſelf. 
. The acłive life not injurious to the Le 
1 man's pre · eminence, liberty, pleaſure. 
h Sekt. 2. The regulation of the civil life, 
* I. e. The knowledge and virtues neceſſary to 
* this fort of life. The con ſtancy required 
» throughout the whole courſe of the gentle- 
5 man's lift. Some vacations from buſineſs 


neceſſary, and to what endt. 
Rive re I go about to ſet down thoſe rules 
—— 
tune 'd, eminent, ppy in their ſta- 
tion, I think it „ — ſuch of the 
ö ä ob- 
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obligations they ne under to be ſome way or 
other uſeful and ſerviceable to the world ; for 
tis in vain to talk of the knowledge and virtue 
neceſſary to ſupport and adorn a civil life, to 
ſuch as perſuade themſelyes wor #510 th 
on to follow their own hitmonr' and fancy; 
and that it is the prerogative of their birth and 
fortune, to be idle, ignorant and looſe, © 
ect. 1. This then is the firſt thing I would 
fain make gentlemen ſenſible of, that they can- 
not, without unpardonable guilt and reproach, 
waſte and fool away their lite and fortune; and 
I think, this would not be very hard to effect, 
if they would pleaſe to/make/but a _ _—_ 
reflection upon the arguments I here addreſs to 
them. You owe more to God and to your coun- 
try, not to add to yaur ſelves, tho? that be true 
too in a proper ſenſe, than any others do. To 
God to his providence you owe it, that you 
were born to thoſe fortunes which others toil 
for; that you are the maſters of that time, which 
others are forc'd to devote to their wants and 
neceſſities; and that you are placed at firſt in 
thoſe advantageous heights; hich others climb 
to by ſlow and tedious ſteps: your guilt there- 
fore is greater than the mean man is capable 
of, while you invade the honour of that God, 
from whom alone you derive yours; while you 
dethrone Him who has rais d you, and employ. 
all your power and treaſure againſt that Being 
from whom you received them; no ingratityde, 
no treachery or baſenefs like that of a'fivobrite 
and confident,” And as you owe to God, ſo 
do you to your country; more chan other 


you 


%. 


raiſe to the higheſt reputation of virtue and 
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you are they who ſhoulll be the ſupport and or- 


nament of it; you are placed in higher orbs, 


not that, like meteors, your ominous blaze ſhould 
eee 
t, li , you m ighten ar utific 
animate and 7 255 12 inferior world : 
for you, like them, ſhould have anenlarged pro- 
ſpe, a ſwift and conſtant motion, a bountiful 


and benign influence. If your virtues, do not 


more diftinguifh you from the crowd than your 
fortunes, you are expoſed, not honoured, = 
the eminence of your ſtation ; and you debauct 
and . One poor country by your fin and 
folly roar airmen ns en Delores your 
courage, and your bounty, with all thoſe other 
t virtues which perſons of your rank ſhould 
ine with, ſho ect and enrich, ant 


power. Miſerable muſt that kingdom be, 


whoſe rich and great ones ate as much mare 


impudently wicked, as they are more fortunate 
than other men; when they, whoſe example 
fhotild awe the vicious, contribute not a little 


 toearrupe che vifeuous part er t and to de- 
bauch tlie very genius and Lg of the nation: 


atriots of their 
of travel and 


, who ſhould be the 
d of being 


when 


reading” of abilitics and gene of hon 


and aUlivity, are yerſcdonly in effegces and pe. 
rules, game-houſes and ftews ; and have fo far 
ſoſt the qualities of a gentlemin,” chat they 
are meaner, falſer, and ier than the 


loweſt of the ptople : theſe muſt indeed be 


 ftrange conrte, coancilr, parliaments, armies, 
RE D 4 9 which 
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which are filled and influenced by ſuch as theſe; 


that muſt be a wretched (tate, where men make 
their court by debauchery, and know no other 
politicks, than what an inveterate averſion to the 
national goyernment and conſtitution, or a more 
inveterate one to religion and virtue, ſuggeſt. 
But if your country move you not, conſider 
yet what you owe your ſelves: Idleneſs is 
th a reproach and burden ; for what can be 
more diſhonourable, than to be good for no- 
thing; or irkſome to an active nature, ſuch as 
man's is, than to have nothing to employ it? 
 whatcan be more ſhameful, than for a wealthy, 
or well born man, to be the pity or ſport of his 
5 8 98 or the inward ſcorn even of his do- 
meeſticks and neiglibours? and what can be a 
greater plague, for one, who is maſter of 
his whole time and of an ample fortune, not to 
know how to employ the one or the other, 
but in ſuch courſes as tend to the diſgrace af 
his family, the ruin of his country, and the 
damnation of his ſoul ? Toa ought to remember, 
that great fortunes do generally mark men out 
for great troubles as well as enjoy ments 


and active life, but this one, that it did fortiſie 
the courage, and harden the temper, this ſhould 
be ſufficient to any man, who will but conſi- 
der to how many changes and revolutions, how 
many diſaſters and miſchiefs a a fortune 

renders men obnoxious; fo that when men had 


nat yet entertained the opinion of the unlaw- 
Hula _ of fal-murther (pajſon, a5 appear 
from Civy reflection on Man iſſas preſent e 155 


„ 


and were there no other motive to a vigorous 
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 riſhing one; this is that, which the ſafety and 
glory of your country, and your own happineſs 
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his miſtreſs) was a part of the domeſtick provi- 
ſion of the families of the great; and a poiſon- 


1 


bearer ſeems to have been almoſt as natural an 


office as a cup bearer. * 
The ſum of all is, gifts of fortune, like thoſe 
of grace or nature, as they capacitate and quali- 
fie, ſo do they deſ 
ble duties 511 — Chriſtianity ex 
roporti 
aud luxury, 
but knowledg 


irtue, 
nent degree of ſervice to God and man, ought 
to be the diſtinctive character of the rich and 
great (for how ſhould that be the privilege of 


an illuſtrious birth and ample fortune, which 


is a reproach and diſhonour to human nature ?) 
theſe are the abilities that conſtitute gentlemen 
truly great, that make them the props of a ſink- 
ing fl glories of a flou- 


ate, or. the ſtars and 


and poſterity, demand at your hands; hap- 
py — i the be cuſtoms of 88 
try, as once thoſe of the beſt conſtituted king- 
doms and commonwealths, did exact virtue 


and induſtry with the greateſt rigour, and pu- 


niſh idleneſs and riot with infamy, baniſh- 

Nor has any one reaſon to complain, that to 
oblige the geatleman to an active and induſtri- 
ous life, is to debaſe his quality, or to invade 
his liberty, much leſs to rob him of all the plea- 
ſures and advantages he is born to. On the 
quite contrary, an active virtue is the hono 


* 
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of a gentleman; this is the only ſolid fonmdatt. 
] on the Jove and eſteem of his country can be 
dull en; all other advantages of fortune do 
| but adorn him as a pageant, PS 


and gaze of the crowd ; and all thar have 


— to diſtinguiſh between merit and for- 
tune, will inwardly deſpiſe the fool and ſlug- 
gard, whatever courtſhip and complement they 
4 eſquire and landlord. And as 
meſs can be no 0 minton of his honour, 
70 neither can it be of his liberty : for not ro 
inſiſt upon that great truth, that the ſervice of 


virtue 15 the only freedom or liberty of man; 


leiſure more valuable than their employments: 
This one ſingle conſideration cannot but ſilence 


this ſuggeſtion, that no man is leſs maſter of 
Hi and time, than the man that has an am- 
-ple fortune and no bulinel; for he is alwa 

2 expoſed to the forms and impertinences, to 
- * tumours and ſottiſnneſs of a number of . 

as idle and ignorant as himſelf: and, I chink, 
there can be no ſervitude ſo wretched, as that to 


luxury and vanity ; nor any confinement or at- 


_ tendance ſo tedious, as a compliance with the 


belly with che trifling and loofeneſs of the world; 
but buſineſs is at — times a comely excuſe, 


— ear fails o a man handſomel 
ee n X 
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not to mind you, that the buſineſs of men of 
Wealth and hirth is always # matter of choice, 
not neceſſity, they being ever in a condition to 
retire when Il judge their privacy and 
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But of all the aſperſic | | addreſſes 


ions with yh 

of this kind are wont to be affaulred, there is 
none more palpably injurious than this, that t 
condemn @ gentleman to buſineſs, is ich hi 
of his pleaſures : for the truth is, tis buſineſs 
and imployment that gives guſt and reliſh to 
pleaſure j tis this thar prevents the diſeaſe of 

leaſure, ſurfeit and ſatiety ; and makes diver- 
Fon always new, and nature always v e 
tis true indeed, à rational and man Sy 701. 
ment, O raiſes and fortifies the mind, thar 
above being a ſlave to ſenſual pleafure'; 5 and'f 
entertains it, that ĩt needs not make vicious 
ſinful plea ſure a tefuge apainft* rhe dulneſs and 
nauſeouſneſs of life: but after all, tho? all this. 
be true, there is one conſideration'more impor-. 
tant fill, which is, that the biifitieſs of a gend 
tleman, if difchar ed as it ought to be, "is al. 
ways attended \ pleaſure, arid'thar a more 
brisk and ſenfible one, than be can find in an 

elſe: ' for whether he protect the oppre 

ſed, or oppoſe the violent and'rhe ae 5 
his power : whether he ſteer the ignorant and 
the fümple to their 
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wealth: whether he W 5 th ls 


or raiſs a deſerving, beate whether he aſſert 
— — of laws, and maintain the rights - 


ocourry * in he whether he aſſiſt the 5 
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by his fortunes, his abj: * 
jes or virtues; 7 40 Tk warks have ſome- : 
inthem ſo great, fo getierons, that, F can. 
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theſe" the bigbeſt privileges and an, 
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of a fortunate birth. It was the ſabbath, the 


| reſt of God, when he beheld all his works, that 


they were exceeding good: nor can I believe 
took more pleaſure in the the creation, 
than he does in the preſervation and government 
of the world. How pleaſing then muſt be the 
reflections upon theſe God-like works ? for tho 
this be not tocreate a new world, it is certainly 
to imbelliſh, govern, and 2 the old. There 
is little reaſon to * why the work of vir- 
tue ſhould eir authors leſs pleaſure 
than thoſe of fancy, wit, and learning do theirs. 
Why the poet ſhould feel a bigger joy riſe from 
a witty poem, the painter from a weli-finiſhed 
piece, the architect from a well-contrived build- 
ing, tlie ſcholar from a juſt and oor diſcourſe, 
2 ſhould from 
ra 


than a happy and 

honou effects of wiſdom, courage, _ 

and iy + theſe ſure are the greater 
_ excellencies, and as the original is more noble, 
ſo is the iſſue too: for certainly to preſerve the 
lives and fortunes of men, is much more than 
to make them ſeem to live in imagery; to raiſe 
a a family, is much more than to contrive and 
build a houſe ; to feed the hungry, cloath the 
naked, and actually diſperſe the clouds and ſor- 
rows of the afflicted, by a preſent and vigorous 
remedy, is much more than to treat the 
| of the oft and vain ; and, in one word actual - 
ly to compoſe the diviſions, allay the heats, go- 
vern the impetuoſities, and reſtrain the exorbi- 
tant paſſions of men by the force of laws, by 
the influence of example, and that authority and 
aſcendant which the fortunes and abilities 2 
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the great ones give them over their inferiors, 
is, "7 a much more ſignal ſer- 
vice to and man, than it can ever be to de- 
bate a controverſy with the moſt diftinguiſh- 
ing judgment, or write an exhortation with 
warmth and briskneſs. 5 

Having thus demonſtrated that perſons of 
rank fortune lie under many and 
obligations to activity in their ſphere, 
co thoſe object ions which are commonly 
oppoſed againſt it; I will proceed to lay before 


them, with all due reſpe&, ſuch rules as may 


them againſt that envy and danger, that 
toil and diſcontent, which uſually accom 
the motion of the great, as dirt, or duſt, or 
heat, that of their chariots; and which, on 
the other ſide, may render their activity a great 
inſtrument of their felicity : for I would not 
that ſuch as are the common patrons and bene- 


factors of mankind, ſhould meet with no other 


recompence but trouble and hazard ; as if, like 
clouds, they could not refreſh and impregnate 
the earth, unleſs they were themſelves diſſolv- 
ed and waſted into ſhowers : I would have 
every worthy action be an acceſſion to their 
greatneſs, and every honourable performance 
carry with it a reward, which ſhould not de- 


upon the humour of the prince, or levity 


of the people. 


Sect. 2. Rules to be obſerved by the gentle- 
man in a publick ſtation, or in order to 
the happineſ7 of a civil lite. 


i. He | 
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1, He muſt be endow'd with knowledge. 


2. With virtues proper and neceſſary to his f 


rank and ſtation. | l 
2. He ought to be conſtant, reſolved, and 


vigorous throughout the whole conduct 


and courſe of his lite and affairs. 

4. His time ought not to be ſo wholly taken 
up in buline!s, as not to leave vacancies 
for religion, meditation, friendſhip and 
druer /aon. 7 by. 


Firſt, Of the gentleman's knowledge. There 


is no fortune that 4nowledge better becomes, 


or that ſtands more in need of it, than a gen- 
tleman's; without it, an eſtate is rather cum- 


berſome than uſeful ; and the ignorant owner 
mult be the tool or inſtrument of another's am- 


bition or intereſt, the prey of a menial ſervant, 
or the property of an imperious wife or wanton 
child, or, which is worſe, of ſome crafty re- 
tainer, who grows impudent with the favour, 
rich with the ſpoils, both of the honour and 
fortune of his maſter : the beſt that can befal 


ſuch a one, is, it he have the good luck to light 


into good hands, and join himſelf with a right 
party, he may be the appendage of ſome other's 
tortune, the ſhade and umbra of another, who 
_ intercepts the ſmiles and thanks due to him; 


he may, in a word, talk and act by the ſenſe 


and reaſon of his party. This is a = and 
contemptible condition to a man of birth and 


fortune, to be incapable of imploying the ad- 


vantages he is. born to, and to be only the prey 
or tool of the cunning, avarice, ambition, and 
| 1 impotent 
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impotent paſſions of others; or, at beſt, the 
inſ — 4 of a wiſer man; for the wiſe is 


born to rule the fool. 5 11 


Nor is this all; the gentleman's ignorance is 
ſo much the more worthy of reproach, becauſe 
he appears to be born to ter opportunities 
of knowlege, as he that upon a more 


eminent height does naturally enjoy a more 


free and open proſpect. 

But what is worſe than all this, a patrician 
fortune, join'd with a r underſtanding, 
renders a man not more liable to ſuffer miſchiet, 


than apt to commit it: for if the man have much 


paſſion, and no underſtanding, as wealth is apt 
to inſpire men with pride and wilfulneſs, tho? 
it cannot with wiſdom; what ean be expected 


from ſuch a perſon, who hath power enougg 


to execute his ons, and no reaſon to re- 
ſtrain them! who looks upon it a contumely 


| to be oppoſed; and tho” he hath no ſenſe him- 


ſelf, is too big to hear it from another! What 


can ſuch a man be, but a plague to himſelf and 


others! and what can his wealth and intereſt 
be, but reſiſtleſs inſtruments of evil! it is then 
indi ſpenſably neceſſary, as well for the avoiding 
evil, as doing good, that the great man be en- 
dow'd with a good under ſtanding. 1 

The firſt thing he ought to be well acqua int- 


ed with, is religion, as the only ſource of ſolid 
wiſdom, and the main ground of a juſt and 
laſting re 


tion: nor indeed can I ſee how a 
man can be conſiderable without it: for tho? 
baſe ends require baſe inſtruments in all other 
Caſes, I ſee not how either prince or people 


can 
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can truſt thoſe men who are falſe ts God-and 
themſelves. Tis ſcarce to be ex 


He underſtands religion well, who learns from 
it what it is to be juſt, and derives from it cou- - 


ed, that 


he who ſacrifices his religion and his reaſon, 


that is, himſelf, to any luſt or paſſion, ſhould 


be nice and ſcrupulous of giving. up a remoter 
intereſt or obligation to it. But when, I iay, 
the gentleman ſhould be acquainted with religi- 
on, I do not mean, that he ſhould perplex and 
amuſe himſelf with the diſputes that have de- 
bauch'd, or ſubtilties and niceties which have 
diſpirited or enervated Chriſtianity: I would 
have him have ſo much illumination, as to be 
able to diſtinguiſh between natural religion and 


the politicks, reveaPd religion and the phanſies 


and whimſies of man: I would have him tho- 


roughly inſtructed in the reaſons and grounds 
of our common Chriſtianity ; and ſtudy and ru- 


minate them, til] he feel the power of them, 
and find himſelf form'd and impreſs'd by them. 


rage enough to dare to be ſo. I ſhould think 
it a neceſſary part of this knowledge, or at leaſt, 
a good accompliſhment in a gentleman, to be 


fo far acquainted with eccleſiaſtical ſtory, as not 
to be ignorant what influence religion, or the 


pretences of it, has upon the world, and what 
uſe cunning men have ever made of it; by what 


or what arts the maxims ot the world 


have been incorporated into religion, and the 


church hath wounded and inſinuated it ſelf into 


the ſtate. Thus you will diſcern what the true 
meaſures of religion are: you will have a juſt 
regard for wiſe conſtitutions without bigottry ; 

| . | you 
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you will free your ſelves from all thoſe doubts 


and ſcruples which uſher in atheiſm and pro- 
phaneneſs; and, in a word, you will find reli- 


gion the true ſtandard of wiſdom and diſcretion, 


the effectual inſtrument of private and publick 


ood, and the infallible guide to honour and 
d 


pineſs. Cs 
ext to the knowledge of religion, follows 
the knowledge of the world, which, may be di- 
vided into the knowledge of matters and men ; 


which is ſo neceſſary in every part, in every act 


of life, but eſpecially of a publick one, that 1 


cannot bur wonder at the vanity of ſuch as can 


fanſie it poſſible to maintain a ſolid reputation 
in their country, and fill * ſtation honoura- 
bly or happily without it. The confidence of 
an empirick, or other ſuch wretched projectors 
and undertakers, ſeems to me modeſty and vir- 
tue, compar'd to the ſhameleſneſs and wick- 
edneſs of ſuch men as obtrude themſelves upon 
affairs of a publick nature, unſtudy'd, unvers'd 
in things or men, that is, totally unqualify d; 


which, whoever conſiders the difficulty of ma- 


naging them well, or the miſchievous conſequen- 
ces of miſcarrying in them, mult confeſs. ' Let 


the gentleman therefore ſtudy thelaws and con- 


ſtitutions of the realm, its changes and revolu- 


tions in their cauſes, progrets and effects, its 
natural and political 


rengths and weakneſſes, 
defects and excellencies, together with its foreign 


intereſts, relation and dependencies : nor let 


him be wholly ignorant of the frame and poli- 
cy of other kingdoms, tho? he ought to be beſt 
vers'd in his own ; he muſt trave en — 
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dwell at home: for I would have him have a 
veneration, not ſuperſtition, for the laws and 
cuſtoms of his own country : for I doubt, the 
wiſdom of our own nation is not great enough 
to juſtify the negleCt, much leſs contempt of that 
of foreign ones: and becauſe what they call the 
law of nature, is only the law of right reaſon, 
in thoſe great precepts of it which ſeem im- 
_ — 1 and the — in all 
times aces; t not to be a ſtranger 
to this, If being ignorant of the grounds of 
human ſociety, and of the nature and obligati- 
on of particular laws; new emergency, 
or deviation from the common road, 
diſcover his inſufficiency : for *tis a miſerable 
thing to ſee, how, through the ſimplicity and 
weakneſs of ſome, and the ſubtilty and — 
of others, laws which ſhould be the fences a 
| bulwarks of the people, are often made only 
their chains and fetters; and thoſe publick and 
folemn ties which were deſign d to ſtrengthen and 
fortifie the conſtitution, become the moſt fatal 
engines of undermining and ſubverting it. I 
have obſerv'd many, who would be excellent 
perſons in a 1 and calm ſtate of affairs, 
that are miſerably lex'd, and at a loſs, or 
wretchedly abuſed or impos'd upon in a difor- 


| _ fer'd and unſettled one; like a perſon of my 


acquaintance, who rides well in enclos'd and 
narrow roads ; but her brains begin to ſwim, 
and her heart to fail her, on downs and plains. 

Alfter all, that T may not ſeem to he treating 
rather of ſpeculation than action, and to have 
propoſed ſuch an extenſion of ne” as if 
1 | | were 


Dod 
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I were rerom green rather 2 life of ſtudy 
than of buſineſs, T muſt put you in mind, that 
the defign of this ſort of RT ant to be to 


make men wiſe, not ſubtil; judicious, not diſ- 


putative: that curioſity or diligence in matters 


minute, or fubtil, has more in it of amufement 


7 


than uſẽ; and thatto lay the foundation too deep 


and broad, does ſeldom quit the coſt: and, in 
a word, it ſeems to me, to be in policy, as in 
religion; he is che mot prudent, who beſt un- 
ands the particular laws or precepts of his 

particular ſtation; as he is the moſt religious 
who is beſt learned, not in the univerſal ſcheme 
of rheology, but the regulation of his own a- 
fections, and the 1 of his own life. 

But in va in does he ſtudy things, who knows 
not men: for man is tlie inſtrument of power 
and policy; and whoever knows how to ma- 


nage and gain an aſcendant over him, is the 
moſt conſiderable in his country, and able to 


do tlie greateſt miſchief or the greateſt good: 


but when I talk of knowing men, I mean not 


only ſuch a &n-wwledge of particular perſons, as 
may inſtruct you what to hope, or what to fear 


from them; what employments or truſts they 


are fit or unfit for; and, in a word, who are 
proper or improper inſtruments in different af- 
fairs, times and circumſtances ; who are fit to 
be the partners of your pleaſures and diverſions, 
who of your confidences and ſecrets, and ſuch 


like; but alſo the knowledge of human nature: 


to be thoroughly read in all the ſprings and 
reſorts of human actions, in all the various paſa, 


ſions and diſeaſes of the mind of man, wit 


„ | their 
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ther cauſes and cures ; and to be able to dif- 


tinguiſh the genuine and natural, from the ac- 
ira and artificial perſon ; and becauſe not 
perſons only, but times and ages, nati- 

yo. e and leſſer bodies and ſocieties, have 
their particular temper and genius, theſe muſt 
not be neglected neither. This is the know- 
ledge, which, together with a dexterous uſe and 


application of i it, is the very life and ſoul of 


worldly prudence, 2 the be 
middle and end of true po 1 4 But aft Bl er Pi 
blick, and a man's 
—_—— , that ought to be a rule for the man 
of b ineſs, which St. Pau! preſcribes for a bi- 
fhop, Let him firſt learn to rule his own houſe 
well, He that will be truly wiſe, ſhould know 
himſelf — e er he goes about to know the 
world; the 2 of his politicks 
in his own png 55 in the Raden and 
due — of his domeſtick affairs; in 


which, if he cannot fucceed, I muſt confeſs, 6 


cannot ſee what encouragement either prince 


or people can have to confide in ſuch a one: 


for the diſorders or diſſipations of a private for- 


tune are very ominous preſages of a mal-· admini- 


{tration of publick truſt. Nor can I ſee what 
can induce ſu = a man to Neuen 5 0 the 
mere hopes of repai rivate dilapidati- 
ons with the ſtones Gro e of the publick. 

« But atter all, how neceſſary ſoever I account 
knowledge in a gentleman engag'd in an active 


ſtation; yet I cannot but obſerve, that old | 


ther we regard the publick or the 
wickedneſs has ever been more fatal alte 
118 n ; RO 
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nourable to both, than ignorance; and all truſts 


have ſuffered more in the hands of che falſe. 
and the baſe, than of the unfit and inſuffici- 


ent: therefore, 


Secondby, The gentleman ought to be enrich- 
ed with virtues, eſpecially thoſe which become 
his rank and ſtation. Knowledge is but the 
ſeed of virtue, and like that, it jr Boar and 
putrifies, if it grow not up into excellent habits, 
and bring not forth the fruits of virtuous actions. 
There is ſcarce any ſtation which does not re- 
quire a particular virtue, either to diſcharge or 
adorn it ; one patience, another COUrage, a third 
vigilance, and ſo on; there being ſcarce any 
. or buſineſs which is not liable to ſome 

rticular inconveniencies and temptations : 

ut it being impoſſible for me to proſecute all 
thefe,  T will only inſiſt on two or three which 
are eſſential to all true greatneſs and honour ; 


and, if I am not much miſtaken, to a happy, 


and proſperous diſpatch of all affairs ; Tam fure 
to the ſecurity and felicity of the publick and 
private : theſe are, integrity, magnanimity, 

_ Firſt, Integrity. By Integrity I mean two 
things, juſtice and truth: the firſt, to regulate ' 
our actions; the ſecond, our words. Nor doT 
take juſtice in a beggarly barreting ſenſe, as if 
the gentleman had acquitted himſelf of a due 


well enough, if there were any plauſible pre- 


tence to excuſe the violation or omiſhon of it; 
as if he were to regard more what the law could 
compel, than what honour did oblige him to, 
I mean, the — of his own conſcience, - 
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both concerning bis diligent and impartial en- 


quiries after the zight, and ſinceruty in purſu | 


ing it: for I would not have him appear to do 

right, Father out of the fear of infamy, 

love of virtue. The word of a gentleman qu 
Tate, Fa ag 


to be fixed a, VARs 
inviolable as 11 altar. S, and Bier 


cCes, and, ſeals, and gaths, re devi to tie 


fools and kna: and cowards: honour and 
7 are th more firm and ſacred ti 
entlemen. Nor mult this honour OR 5 
3 y to private dealings. but much more to 8 
lick; in which, good God ! how comely, how 


noble is it to fee integrity triumphiog over in. 


tereſt and paſſion? to lee a 1 Man preferrin 
truth and An 15 as favour or Memon 
princes ; 1 u all 2 7 1 and a 


parties, to N je Tk ſafety and honour, 


or fall with it. But as heroick as I would hays 
the gentleman, T would not Have 7 him vain; 
I would not — him led or impoled upon by 


ampry noiſe. and names; I would have ba lave. 
ood name, but much more a gaad conſcience ; 


for I would have him as judicious as. reſoly- | 


ed, as bright and luminous, as brave and in- 
flexible: for I admire not an integrity that bids 

defiance to prudence and right reaſon : Tlovg 

a ſteady faith and unmovable juſtice, but not ro- 
mance and 7 1 would have a great 

nat inſenſible of a difference 10 We 226 

{lavery, between tyranny and anarch A 

the fame manner he muſt be able to diſtinguiſh 

between a ſerpentine ſubtilty, and a FF in. 


ſulfciency, e neceſſary addr 


dexte· 
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verſation, like a free and a 


_—_— too and wide apertures, if 
ſtrength of a building. 


ſtreng 
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two or three things to be eſſential to true 
neſs of mind; an invincible courage and reſolu- 
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dexterity: without ſuch a competency of know- 


| will be bur folly, not integrity ; va- 
== not conſtancy. Athens is an x dls 


in action, ſo is there in ſpeech too; it ſeems to 
me, not to conſiſt in bare truth only, but alſo 


in an ingenuous openneſs and freedom : cloudi - 
neſs —— ſeem to me rather fit to 
diſguiſe 1 ce or deſign, than to pour 

or expreſs the ſentiments of a wiſe or an upright 
mind : yet in words, as well as deeds, there is 
an extream; tho frankneſs and openneſs in con- 
| us air, become 
a ee I would not have freedom violate 
diſcretion, nor ſimplicity and openneſs leſſen 


y add beauty, 


certainly diminiſh the 


Secondly, The next virtue beſeeming a 
tleman, is Maguaz:mity : by which 1 do not 
mean an empty tumour, but ſolid greatneſs of 
mind, which ought to diſcover it ſelf in every 
inſtance of his lite : I ſay, in every inſtance; for - 


I count it not enough to bear diiappointments 


with moderation, unleſs he bear his ſucceſs ſo 


too: I count it not enough to encounter dan 
with courage, unleſs he encounter his plea 


with as great; and in a word, there ought to 
be ng even in his diverſions and enter- 
tainments, as well as in his buſineſs and em- 
ploy ment, that ſpeak the h, and 
You'l 
ealily conclude this with me, if you allow theſe 


E 4 tion ; 
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tion; a rational and generous activity; and an 
2 and publick ſpirit; whith-You cannot 
but allow, unleſs you think that the coward and 
er the 4s rd ay ſot, — ſordid and ſel- 
may be reckoned among the magnanimous. 
But wi principle, what toundation, is able 
to ſupport ſo mighty a weight? natural cou- 


rage may make a man brave danger, or if that 


will not, ambition may; while it preſents him 
with a more formidable evil, if he turn his back 
upon the other ; but what ſhall make the man 
modeſt and humble in his triumphs, who was 
gallant and daring in fight? paſſion and reven 
may make men firm and fierce in tlieir contel 
oppoſitions; but what can make a man for- 
give, when he is in a condition to revenge an in- 
jury? the luſt of power, and honour, and 
wealth, that is, ſelf- love, may render a man ac- 
tive and induſtrious; but what is it that can 
prevail with him to ſacrifice his own intereſt 
and his family's to publick good? honour has 
been generally thought the moſt likely princi- 
ple to do all this. Tr conteſs, a breaſt in- 
med with the love of honour, ſeems to me 
incapable of any mean or baſe impreſſion ; but 
then the notion of honour ought to be juſtly ſta- 
ted: for if by this, we ſtand the ſmiles 
and courtſhips of the great, or the praiſes or 


acclamations of the people, it had need be in 


ſettled times, a wiſe court, and a modeſt 


ple. I doubt there is not judgment enough in 


the people, nor plainneſs and ſimplicity enough 
in courts, to give men and actions a true va- 
lue: and therefore, if a man would _ 
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honour as the reward of his actions, it ought 
to be that —— 
ſuch who are able and diſinter — * 
miſtake in this point is oſten of very ill con- 

ſequence, and perverts the whole courſe of hu- 
man life, berraying either into factious oppo- 

ſition, or ſordid and unworthy compli | 

Nor is this the only inconvenience that the love 
of honour is obnoxi 


lence of a prevai 

times may ſtifle 

duce and blaſt the integrity o 

lent actions; i 

cret opinion of two or three virtuous men, or 


an expectation of 


injur d virtue, if its only nouriſhment and ſu- 
ſtenance be honour. I chink therefore religion 
is the only baſis on which magnanimity can 
_ ſtand; by which I mean, a love of rational and 
virtuous actions upon wiſe and ſolid _ a 
ſecret delight and complacency. in the perfor- 
mance of them, accompanied with the peace 
and ſerenity of mind that {prings from reflectĩ. 
on upon them, and the joy which a firm per- 
 ſuaſjon that God will be our rewarder, breeds 

in us: this, as it will ſecure us againſt the er- 
rors, ſo will it againſt the i and in. 
| juſtice of the world; this will miniſter ſuffici- 
ent motives — actions, when we meet 
nothing but di . 
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— 


nan ſteady and calm in himſelf 

Du whilſt I recommend 5 | 
muſt not forget that there are K* 
which often are wont ta uſurp its name. I never 


thought that the laue of our country did imply a 
much leſs a contempt of our private 
fortune; that a vain confidence or preſumption 
CCE 
r 
or 
— — into buſineſs, ar an in- 
2 7 in much, or en- 
in an is or | 
— of — — — 
pride, — — the name of firm- 
neſs and conftancy : HAY 299 ag — 
nanimity ra vely tlian 
| —— — — 7: 
Thirdly, Humanity is the next virtue to be 


„ Nothing can be more 1 — 
magnanimity — iCoe, with cou- 
rage than tendernefs ; nor with the of a 


t fortune, than charity or bounty. 
— dgy. ho 
neſs, than to be paw is the injur'd, 2 
to virtue and merit, a counſellor to thoſe 
— and a 1 to the afflicted, the 
r In theſe things conſiſt 


the life and fubſtance of hs the orna · 
mental 


we, 
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mental part of it is ability or caurteas/- 
ne/5 ; the art of behaviour ies jn.anarrow'comp- 
pals, the whole skill of it | 
1575 he ſhall never mite who has once 

or er foul with 3 end. woes: 


de as te: ion e . 
without a labour'd exhortation, or paſhonate 
enforcement, And certainly there is ſuch a 
commanding authority in the .of truth 
and wiſdom . ſuch a divinity, majeſty and love- 
lineſs in 8 virtues, that did the ſipplicity 
and probity obtain in theſe, which is ſuppos d 
to have done in thoſe times, advice K ort 
would eaſily make its May to the hearts of man, 
without the aſſi e of any motives But 1 
tre nog be ether fo cphdent ee per , 
formance, or of the times, as not to | 
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5 | Shall 


to cloſe the ach ice of theſe paregraphs, = 
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- Shall I make uſe here of the topicks of reli. 


gion? Shall I invite you to integrity and mag. 


nanimity, from the conſideration of the omni- 
ſcience and providence of God? Shall I put you 
in mind how little ſordidneſs, falſhood and fear; 
how little pride and inſolence, can become the 
principles and perſuaſions of a chriftian, con- 


.cerning the emptineſs and vanity of this world, 


or the true happineſs and laſting glory of ano- 
ther? Shall I preſs you to humanity, to meek- 
neſs and humi ity, by calling to your remem- 


brance the life of Jeſus, your frailty and mor- 


tality, and, what is worſe, your ſms and fol- 
lies ? Shall I ſhew you how mutable and incon- 
ſtant your forrune is; and, if it were not, how 


accidental, fantaſtick and inconſiderable a diſ- 


ſubſtantial and ſolid intereſts of human nature; 
that is, the favour of God, virtue, grace and 


tinction this makes between you and perſons 
of a lower rank? and, that they ſtand ar leaſt, 
upon the ſame level with you, in reſpect of the 


plory ? Alas! IT am afraid, you have generally 
Nr opt: 


But have you as little value for your coun- 
try, as religion? are you as little moved by 
the ruin of this, as the corruption of that? 
Behold your country once formidable abroad, 


and well compact within Ah! now what re- 


proach and contumelies does it not ſuffer abroad? 
what convulſions at home? Its wealth has nei 
ther ſervice nor defence in it. Its numbers are 
without courage, and its forces have nothing 
of ſtrength or terror in them. Why all 22 5 
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It bleeds in your factions and diviſions; it reels 
and ſtaggers under your ſoftneſs and luxury; 
tis betray d by your falſhood and cowardice : 
ah! that its retormation might begin where its 
degeneracy has, and that it might recover by 
your virtues, the honour it has loſt and forfeit 
ed by your vices ! Pardon me, I do not here 

ſuppoſe that there are none exempt from this 
accuſation ; that in the body of the nobility 
and gentry there are not, even in this degene- 

rate age, ſome bright inſtances of a true Aagliſh 


courage and integrity: I only wiſh, that | 


were more; that there were h to atone 
for the reſt, and to prop up this declining ſtare. 
Nor is it a petulant humour, but a zeal for 
your honour particularly, as well as that of the 
nation, that now acts me: for, give me leave 
to put you in mind at length, 
That your honour, your intereſt, and your 


happineſs depend upon your integrity, magna- 
—_ Ns yoo, gn is It pollible that 


the one ſhould ſurvive the other. Hur ſt, your 


Honour. The whole world is poſſeſs d in favour 
of theſe virtues: and however it hath fared with 
ſome other, theſe have ever been in vogue, 
not amongſt the beſt only, but the worſt of 
mankind. I have indeed underſtood, that 
there are ſome who have openly profels'd, and 
defended Intemperance and Incontinence; but, 
I think, none ever yet have in earneſt under- 


took the pratronage of cowardice, per fidiouſ- 


' meſs, inhumanity, or inſolence.  T have never 


yet met with any who have not thought it 
ſcandalous and reproachful to find lefs * 
5 „ leis 
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won tpn leſs goodveſi, or or, if you pleaſe, 
er contend, b — for did. 
— in his ſhip, or his worſhip, than in a 
oe lacq Nor did I ever 1 tllat 
s, wealthy relations and 
honourable — were ever look d upon 
as apologies or mitigations, but rather aggra- 
vations of ſuch baſeneſs and degeneracy : nor 
could any man ever think it a commendation to 
be the ſinls and ſewers of a noble family, the 
ruim of an ancient and once ſtately pile, or the 
lees and regs of a rich liquor long ſince drawn 
off, and evaporated. Nor does your eue 

— 1 bur ſeconaiy, your Jutereſt, depen 

theſe: virtues. If you want theſe, 1 =y 185 
what ydu can poſſeſs, that can either gain you 
th fa vour of — or eſteem of the peo- 
ple. This ſure, is the reaſon why theſe vir- 

tues have ever been in ſuch eredit in the world; 
becauſe their influence is ſo neceſſary, ſo uni- 
verfally ſerviceable, whether to the publick, 
or to friends and dependents. - Now that in- 
regrity which can give others ground confident- 
ly to TY . you ; that generoſity and — 
ich raiſes their hopes and ex | 
chant: es naturally give you an aut! ority 
and aſcendant over them, and you become the 
maſters of rheir lives and fortunes, whilft they 
promiſe themſelves the protection or improve- 
ment of them from your virtues. To theſe 
then you muſt owe the patronage and confi- 
dence of thoſe above you; the dependence, 
love, and eſteem of thoſe: below you; with- 
out — what can you effect, what can you 

enjoy 
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af enjoy truly great or conſiderable? you are im- 
_ — and contemptible as plowmen and fai- 
ina — when ſolitary and abanb - reti- 
that nue and your friends and admirers 


ang make you powerful, In ſhort, a Man of birth 

| and fortune that is perfidious, cowardly, ſel. 
pon * . 

fiſh and proud, has not, in my judgment, or 


Tas 

15 deſerves not priya — 8 

| eoman, or plain-dealing an in Ci- 

the bo or country: for what confidence can be 

the lac'd in ſuch a one ? will he be tender of the 

wn | honour of his country, or his friend, who has 

17 no ſenſe of his own ? or, will he ever be either | 
on a good patron or friend, who is ready to ſacri- — 
1ot fice all to his private avarice? nor is it a mat- | 
ou ter of ſmall importance, that reputation, found- 

O- ed in virtue, ſurmounts all forts of difficul- | 
ir ties, and crowns all undertakings with ſucceſs. _— 


d: And ſince men are naturally backward, when 

Ts they are jealous and diſtruſtful, but prompt 

forward, where they are ſecure and con- 

Fir  fident ; it has ever been obſerv'd, that integri- 

t- ty (if not deſtitute of competent prudence) has | 

3 in diſpatch of affairs, ever out- ſtrippꝰd craft | 

. and ſubtilty. But the weightieſt conſideration 
of all, is, that theſe virtues, if they be not the 
ſureft foundation of greatnefs, are, doubtleſs, | 

of happineſs: for they will make a man find 1 
a tranquillity in his mind, when he cannot in | 
his fortune : the conſcience of a man's own 
uprightneſs will alleviate the toil of buſineſs, 
and ſweeten the harſhneſs of ill ſucceſs and 
diſappoinrments, and give him an humble 
| nce before God, when the ingratitude 


of 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
: 
N 
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of man, or the iniquity of times rob him of all 
other reward. ON 8 | 

_ Having thus given an account of theſe two 
hings, wherein conſiſt the ſufficiency of a man 
of buſineſs, that is, knowledge and virtue; 1 
ho proceed to the conſideration of the third 
 _ Thirdly, The gentleman o to be con- 
ſtant, reſolved, and — — his motion. 
Con ſtancy and vigour, whether in the acquiſi- 
tion of knowledge, or improvement of virtue, 
or management of affairs, are of the greateſt 
moment and importance. I ever prefer a ſtrong 
before a fine edge; induſtry and reſolution, 
before wit and parts: he that makes a daily 
progreſs, how ſlow ſoever it be, will in time 
reach his ſtage : vaſt bodies and mighty armies, 
by conſtant marches, have travelled thro 
thoſe unknown regions, which a ſingle perſon 
would almoſt deſpair of compaſſing in his life- 
time. To what a height does the tree raiſe its 
head, though its root fix in the heart of the 
earth ? becauſe though it grow ſlowly, and even 
imperceptibly, yet it grows conſtantly, and re- 
ceives ſome acceſſion every moment. This rule, 


as I inſinuated before, is applicable to know- 
ledge, virtue, and buſineſs. IO knowledge. To 


what would not an ingenious perſon, furniſhed 
with all aids of ſcience, advance his proſpect, if 
he uſed but moderate induſtry, and proceeded re- 
gularly? what could there be in any ſcience, 
which were either of any uſe, or any certainty, 
that could eſcape him ? and other things ought 
not to ſtop him. They may be his diverlion, 
5 dug 
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ought not to be his ſtudy. I believe, there are 
few natures but are capable, if not of eminent 
accompliſhment, yet of ſuch improvement, as 
may render them conſiderable and uſeful eno 

if they would apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 
knowledge with any tolerable vigour, or exert 
their vigour with any regularity and uniformi- 


. 'Tis owing to lazineſs and wantonneſs, that 
the ſlow and heavy. attain not ſo much abili- 
ties as might ſuffice to ſet them off, and to 


make them ſhew tolerably well: and ris to the 


| fame that the quick and witty owe their want 
of all ſolidity and judgment, while th 


| diſco- 
ver only enough to make the world juſtly con- 
demn them, as wanting to themſelves and their 
r.. ſtewards of a naturally rich 
and —— eſtate, careleſs and ill maſters 

of good parts. r agety es 

Nor is conſtancy leſs ſerviceable in the pur- 
ſuit of virtue than of knowledge. Virtue, when 


iclufal, is confeſſed by all to be eaſie and de- 


tful, becauſe natural and rational; but to 
acquire it, this is the difficulty; but tis ſuch a 
one as conſtancy and courage would eaſily van- 
quiſh : tis generally thought, there is in moſt 
at firſt ſome fort of Impetus towards good, 


which it it were conſtantly cheriſhed, wou 


ſoon turn into habit and nature; but fits and 


heats of religion, broken and interrupted eſſays 


and attempts, do only keep up fo much guſt 
tor virtue, as makes us a little diſguſt the en- 
joy ments of ſin ; and preſerves ſo much of con- 
ſcience, as ſerves to diſturb and perplex us. 
But be it how it we let us * * 


* 
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infected in his nature, and, what is worſe, 
over-run by vitious habits; yet even then, the 
fame care, watchfulneſs, and diſcipline, that 
| cures a chronical diftemper of the body, would 

heal an habitual difeaſe of the mind; and one 
may reform and enrich a degenerate mind with 
as little pains as it will coſt to recover a decay- 
_ ed and ruinated eſtate. | 7 


But let me return to my main ſubjeR, that 


is, the conduct of civil buſieſt. Here, I am 
fure, an uniform conſtancy and ar vigour 

is exacted by all: I have ſeldom obſery'd men 
of great abilities do great things without great 
diligence and reſolution ; I am ſure, I have ſeen 
them miſcarry foully, when perſons of lower 
talents have ſucceeded very well: nay, the 
truth is, vigour and reſolution are ſuch noble 
characters, that whoever appears endowed with 
them, can never himſelf miſcarry, tho? his de- 

s ſometimes may: he can never be a loſer 
in honour and reputation, but generally appears 
a great man, even in the moſt unfortunate 
accidents, and makes even ill ſucceſs it 


ſelf atteſt his ſufficiency: But commonly diffi- 
culties give way to the diligence and reſolution 


of great men; and if to day will not, to mor- 
row will, ſmile upon their enterprizes: there 
are lucky minutes in buſmeſs, when what before 
had wind and tide againſt it, moves with the 
ſtream : whither will not he then carry his point, 
who never lets ſlip the lucky moment through 
negligence, and never fails through cowardice or 
lazineſs, to urge and puſh on tus good ſucceſs? 


But 
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But how much ſoever vigour and conſtancy 
be commended as moſt ſerviceable to ſucces 
in buſineſs, as one of the greateſt perfections 
that man is capable of, and the beſt inſtrument 
of attaining all others; yet we mult not forget, 
that the ſtrength of our nature is ſoon broken, 
if it be always ſtrained, and the fineſt parts 
are ſoon tired and diſpirited, if they be inceſ- 
lantly imployed: that man has a deſign to car- 
ry on far nobler and more important than this, 
ot ci bil buſineſs, and that ſo far at leaſt the 
pleaſures of life are to be mingled with its toils 


and troubles, as to enable us the better to un- 


dergo them : therefore, 20 

tourthly, The gentleman's time ought not 
to be ſo wholly taken up in buſineſs, as not to 
leave vacancies for religion, meditation, friend. 
ſhip, and diverſion. They are two extreams 
fatal to happineſs, to have no buſineſs at all, or 
{o much as leaves no room for books or friends, 
for meditation or neceſſary diverſion for this 
makes life very barren and very dull; it makes 
buſineſs meer drudgery, and places the great 
man in a more toilſome condition than the mean 
one, ahd makes him wiſh for the eaſe of his 
tenants and ſervants. Nor is this the only 
evil of an uninterrupted purſuit of worldly bu- 
lineſs ; but, what is worſe, it extinguiſhes all 
guſt of virtue, all reliſh of heavenly things; 
and, inſtead of the courage and peace, with 
which religion inſpires men, it leaves them 
without any rational ſupport or comfort, ei- 


ther conſuming ws perplexed and anxious 
1 1 


thoughts 
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thoughts about the event of things; or, harden- 
ed into a neglect, if not contempt of religi- 
on, propoſing to themſelves no other or higher 
end of life, than the acquitting themſelves 
well in the ſtation they are, and aſcribing 
the iſſue of affairs to no other providence, 
than ſuch as they are daily wont to employ 
about them, and to ſuch other accidents as 
they have obſerv'd them ever and anon ſub- 
ect to. - - 5 
- When I demand a vacant time for religion, 
it muſt not be ſuppoſed that I do not look 
upon religion as the firſt and greateſt buſineſs 
ot human life; it being in vain to gain the 
whole world for him who loſes his foul ; or 
to be intent in preſerving or advancing the 
peace or welfare of the — for him 
whole mind is filled with diſorder and guilt: 
1 do therefore ſuppoſe all the actions of the 
day fo conducted, as to become inſtances of 
Chriſtian virtue: I ſuppoſe juſtice and inte- 
grity, courage and bounty, patience and gen- 
leneſs, mingling themſelves in the diſcharge 
of every vil buſineſs, And then the reli 
gion for which I demand ſome vacant mo- 
ments, is that of pub/:ck and. private de vo- 
tion; without which 'tis impoſſible for the 
great man either to preſerve reputation with- 
out, or peace within. Public devotion is 
not only an act of worſhip due to God, 
but, in a gentleman, a teſtimony of the ho- 
nour which he has for the community he 
is of, and an expreſſion of charity towards 
thoſe who are influencd by this 9 
x or 
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Noris private devotion leſs neceſſary than pul- 


lick; not only becauſe pub/ick without private 


degenerates into formality, into a mere ſhew, 


without the power of godlineſs ; nor yet be- 
cauſe every man's reputation flows firſt from 
his domeſticks, who can have no veneration for 
him, who appears to have none for his God; 
tho? even theſe reaſons ought not to be contem- 
ned; but eſpecially becauſe every man has par- 
ticular wants, _ particular obligations, and | 
none more than the great one; and therefore 


muſt offer up to God lus particular petitions and 


prayers. I cannot therefore tell how to think, 
that he, who does not begin and cloſe the day 
with prayers to God, can believe there is one: 


. He, that doesnot invoke providence, ſeems to 
defie it; and he, who facrificeth not to God, 


ſeems to me to ſacrifice only to his nets. 
As to meditation, *tis ſo eſſential a part of 
religion, and ſo indiſpenſable a preparative for 
devotion, that I ſhould not have plac'd it here 
by it ſelf, did I not extend its deſign ſomething 
further. Meditation is that a, which, of a 
others, does moſt delight and nouriſh the mind; 
which, of all others, is moſt fit to raiſe and to 
ſtrengthen it. In other actions we ſeem to 


move mechanically; in this alone, rationally, 
In all other, our reaſon ſeems confin'd and fet- 


ter'd by I know not what preſcriptions, cuſ- 
toms, and circumſtances; in this alone it ſeems 
to enjoy its native freedom and liberty, ramb- 
ling with an uncontrouPd Impetus. and with 
delight ſtretching and dilating it ſelf In all o- 
ther things, the mind ſeems to be impreſs'd and 

"7 moulded 
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moulded by the matter and buſineſs about which 
it is converſant; but in this, it gives what forms 
and circumſtances it pleaſes, to both; in this, it 
has a kind of creative or productive power, 
and I know not what ſort of deſpotick fove- 
raignty. In a word, he, who is ignorant of the 
force of meditation, is a ſtranger to the trueſt 
leaſure of human life, to the moſt uſeful, ta- 
Ling and natural act of the human foul. But! 
_— what I mainly intended, which was, to 
tell you, that the uſe of meditation conſiſts ei- 
ther in reflection or preparation, as regarding 
alike yeſterday and to morrow : *Tis mighty 
neceffary, that he looks back upon his day paſt, 
who lies under ſo many temptations to waſte it, 
that he whoſe actions are of ſo much greater 
importance than thoſe of private men, and fall 
unavoidably under a more general and ſevere 
cenſure, do the more carefully ſcan them over, 
Nor is preparation leſs neceſſary than reflection: 
for this gives order to your affairs, and forms 
the mind into a fit and juſt di/po/itzon ; it pre- 
vents ſurprizes, removes difficulties, and gives 
beauty and ſteadineſs to your whole conduct. 
As to friendſhip and diver ſion, Tſhall treat of 
them fully in their proper places; and therefore 
ſhall ſpeak but a word of them here. Tis a 
hard matter, ir may he, for great men to have 
ſincere friends; bur this being a purchaſe of fo 

reat a value, deſerves they ſhould lay out all 

Heir art and intereſt upon it: for beſides the ad- 
vantage of friendſhip in every condition, that it 
clears our notions, correQts our errors, confirms 
our yirtyes, enlarges our joys, and leſſens our 


. troubles; 


- poſing a grea 
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troubles ; it js to men in an eminent ſtation more 
peculiarly neceſſary, both as the ornament and 
ſupport of their fortuns. 

As to ver ſion, it ever muſt be A as may 


conſiſt with the dignity of the or the 
1 not le leſſen 


of his employment; 
1 or welle. 3 get ay 
refreſh and recruit nature, and 
ay eee wich now pr 
new appetite: and it were very Woll, if diverr 


ſioas were ſo wiſely; contrived, thatshey might 
at once delight and improve th — 1 


| ſhould therefore think, that phylick or husban- 


dry, che principles: of any cyrigus mechanick 
ances, muſſak, archite@ure, and ſuch 

might he entartaimments of wy 
hours: but if t th of the hody, as well 
as pleaſure of the mind, be ainr'd at in diver- 
ſion, it were well to have always ready ſome 
wiſe friends, by whoſe help and converſation, 
the time you beſtow upon the health of the bo- 


- dy, may not be utterly loſt to the mind. I am | 
ſenſible, I have been guilty in this diſcourſe of 


the fame fault which all, who write mo- 

rals with or; ſpirit, = general] fall into; 

2 ion than is 

common — te — forming my mo- 

dels and Idea s rather by ſpeculation than the 
practice of mankind: but this will be eaſily 

pardog' od by ſuch as remember that the — 
| ſhort of the original; and that 


| a: will eaſily of themſelves bend and accom- 
modate the exacteſt rule to the frailties and im- 


| perfeQions of human life. 


4 Nor 
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Nor do Iagain forget, when I preſs Gentle. 
men to the nobleſt heights of virtue, that they 
are expoſed to more numerous and more violent 
ſolicitations to vice than other men, I know. it: 
but at the ſame time I remember too, that they 
always pretend to a higher ſpirit, and a more 
refined education : thar their virtue always 
ſhines with a double luſtre; its own, and that 
of their fortune: ſo that moderate attainments 
in them make a greater ſhew, than the more 
& and accompliſh'd in men of a lower 
phere: and finally, that thoſe advantages and 
prerogatives which they enjoy by their birth 
and ſtation, do put them in à better condition 
than other men, to defend their true liberty, 


and to ue thoſe methods hi reaſon and 
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CHAP. III. Ho! 
Of the trading or regarding life wm : 


'Seft. 1. Rules e to ſucceſs in HG 


Firſt, That the trader be mduſtrious. Se- 
. condly, That be be not above hir profeſſion. 3 


| The trade muſt be a lawful one. Secondly, 
It muſt be manag'd with juſtice, truth and 
charity. Thirdly, It muſt not interfere 
with religion. ourthly, The trader ought 
to propoſe to himſelf wiſe and rational ends 
ſuch as are a competency for himſelf and 
family : the charitable aſſiſtance of others: 

a twely retirement or retreat from the 
buſtle and diſtractions of too much buſineſs. 


M Y latter years have been ſpent moſtly a. 
ave 


mong the trading part of mankind; and 
5 many St igations from them; 

and I think my felt bound to do them this right, 
to let the world know, that I haye found more 
honour and gratitude, more clearne ſi and in- 
tegrity am this ſort of men, than I. ever 
could am others, whoſe quality and edu- 
cation raiſed my expectations higher: it will be 
therefore no ſmall fatisfaQtion to me, if any 
endeayoprs of mine can render them any con- 
liderable ſervioe. 
There is no condition of life free from temp- 


tations and difficulties, apt to embroil our hap- 
plac, and ink our anten and therefore 


neither 
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neither this of traders; the evils they are ſub- 
jet to may be reduced to two heads, their 
miſcarrying in trade, or in religion. I will 
therefore begin with ſuch rules as may ſerve to 
prevent the former, and then proceed to ſuch as 
concern the latter. 

If we trace the ruin of ſuch, as fail or break, 
back to its original, we ſhall find it generally 
to be either zd/ene/5 or pride. Tdleneſ7 the 
t of all ſottiſn vices; pride, the parent 
of expenſive follies and ruinous projects. I will 
therefore lay down theſe two rules as the foun- 
dations of the zrader's ſecular proſperity. 
Firſt, that he muſt be diligent and induſtrious. 
_ Secondly, that he muſt not be above his pro- 

feſſion. PT 4 N 

1. He muſt he diligent and induſtrious. 
You ſeem born for induſtry ; and though ſome 
pretend to be ſent into the world only to en- 
joy a fortune, tis plain you are firſt to raiſe 
one: and tho” there may be ſome fortunate men 
in the world, that ſeem to thrive rather by 
chance than virtue, and owe more to the care 


. of others than their own ; yet, I am ſure; in the 


ordinary methods of providence, diligence and 
_ induſtry are the high-way to weaſeh and plenty, 
virtue and ſobriety to wiſe and ſecure enjoy- 
ments. And I know not with what con 
men can promiſe themſelves the bl and fa- 
your of God on any other terms. He 
— <a purpoſe to be idle and wſclefs; the 
ny botjics never eenſe to yield their light 
fruit. We our {elves do ſubſiſt by a 2 


* o 
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al motion; and ſhould our blood and ſpirits 
grow dull and ſluggiſh, our life muſt ex- 
pire with their acłivity; man is born to labour, 
as the ſparks fly upward ; our capacities at 
endowments deſtine and urge us to it; the ne- 
ceſſities and want of this needy beggarly ſtate, 
(in which nature, how kind ſoever it was to the 
golden age, does not furniſh us with any thing, 


without art and induſtry) exact and demand it; 


and the laws of human ſociety oblige us to it: 
for it is but fit that every one ſhouid contribute 
his ſhot for the entertainment of the publick ; 

and that he ſhould nor, like a drone, be feafted 

and maintained by the labour and travel of o- 
thers. And ſo far, laſtly, is Chriſtianity from 
abrogating this law of nature, that it earneſtly 
inforces it: /et ours learn to mamtain good 
works for neceſſary uſts, that they be not un- 
fruitful ; that is, that they be not a ſhame and 
burden'to themſelves and families, to the com- 
monwealth or Chriſtian profeſſion. Propoſe not 
then, T addreſs my ſelf here to apprentices and 
beginners; propoſe not to exempt your ſelves 
from that univerſal law of labour and travel to 
which the whole creation is ſubjected; you eſpe. 
cially, who lie under more immediate and par- 
ticular obligations to it. Tis an unaccountable 


_ folly for one, who is to make his fortune in the 


world, to apply himſelf to trade, rather as a di- 
verſion than eſs, and to deſign it only as a 
ſupport and fund for ſloth and lnxury: tis mad- 
neſsand fie in any one to propoſe to be maf- 
ter of his time ere he be maſter of his trade; 
and to indulge his pleaſures, before he has made 
proviſion 
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roviſion to defray the expence of them; and 
— this, I doubt, is too general a practice: 
whereas would young men conſider the matter 
aright, they would that they do but pre- 
vent their 22 by gathering of them be- 
fore they be ripe; do but make their 
troubles and vexations endleſs, by indulging 
their caſe and lazineſs too ſoon, Contradictious 
projects! to propoſe at once to live idly, and 
yet to thrive! to live pleaſurably, and grow 
rich! tis true, there are many traders, who 
live in much eaſe and plenty, and make a very 
handſome figure in the world, and 'tis but fit 
there ſhould be ſuch: rrade is the ſupport and 
ornament of kingdoms; and no man of ſenſe 
will any more envy the man of trade his wealth 
than the man of the ſword his honour, or the 
man of letters and abilities his places and pre- 
ferments: but if I could, I would have men grow 
up to all theſe by labour and induſtry, by an 
apprenticeſhip of ſobriety and virtue: I would 
have enjoy ment be the reward of merit: I would 
not have eaſe and pleaſure be raviſhed by the 
looſe and unworthy ; but regularly polled by 
| ſuch as have taken pains 22 e both, and 
have ſenſe, experience, virtue enough to 
enjoy them. e 
Secondly, The trader muſt not be above his 
calling, Pride and vanity are generally {worn 
enemies, both to the content and W of 
traders; but then it muſt be remembred, ſome 
are but lightly tinged; others, more tho y 


and deeply died with theſe vices : in ſome ey 
e lite coopjcal eee e 
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moſt innocent excurſions; but in others, very 


fatal diſorders and irregularities. There is no 


gracefulneſs in any motion that is not natural; 
a man of low ſtature may add ſomething to his 


height, but — to his comlineſs, by ſtrut- 


ting upon ſtilts. Nor is there only an ungrace- 
tulneſs, but an uneaſineſs in all affected motions; 
we are all a little purblind and dim- ſighted in 
this world; and therefore walk more ſecurely 
in the ways we are acquainted with: but for 
my part, when an error is only comical, and 
c—_ men no further than to a little raillery 

cenſure, *tis ſcarce worth my while to pre- 
{cribe to it; and I cannot tell whether it be 
worth every man's while to be at the charge of 


correcting a humour, which if it do a little ex- 


poſe him, does 7 pleaſe him too: the pride 
and ambition which I would extirpate, is ſuch 

a one as I have obſerved fatal to the trade ſmans 
fortune and ſe; ſuch as tempts him to deſ- 
piſe and neglect his trade, or puts him upon ex- 
ces which it cannot maintain, or ingages 
im in bold or hazardous projects: this is an er- 
ror which I would fain reform, and methinks a 
few ſober reflections ſhould here prevail: what? 
can it be ſenſe to make a ſne abroad at the ex- 
of your content and peace at home? what? 


is it not much better to be modeſt and ſafe, to 
be humble and at eaſe, than to ſuffer daily an- 
xieties and perplexities, and to have your mind 


always upon the rack, how to anſwer and ſatiſ- 
fie the importunities of pride and vanity ? *tis 


worſe yet whea a ſhort piece of pageantry ends 


in perpetual infamy ; when this important hu- 
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mour is nouriſhed by robbery and injuſtice, 
fraud and cheat, committed widows 21 
orphans, acquaintance and fri and the near- 
” relations. I mult confeſs, I am amazed to 
thiak, that any one's pride ſhould be tickled by a 
falſe and fatal grandeur, upheld only by wrong 
and injuſtice, and reſolving ia a moment into 
zadelible ſhame and irretrievable ruin. For 
my part, I ſhould in this caſe look upon brave- 
ry, not as the marks of greatneſs, but orna- 
ments of a ſacrifice ; not as the pomp of a tri- 
umph, but a funeral; and my luſcious morſels, 
how pang ſoever to my palate, would be 
ready to riſe and recoil in my ſtomach. As to 


| thoſe who ſeem to ſcorn their profeſſion, I have 


but this to fay, Let 'em find out a more thri- 
ving one before they leave the old one, before 
they deſert the profeſſion they were bred to, 
for its meanneſs; let them make ſure of a more 


honourable employ meat; or elle the ſcorn the 


load their trade with, will be want of 


not greatneſs df ſpirit; a lazy pride, not a ge- 
nerous ambition; and if ſo, I am ſure, = 
is no profeſſion ſo mean as that of floth and 


looſeneſs. 
Lett. 2. The ſecond fort of rules are ſuch as 


concern the religion of the trader or artiſan: for 


tis to little purpoſe that he thrive in his ſecular, 
if he run out in his Chriſtian calling; for this is 


but to be fortunate, and yet miſerable. There- 


— 


Secondly, That it be carried on with truth, 


juſtice, and charity. Thirdh, 


3 mo © © 


F w CC „ woos cas way 


e 


unffame their immodeſty and pride: the rea- 
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Thirdly, That his attendance on the buſineſs 
of this world do not extinguiſh his concern for 
a better; and his trade devour his religion, as 
Pharaoh's lean kine did the fat ones. 
Foxrthly, That he propoſe to himſelf pro- 
per and rational ends of trading. 


Fir ſt, He muſt be ſure that his calling 
lawful ; that is, ſuch as is neither forbidden 
by any law of God or the magiſtrate, nor does 
in its own nature miniſter to vice. But that I 
may not perplex men's minds with unneceſſary 
ſcruples, and tempt them to doubt of the law- 
fulneſs of all trades, that are any way made 
the inſtruments of ſin and folly ; you muſt 
know, ſome things miniſter to ſin directly and 
neceſſarily ; others only accidentally, and not 
by the immediate intention of the artiſt or tra- 
der, but the abuſe of others. The former ſort 
of traders are unlawful in themſelves, and no 
pretence can fanCtifie the uſe of them: he that 
directly and immediately miniſters to a fin, 
communicates in the guilt of it ; as he that pur- 
veys for the luſt of others, partakes of the fin 
of the adulterer and fornicator : but thoſe. 
which miniſter not purpoſely and immediately, 
but accidentally, are yet in themſelves lawtul. 
Nor ſhall the trader communicate in thoſe abu- 
ks to which the luſts and vanities of others pro- 
ſtitute them. Thus taverns are not unlawful, 
becauſe abuſed by intemperance; nor are all 
ſhops of clothing to be ſhut, becauſe thence 
people furniſh themſelves with ſuch things as 


be 


fon 
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ſon is plainly this, becauſe the fin may be ſepa- 
rated from the trade; that wine, whoſe full 
_ draughts are by ſome made uſe of to the defa- 
_ Cing reaſon and enkindling luſt, may as well re- 
treſh the weary and delight the moderate; thoſe 
garments, which adorn the proud and wanton, 
may be made uſe of to add a luſtre to greatneſs, 
'The inconvenience would be inſufferable, if eve- 
ry profeſſion which did but indirectly and caſu- 
ally adminiſter to vice, were therefore ſinful: 
the courts of juſtice muſt be laid aſide, becauſe 
oftentimes the bar and bench have contributed 
to oppreſs, injure, and rob in form of law. The 
ulpit muſt be for ever ſilenc d, becauſe men 
ve ſometimes ſown the ſeeds of ſedition and 
ſlavery from hence. All the 4576, either of war 
or peace, have ſometimes ſerv'd the cruelty of 
the one, and luxury of the other; and by conſe- 
quence would be baniſh'd out of all common- 
weal:hs. Vet here it mult be confeſs'd, that the 
more or leſs tendency any trade hath to rhe pro- 
moting vice, it is in the ſame proportion the 
more or leſs eligible. And that it imports men, 
o love their peace and happime/s more than 
ain, not to debauch their callings themſelves, 
by proſticuting them to extravagances and exor- 
bitances; and projecting profit trom the intem- 
perances and ſins, that is, the ruin of others: 
tor 'tis not ſuſficient to the peace and comfort of 
a man's mind, that his calling be innocent, if his 

conduct of it be not ſo too. | 
Sevondly, Trade ought to be manag'd with 
truth, juſtice and charity: for without theſe 
tis only a more cleanly art of cheating or op- 
| preſſion; 
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E ſins, which, I doubt, can receive but 
ittle excuſe or mitigation from the cuſtom and 
practice of them: without theſe, trade can- 
not be regular and eaſie, nor gain comfortable 
and delightful; ſince no man can have any 


confidence in the protection of God, when tlie 


methods of his tliriving are ſuch as merit ven- 


geance, not a bleſſing. Nor can I ſee any 


thing that can betray men into lying and kna- 
very, but the waat of true ſenſe, as well as true 


faith; ſince tho* many by undue ways have 


more ſuddenly enrich'd themſelves ; yet *tis 
evident, that the wealth, which is more regu- 
larly purchas'd, is more pleaſant, durable, and 
laſting 3 and that honeſt and equitable dealing 
is the ſureſt, if not the ſpeedieſt way to 
wealth Nor are there, I believe, many in- 
ſtances of men, who, if they underſtood their 
buſineſs, have ever ſuffer d much by their up- 


rightneſs and integrity in dealing; it wr, Mo 
a 


ry hard to imagine, that a trader ſhould 
loſer by thoſe virtues which advance credit and 
reputation But however this be, I am not 


now enquiring after wealth, but happrneſs; to 


the obtainment of which, I am very poſitive, 
that the obſervation of theſe meaſures is indil- 
penſable, ſince the contrary muſt needs pervert 


the mind, and intangle life: and as they extin- 


guiſh in the ſoul all ſparks of Honour and great- 
neſs ; ſo muſt they its courage and confidence, 
tranquillity and peace, which can reſult from 
nothing, but the due moderation of our afſecti- 
ons, and the conſcience of our integrity. 


G | E hirdly, 
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Thirdly, The trader's attendance on his cal- 
ling muſt not diſcharge him trom his atten- 
dance on religion. Tis true, tis commonly 
ſaid, and generally admitted, that the duty of 
every one's ſecular calling is a part of religion; 
but this ought to be well underſtood, that fo 
neither a veneration for religion breed a neg- 
le& of your callings, nor an over-fond opinion 
of the merit of induſtry in your calling (as if 
all virtue were wen ms in it) b a con- 
tempt of religion: Tis fit therefore to put 
vou in mind, that arts and trades have not in 
themſelves any direct and immeditae tenden- 
cy, either to the improvement of reaſon, or 

ie production of virtue; they miniſter to the 
neceſſities of this world, not the glories of ano- 
ther; nor are they ſo much the works of a ra- 
tional and ſpiritual, as of a mortal and indi- 
zent being: from whence it follows, that tho? 
they are neceſſary to the preſent ſtate of things, 
yet can they deſerve to employ you no longer 
than either the publick benefit or private con- 
venience require it; and that you are then only 
wiſely taken up about theſe, when neither 
your endowments nor fortunes capacitate you 


bor a life more immediately and directly ſer- 


viccable to the purpoſes of rea ſon and revelati- 
on: and finally, that the works of a ſecular 
rofeſſion are then only acceptable facritices to 
God, when conſecrated by wiſe principles and 
virtues cleaving to and mingling with them. 
Do not therefore think, that a pretence of bu- 
lineſs can cancel your obligations to the duties 
cf Cliriſtianity. If a man could fanſie, which 
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[ never can, buſmeſs and religion incompati- 
ble; *tis evident which were to be preferr'd ; 
ſince, if the will of Gad were fo; it is much bet- 

ter to be ſtarv'd than to be damn'd. But with: - 
out carrying the matter ſo far, tis plain that 
virtue and religion, with a competency, ren- 
der men abundantly more happy than wealth 
can do, if attended with the neglect or con- 
tempt of either: Tis the riches of the mind 


make men great and happy ; the ignorant and 


irrcligious can never be either. Let no man 
therefore think that he ſuffers any damage, ab 
he be forc'd to maintain his virtue and religion 
by the diminution of his trade; tho? I cannot 
comprehend that there can be a neceſſity c 


this: for I have never yet obſerv'd any man 


ſo oppreſs'd and overcharg'd with buſineſs, as 
not to find time for pleaſure, when he has 
pretended he could find none for religion. In 
a word, the neglect of religion is capable of 
no excuſe ; not only becauſe your future, but 
preſent happineſs depends upon it. Modeſty 
or moderation, to curb a vain and ambitious 
thirit of wealth; faith or confidence in the 
erg of God, to reſtrain you from mean, 

ſe and unlawful courſes; ſelf- reſignation to 
prevent anxiety, and thoſe fears, to which rhe 
uncertainties, changes and revolutions of times 


and trade make men ſubject, ſrem to me as 


neceſſary te the peace and happineſs of a 
trader, as 2 competent ſtock, induſtry or skill, 


- 


can be to his worldly ſucceſs or proſperity : 
and tho? men, who allow themſelves no time, 
ether for attendance upon publick religion, 
EE ED of 
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or private meditation, may talk finely of theſe - 
virtues by way of notion and ſpeculation, ' it 
is impoſſible they ſhould be really poſſeſs'd of 
them. How can he get wiſdom that holdetb 
the plough, and that glorieth in the goad, 
that drivethoxen, and is occupied in their la- 
bours, and whoſe talk is of bullocks ? which 
the author of Hecle ſiaſticus, by a parity of 
reaton, extends further to all rraders and ar- 
ti/ans, who are in like manner wholly taken 
in their art. I could theretore wiſh, that 
tho!e words of our Saviour, what ſhall it pre- 
fit a man, if he ſhall gain the whole world, 
and loſe his owwn ſoul, were writ in capital 
letters in the moſt conſpicuous place of the 
compring-houſe, and the ſhop, that you might 
ever and anon be put in mind, that there is 
one thing more neceſſary, even than the dili- 
gent and proſperous management of your trade, 
namely, religion. For to what purpoſe is it, 
_ that your books are well kept, that there 1s 
order and regularity in the whole conduct of 
vour trades, it at the ſame time your negleQ- 
ed hearts lie, like the field of the ſluggar 
waſte, and open, and over-grown with briers, 
and thorns, and weeds ; or like a confus'd and 
intangled ſtock of an unskilful trader, which 
waſtes and decays each day? to what purpoſe 
is it, that you be punctual dealers towards 
men, if you be bankrupts towards God ? to 
what purpoſe is it that you have credit and 
honour upon the Charge, if you be poor and 
beggarly, ſhameful and ſneaking in your ſelves 
within, having your fouls deſtitute of any true 
| | peace, 
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peace, wealth or courage; and you ſhift the 


accuſations and importunities of conſcience, as 


much as a wretched debtor would a ſevere 
and inexorable creditor ? ah ! while you pur- 
ſue the world, forget not that there is a — 
ven; and while you make proviſion for time, 
make ſome too for eternity: let your A 
your accompts with men, put you in mi 
of clearing your accompts with God; and let 
theſe two things never be out of your thoughts; 
firſt, that it is God who gives man power to 
get wealth; and next, that tis not a clear 


_ eſtate, but a clear ſoul, that makes man * 


py; I mean, a ſoul freed from filly and vi 
affections, and enrich'd with a knowledge and 


love of God and goodneſs. 


Fourth, The trader muſt propoſe to himſelf 


proper and rational ends of trading for whoe- 
ver propoſes to himſelf vain and falſe ones, 
will entangle his life in manifold troubles and 


temptations, and loſe his reaſon, religion and 
tranguillity, in the windings and mazes of 
wretched fancies and unaccountable projects. 
Theſe ends of trading I take to be theſe three: 
Firſt, a competent and honeſt ſupport of your 


| ſelves and families. Secondly, A charitable 
ſuccour and relief of others. Thirdly, A time- 


ly retreat from a ſecular calling, to a contem- 


plative life. 1 
F inſt A competent and honeſt ſupport of 
e 


your ſelves and families. This end is pointed 


* 


out by the apoſtle, 77. iii. 14. and called ge- 


ceſſary nſes, i. e. We muſt deſign in rade 
the ſupport of the neceſſities, not luſts of na- 
ba "2 ture 
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tute. And were not all rages over-{tock'd, 
and conſequently the obſervation ſuperfluous, 
1 ſhould tell you, that publick as well as pri- 
vate neceſſities were here to be underſtood, 
Nor is your care here limited to your own ne- 
ceſſities only, hut thoſe alſo of you children 
and poſterity demand their ſhare in it; hut 
then, left under this pretence you extend your 
dleeſires beyond all bounds, you are to remem- 
ber, that in reſolving the meaſures of this pro- 
viſyn, you ate not to take counſel of your own 
ambition, or the wanton expectations of your 
children; that proviſion for them is wiſeſt, 
which lays a ſufficient foundation for their in- 
duſtry to build on, and leaves them under an 
obligation to buſineſs and employment. And is 
not this enough? to what purpoſe ſhould men 
toil, cark, and pinch, to make their families 
rich and great, that is, lazy and wanton, to 
teave them an eſtate which their own example 
proves more than neceſſary ; for moſt of thoſe 
that do fo, have made little uſe of it themſelves ? 
Miſtake me not; I do not think it unlawful 
to be rich, or to leave one's family ſo; bur I 
think it foolifh and ſinful too, to ſacrifice the 
peace of one's mind, and the eaſe of one's life, 
do the luſt of riches : I think it fly and vicious 
to raife a family by meanneſs and ſordidneſs, or 
to lay the foundation of children's greatneſs in 
one's iufamy In ſhort, *tis not wealth, but 
an inordinate paſſion for it, which Icondemn : 
- proſperity is the gift of God, a common re- 
ward of Chriſtian virtues: for Chriſtianity is 
faid to have the promiſes of this life, 3 
3 thai 


would reſcue him from the far grea 
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tbat wwhich is to come. Wealth then may be 
recei vd, but it muſt not be deſign'd as your 


firſt and chief end. Thus fame, honour, pou- 


er, are great bleſſings and favours of heaven; 


but whoever immoderately thirſts after the one 
or the other, is ambitious and vain-glorious. 
You may receive — — good things with 
* and enjoy them with moderation; 
ut if you dote upon them, you violate the 
vow of your baptiſm, and virtually renounce 
your faich: for would not this be to forget 
thar heaven were your kingdom and country, 
and earth the place of your exz/e, or at belt, 
pilgrimage? This is a leſſon can never - N 
often inculcated, not only on the account of 
that violent oppoſition tis almoſt every here 


encountred with; but alſo the vaſt importance 


tis of, to the quiet and contentment of a tra- 
ding life this one thing is the philoſophy the 


trader ſhould be ever ſtudying, the wiſdom he 


ſhould be daily purſuing; that is, a true and 
juſt moderation of his defires of wealth. Did 


man-know how to bound his deſires by the ne- 


ceſſities or conveniences of human life; could 


he regulate his appetites by the modeſty and 


moderation of Chriftianity, not by cuſtom and 
fancy; I am confident, this one thing alone 
ter part of 


evils and incumbrances which inteſt human life: 
vanity and ambition, envy and emulation, wan- 


tonneſs and fancy, create moſt of theſe difficul- 


ties and neceſſities which ſtain the beauty, dif- 


turb the peace and order, and deſtroy the plea- 


ſure of life. When men's deſires and aims are 
5 too 
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too big for their callings, they are unavoidably 
plunged into diſcontent and doubtful projects; 
_ and if they ſink not finally into ruin, they can- 
not be held up but by ſuch an anxious and reſt- 
leſs perſecution of the world, as looks rather 
like hurry or diſtraction, than trade or employ- 
ment. I can therefore never think a trade ſinan 
happy, till he has modeſty enough to find con- 
tent in the revenue of a moderate and eaſie trade; 
till he underſtands hat are the bounds his na- 
ture, and his ſtation ſets him; and tho? he know 
ho to enjoy a great fortune, does never want 
one; — — ine h 8 and virtue 
enough not to let his E upon it. 
— A —— relief of 
others. Tis confeſſed by all, that men are 
born, not for themſelves only, bur for others 
too; and God, the diſpenſer of temporal 
wealth, commands ſuch as are rich in this 
world, to be rich in good works too: but it is 
always to be provided, that juſtice do firſt take 
place, and then charity. This direction there- 
tore ſuppoſes the traderꝰs accounts to ſtand fair; 
it ſuppoſes him to have diſcharged the duties 
which he owes to his relatives and de nts, 
or elſe to have none. I will not inſiſt on the 
obligation or 8 of charity; I will not 
preſs you to it by the intereſt ot your preſent, 
and future happineſs: For the truth is, to do 
right to the trading world, there is no rank or 
order of men in the kingdom, that is more ſen- 
ſible of the duty of charity, or more inclined 
and diſpoſed to it; none that give more eminent 
proots of it while living, gr eave more glori- 
* * ou 
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ous monuments of it behind them. One thing 


only I will take upon me to recommend to you; 
that is, the advice of Solomon; What foever 


| thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might - 
| For there is no work, nor device, nor know- 


ledge, nor wiſdom, in the grave whither thou 
goeſt: That is, whatever good you delign to 
do, do it ſpeedily, and, as much as in you lies, 
be your own executors, How often are excel- 
lent * ſtrangled in the birth by an unex- 
peed death! How frequently are they perver- 
ted by the corruption and negligence of thoſe 
to whoſe inſpection they are committed! Be- 


ſides, this way you ſhall reap the fruit of your 


own plantations; you will enjoy the pleaſure 
and fatisfaQtion reſulting from the perfection, 
beauty, and good contrivance of the foundati- 
ons you have laid; or you will be able to ſup- 
ply the defects, or correct the errors of your 
model, and prevent thoſe future miſcarriages 
which ſuch deſigns are liable to. Tho all this 
be very much, yet it is but the leaſt part of 
what you will reap from being your ſelves the 
executors of your own bounty; you will be 
ſure that you dedicate it to roomy not to va- 
nity; that you are building a uſes for the 
living, not tombs and pyramids for the dead; 
you will eſcape the common cheat and impoſ- 


ture the rich put upon themſelves, while the 
entangle themſelves in covetouſneſs all their 


lives, under pretence of deſigning mighty things 


_ after death. 


Thirdly, The trade/man ought to propoſe to 
himſelf a timely retreat, 7, «7 the ** 
| | ; O 


8 
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of this indigent ſtate will give way to it; 
which ſeems to me natural, to finiſh buſineſs 
ere we finiſh life; to lay down our burden e're 
we tire and fall under the weight of it; and 
quit troubleſome employments, before our bun- 
gling diſcharge of them proclaim the decay of 
our parts and ſtrength, and the increaſe of our 
avarice and ambition: Nay, the very continu- 
ance of the fame cares for the world, which 
look'd before like prudence, will in old age be 
reckon'd fin and folly : Fo trade, is but to make 
oviſion for life; and therefore ſince common 
lenſe will tell us, that we muſt not be always 
providing for life, and never live; *tis plain, 
men ought, if they may at length break off their 
trade, or at leaſt ſo contract it, that it may be 
rather diverſion than travail; as Solomon ſends 
us to the ants to learn induſtry, ſo might he to 


learn wiſdom too; the enjoy ment of their trea- 


ſure in the winter, being no leſs an inſtance of 
the one, than their labour in laying it up in the 
fummer, of the other. Beſides, in ripe years 
the advice of the prophet ſeems to be addreſs d 
to every man, Set thine houſe in order, for thou 
| ſhalt die, and not live; i. e. ſtate your accompts 
ſettle your fortune, compoſe the differences of 
your family, and fix your children, fo that you 
may be able to diſcern what courſe they will 
ſteer when you are gone, and to correct any error 
they are apt to fall into, while you live, which 
may otherwiſe, when you are dead, prove incor- 
rigible and deſtructive. If theſe motives, taken 


from decency, prudence and mortality, feem too 
light, there is another of more weighs and mo- 


ment 
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ment behind; that is, the confideration of yout 
eternal intereſt. *Tis highly neceffary to leave 
the world before you be torn from it, and to ac- 
quaint. your ſelves more familiarly with anorlter 
world, before you paſs into it to make your a- 
bode in it for ever. Certainly it requires ſome 
time to ptepare the ſoul for death and judy- 
ment; and that man will be very unfit for ei- 
ther, who is carry'd from the comprer to the 
grave, and from the intanglements of ſecular 

But beſides rhe 
benefits which you will find in retirement; the 
roſpect and projet of it has many in it; the 
bo of a ſabbatick year in life, will cafe the 
weight and tavail of thoſe that it; and 
a deſign of retreating from trade and buſineſs, 
will be apt to induce men to paſs their firſt 
years with more moderation and abſtinence, 
that they may the ſooner provide the means of 
an eaſie or honourable retirement. 
Theſe rules well obſerv'd, would free the 
negotiating life from all the grear evils and in- 
conveniences it is ſubject to. Buſineſs, as it 
was in the time of innocence, would be, not the 
curſe, but the bleſſing of mankind; and trade 
would be as eaſie and innocent, if not as plea- 
ſant, as Adam's husbandry in his garden: for 
thus induſtry would be without drudgery, and 
care without anxiety ; commerce would be car- 


_ ry'd on without any mean or ill artihce, with- 


out impatient and tormenting deſigns, or tire- 
ſome and vexatious diſappointments. What 
need would there be ot ſhifts and equivo- 
cations, of fraud and circumvention, if a 
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man had faith enough to believe, that God's 
bleſſing upon his induſtry were the only way to 
grow truly rich; I mean, to get, if not ſo much 
as he would, yetas much as would be good tor 
him? what temptation would men lie under to 
bondage and drudgery, or to perplexity and an- 
xiety, if he could contain his deſircs within thoſe 
narrow bounds which nature and his ſtation have 
preſcribed him? what fears could diſquict the 
mind, which were form'd into an intire reſig- 
nation to, and dependence upon God? or, how 
could the world inſnare that ſoul, which allots 


a⁊ proper time for publick religion, and private 


meditation? in a word, theſe rules being fol- 
 low'd, men would not only avoid the common 
rocks on which the happineſs and fortune of the 
trader rer daſhes, but alſo attain the end 
of this ſort of active life; they would get eſtates 
in their younger years, and enjoy them in their 
riper : nay, no portion of life would want its 
proper and ſcaſonable 2 they would 
in the midſt of buſineſs preſerve their innocence, 
and when they did retire from it, they would 
rg that religion which they could before 
ut begin; and enrich, and adorn, and enter- 
tain the ſoul, which they could but guard and 
defend before, and ſcarcely maintain in life; 1 
mean, ſpiritual life. 


was the co —_— 
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CcHAN . | 
Of a contemplative life. 


or whom this chapter is deſign d: what kind 
of life is to be underſtood by a contemplative 
one. Sect. 1. The _ reaſons warrant- 
ing the choice of ſuch a life : Firſt, Enjoy- 
ment: Secondly, Self-preſervation from the 
aſſaults of temptation : Thirdly, The better 


ſerving the world: Fourthly, A more in- 


tire dedication of one's ſelf to God, Sea. 
2. The conditions, or qualifications neceſ- 
ſary to a contemplative lite: Fi, A plen- 
tiful fortune:- Secondly, A peaceable and 
humble diſpoſition : Thirdly, A good under- 
ſtanding. Sect. 2. The regulation of a con- 


templative life; with reſpect, Firſt, To 


time: Secondly, To place: Thirdly, To the 
exerciſe or employment of aretir'd life: The 
concluſion, containing the pleaſure and bap- 

pineſs of a contemplative lite. 


HE firſt thing that offer'd it ſelf to my 
thoughts, 2 a view of this ſubject, 

ife of ſcholars in the uni- 
verſities: but beſides, that here they do not ſo 
much deſign to retire from the world, as to pre- 


pare themſelves for it, I had reaſon to think, 


whatever ſervice I could — — to do the pub - 
lick, by any advice I could here offer, my zeal 


could never be able to atone for my 5 ; 


lince theſe ſeminaries of learning are under the 
— conduct 
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conduct and direction of the ableſt, not of this 


age only, but of thoſe paſt: I do not therefore 


calculate this diſcourſe for theſe, but for perſons 
of another education, and under no direction 


but their own; for ſuch who make their retreat 
from the world, tir'd and ſated with it; for 
ſuch, whoſe inclination or fortune caſts them 


upon a quiet, private, and unactive life. To 
theſe, I offer my ſelf a companion: I would 
enter with them into their privacies, and aſſiſt 
them to paſs their hours with true pleaſure and 
| innocence. TI would inſpire them, if I could, 


with wiſe and excellent thoughts; I would en- 


gage them in the moſt neceſſary and moſt de- 
fig buſineſs of human life, and guard them 
againſt thoſe evils and follies, which are apt 
do inſinuite themſelves into the moſt ſolitary 

life. | „ = : 
Il! qmuſt here, in the next place, repeat an ob- 

ſervation, which, I think, I have ſomewhere 
before made, tliat the life of man muſt neither 
be wholly contemplative, nor wholly active: 
tor as a and buſineſs, without any me- 


ditation, is apt to alienate the mind from 


God and virtue, to corrupt all that is great 
and 8 and truly wiſe in it, and wed 
it wholly to the world; ſo I doubt, a lite 

ſpent wholly in contemplation, without any 


mixture of action, will prove fruitleſs and un- 


profitable ; and men condemn'd to utter ſoli- 
tude, like the trees and ſhrubs of the wilder- 
nels, would grow wild and favage, luxuriant 
in leaves, but thcir fruit, if they brought forth 
any, ſour and finall. They forget the e 


„ ee 
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the duty of man; and talk not ſeraphically, 
but fantaſtically, whoever perſwade him to give 
up himſelf entirely to contemplation. Man is 
yet a mixt and com being; when he be- 
comes all ſpirit, let him be all thought : he is 
et a Citizen of this world, tho' he be deſtined 

tor another : let him not forget, that there are 
virtues becoming him as ſuch : let him live by 
intuition, when he comes into the perfect 
light, and enters into the beatifick preſence : 
let him live by raptures, when he is come in- 
to a world where wants and frailties, pains and 
evils, cannot enter. In the mean time, let 

man content himſelf with human virtue, and 
in this low probationary ſtate, not dream of 
the — which only angels take. Having 
thus taken care, firſt to raiſe no expectation in 
my reader, which might afterwards be fruſ- 
trated ; and next, reg his being betray'd 
into any extravagance, by projecting a more 
abſtracted life tlian the ne of man and the 
world will admit, I will now proceed to diſ- 
courſe of theſe three things : 


Firſt, The reaſons and ends of a contem- 
plative Life, _ 

Secondly, The neceſſary qualifications for it. 
And, Thirdly, the due regulations of it. 


Firſt, Of the reaſons, &c. Some propoſe to 
_ themſelves caſe and enjoyment, as the great 
end and deſign of their retirement: now, tho? 
this be a mean and low project, little becom- 
ing the excellence of our Chriſtian profeſſion, 


vet 
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yet I cannot but acknowledge, that it ſeems to 
me an abſurd and irrational thing, to wear out 
life in a continual hurry or-drudgery ; and I 
cannot but think it reaſonable, that men ſhould 
one time or other allow eaſe to the body, and 

iet to the mind; would ſet both tree from 


eir ſervitude to the world, and enjoy the 


wealth which they have got together, and eat 
the fruit of their travail and care. But tho? this 
be true, yet if men do quit the buſineſs, only 
to give themſelves up to the pleaſures of the 
world ; if they exchange their anxiety and toil 
tor luxury nnd: ſenſuality, and inſtead of being 
induſtrious, plodding, and thriving traders, be- 
come idle, or, which is worſe, looſe and riotous 
country-gentlemen ; this, I muſt confeſs, is but 
a miſerable change; this is but to prophane 
retirement, abuſe plenty, and waſte that preci- 
ous time which God has made them maſters of: 
this, in a word, is not for a man to quit his ſla ve- 
ry, but to exchange his maſters; for as to the 
iatereſt of another life, and the true end of this, 
tis much the ſame thing. whether a man be a 
ſervant to pleaſure and ſloth, or to covetouſ- 
neſs and ambition. Tlie ſum of this matter 
is plainly this; 'tis undoubtedly lawful for ſuch 
as have been long toiled in the purſuit of the 
world, to retire and enjoy themſelves and 
their friends; nay, further, I count them happy, 
who ſeem born not to ſtruggle and contend with 
the world, but to enjoy it. But if by enjoy- 
ment be here underſtood, only the gratification 
of the humour by outward, tho? innocent plea- 
ſures, I muſt affirm, that this is too mean, too 


low, 
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low, to be the chief end, either bf the one's en- 


trance into the world, or the others retreat 
from'it: but if, which is worſe, by Enjoyment 
fat with good cating 


— 1 * meant growing 


28 or, as it were, rank and rotten 

n and ſloth; Edeny this to be the es- 
Joyment of a' man, much leſs of a philoſopher or 
the enjoyment of a private liſe or w 


loſophica) bake, ought ro conſiſt in 3 4 
ly calm 


in harmony and exaltation, i in a 


al Ale 


in a hich, as in a Clearday, from 


the top of ſome advantageous hei, ht, we enjoy 


an enlarg'd and delightful proſpect. "When we 
look ards, we behold a wide ſea covered 
with a vaſt number of all ſores of veſſels, toſſed 
up and down at the mercy of winds and _ - 


ſome few ſeem to make out with a Read 


but are immediately encounter d Ag yr 


winds and ſtorms; a very few indeed, to return 
- B homewards, and of theſe, ſome mi- 


ing almoſt in ſight of ; of all the reſt a 


8 "fort rt, with much and difficulty, do 


live in ſtreſs of ſeas and weather; but tlie 
mp An part do fuffer wreck, and ſcatter 


that miſerable ruins on every coaſt: but when 


we look forward, we diſcover a rich and ſecure 
country, thinly inhabited indeed, hut filPd with 


all the marks of joy and victory But whither 
will my imagination lead me? the enjoyment of 


the retired, js to conſiſt in the pleaſant reflections 
they make on their eſcape out of a tempeſtuous 
world; in the commerce and intereourſe they 
maintain with that above; in a calm and leiſure- 


ly 8 of all the u and wondrous * 
| 0 
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ofGod, the works of grace and yatur and ft 


intimate and 


* 222 


So 9 

als a one true end of retirement 1 

ſelf-defence, or preſervation. An aftive 

a ſtate of war, and 

try: ſnares and 

for us; and ever and anon tem e e 
and fleſhly luſts, which St. R te] 


are laid every-where 


wer agemſ! the ſoul, do endeavour lee, to 


court and betray us, or e e in- 
to death and ruin: therefore, if we he conſcious 


to ourſelves of our own weakneſs, we d rea- 


—— —— which 
we have not e 
E 
ſtate of p 

race, t 5 
1 95 are ow 
men: whoever therefore, upon the bei fear; 
be can make of his own forces, and after 


not inſmoere trials, finds himſelf no mat ju 


che world, unable to.countermine its policies, 
e its power; Leer a One, it he can, 
rom, th 


{hs e 


ger ; 


acquaintance . 
themlelves, 2 the ond daily ab r 

| 1 
the world is an hoſtile coun- 
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nu tem life. There are, if I nay c 8 

tive and contemplative giſts; 

felicity for any, one to be able 

e t ly 
deſign Mor. 

diſgrace to a pußſick ſtation, woah 550 0 


e A one: 906; ANY ho as I 
24 e 


awkardly, 

n ary oh who mY Bhi ena 
ame in bagel would paſs very. . bi! 155 
tuement, ve excellent examples 
15 and bir and wonder oblige hy 

ir good nature, ſweetneſs and 7 
—— ſhould live within the Eh eir in 


men too, plain, or too 
great for a — and ſubtil world; gp Ky 
rous, tender, and eaſie, for a ay wage 
and ſtingy one; theſe are the men, whay.y 
ne een oa = 
to cate 01 
iel E of the publick: theſe muſt nc 
bury their talents, but ripen them in quiet a 
retirement; like guardian-angels, they ſho 
procure the honour and happineſs of the, places, 
"We they ſeldom. or peyer- appear ta; and 
IT F withdrawing | 
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withdrawing only, not to avoid the ſervice; 
br the foolery of 'the world, they muſt ever 
maintain an attiye charity and compaſſion for 
thoſe leave behind, caught and entangled 
in it; and muſt out of de travel to ob- 
tain ſome bleſſing or other upon that govern- 
ment, to whoſe protection they owe the com- 
forts and ſecurity of their retreat. But thoꝰ this 
direction do more immediately concern ſucfi es 
theſe, thar is, men of pa pans; ye (rg, nee 

are none utterly — 5 from this ob er 
of procuring the pu lick good in their pro 

tion. Who is there 10 itute of che wifes 
grace, nature, or fortune, as tu have no ape 
to caſt into the publick trealury? He, tliat dares 
not pretend to attempt the enlightning or re- 
forming the world, can yet viſe and comfort 
his ignorant or afflicted neighbour : he, who 
cannot give advice at all, may yet give alms, 
which very often is as ſolid and ſubſtantial a 
benefit : and he, that cannot do this, can yet 
never be excuſed from 7 $4 daily prey 


ſor the peace and welfare of his coun 
the preſervation and edification of the 
wrt convetſion of ſinners, Sc. Nay, he ma 


ah — to hat particularities he ſhall ſee 
r neceſſary, both in his petitions and hank 
iviogs; and from theſe interceſſions, both the 


publick and private ma ay, for what I know, 
luable 


reap more true and va benefit, than from 


the works and labours of the' learned, or from 
the alms and bounty of the rich. To 'conclde; 

de, that leads the mol? private and { 

5 and is roo of the Poet Endo wilds on 


8 


yet never bel 


thought indeed a contemplative li 
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blick, 2 * 4 
to wanrontabls ant) d doch, | but —— 
and the world may not loſe a member, but en? 
joy its ſervice in its proper place, and moſt eſo 
Fauth, The main end of retirement from 

ourthly, main 
the world, ſhould be, CD our 
ſelves more entirely to God. The OP 


happy one, but thought it too a bias — 
— mortal man, too high for this fall 
nature; and above the ſtate and condition of 

this world: he had a great deal of reaſon on 
his ſide; yet muſt we preſs on towards that 
which we cannot attain; and it is a 
ufficient reaſon for our 
thus approach nearer to it: 
ſome monkiſh authors have writ of 4 Gliewp 

oy a 


tho this, I fa 
andientbaſaſn; 


gra 
not be denied, burthatthe p 
rites, and che E ene among 
2 wal nacken perten 
as well in the 


icude nnd defarrs; Tag ce uallbined plas 
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5 (for that; Ir it Were fo, was an-excels and 
ace) but calm and filent retreats from 
ind impertinenoe, from the hurry and 


ab ald fins hey did io, their examples 

ſeem to teach u, that this ſtate : 
en ute our own good, and God's 
| — er ſeems to have little elſe to 
4 b. to praiſe God and improve himſelf; to 
the errors of his paſt life, and to cor · 
5 and ſubdue . he feels amiſs —.— 

at y to perie augment 

2250 at to dreſs and adora his foul for the feſti 


— i the — 
5 —.— of — which he ſhall in 
a moment D method, en 


is of dearh, \ which pars this 


' bleſſings of this p 
| and deſires of thoſe of the future. 


world, not without great ſervice 
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paſt» life, and raviſhing hopes 


Theſe are the proper and rational ends of 
withdrawing 6 from the world; tho? I am not 
Fitment "that dude may be ſeveral other in- 

cements to it; och are the dige Son, 
or diſgrace, the curin 
would be otherwiſe nouriſh 
ing wich ies object, —— by rs 
the troubles and noiſe of the world: NT He 
men are fore'd out of their retreats into the 


a ys — 
ſo there others, who, if they had 

rough to know themſelves; or modeſty 
to che advice of their friends, ſhould 
themſelves to a private life, to prevent thee mif⸗ 


chiefs in which they are like to invdlve-them- 


ſelves arid others in a -publick one: ſuch aremen 
of bold and enterpriz ing tempers, without ſuf- 
fieiency; men of zeal 2 ae, withourun- 
d . But I deſign d not here ſo much to 


conſider what thight inifves —— 


quiet ſilent life, as what ends they Mere to 
to themſelves when they OD lich 


ving done, I will "pa ono the Sai thing, 


Ses 2. The' Qpalifeetions- which fie men 
4 — retired brick he eben 


f ? „* * 
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Thirdly, 


eee A er- 


| emptations, this 
nr —— bur where — — 
life is a matter at choice, not e, a plen- 
tiful fortune is of great uſe, and a great orna- 
ment; it will. make the — 5p of a man's 
virtue ſhine with a clearer oft 


kick nent 3 "od x 
to enable him to 


7 Le 80t-9648.6 Brent. One: is is more com- 


monly burdenſome, than uſeful to a private 
life; and 22 n it, than pro- 


mote the * an my retirement, 

I would have decen © Ng oy not ſtate 

— * I, wa ve comely ents, — 
affluence: for the 


r raiſe the * not to 
and enſlave it : but the meaſures of e 


muſt finally be determined by every mans o 


boſom: for it ought to be proportioned to the 
temper and genius, to the capacities and abili- 
ties of aa ra and to the more 


immediate 5 
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and ends of his retirement. 
And after all, there is no greater ſtreſs to be 
laid upon this qualification this: it is con- 
venient, but not eſſential; tho a wiſe man 
n uſe. ol it, it is not ſo 
a 


W 


n 
„ — 


Secondly, The pleaſure and a * re- 
depend much more upon a man's tem. 
per and genius, that it be calm and quiet, that 
1 humble; and if it Fa. 
turally ſo, it muſt be made ſo: for a proud 
and ambitious, a, reſtleſs and ——— 
ſeek for that © wor, which 

ich 


25 ring himſelf from the world, 
found only in the ſubduing 


tely and indiſpenſably 3 
ba mag ha ppy withour it, both 


his pa mite 

reforming his nature. He that is 
Eee he that is at the diſ- 
is not able 
t nothing 
irement: 
—— 


HH 
FER, 
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ly nich i ſol 


ters of our own time and actions, and to mo. 


del life by our own reafon and inclinations, 


not the funcies and humours of others. Tis 
that a man 


ge irement, 
pleaſure his ſoul deſires within his 
— that all of the world that is grate- 


gacs abroad and hankers after foreign plea- 
ures, who is tainted with or emul 

| Who hunts after eſteem and is diſcompoſed by 

the fancy and cenſures of others, ies the 

pure ſtream, corrupts and adulterates' the true 

kalte and rein of > retired life: this therefore 

2 to be the firſt endeuvqur of him who 

— amet a retreat; to free his mind 

thoſe bufie or ambitious paſſions, 

era will diſturb his repoſe, e his 


„in Which it will he able to retfſh the 
of trvs liberty,” of eaſie and inen 
pleaſures, of true and artleſs fri 
| gular and undiſturbed derstion; and 


- "Thivdhy, A undetſtanting is a neceſſa 
qualf . retirement. I requires no R 

| to: guard out ſelves a 855 
i ies hien will be apt to 


caſte; and to reduce it to its native and 
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and obſtruR us in all the wiſe ends 


to our ſelves; is a matter of no or · 
y dexterity nad addreſs. Nor does it re- 
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to be utterly dienga cher 
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touches of a skilful pencil,” the curious and ſub - 
til mixtures of light and fade in 2 well drawn 
iece; tis not every ſpectator can judge of the 
uty, , and convenience of a well con- 
ilding. But his cabinet may be well 
furniſh'd, tis true; 1 ns nee 
bookiſh in him, if he have no — — 
quence, no ear for the mulick — Fr 
no judgment for hiſtory, no comprehenſion for 
arts or ſciences; what is a cabinet to him, tho 
furniſb'd ever ſo well, either for uſe or rarity? 
_ ?Tis only ſit to be ſhewn, or to ſleep in: 
after all the coſt and kill laid out upon it, the 
conch is the beſt furniture in it. But there is 
There is; the name indeed there is, 
but the is too divine: a low and grovel- 
ang foul, a dull and i le temper, can- 
not diſcern the charms, nor taſte the ſweets of 
friendſhip. — — , which is 
incapable of | tenderneſs or paſſion? What is 
_ thatconverſation, which is ir ble of variety, 
or depth of wit or Zut there is re- 
gion, there is devotion, a boundleſs feld of 
profit and delight! Tis true; and the princi- 
5 able to move 
the man of loweſt cline evil, fol- 
low his panida portion to 
his ſenſe and 1 — 
| — 
ws rot pens Ir Rr" yo city, rais d 
and refin'd notion, and little leſs real en · 


I mean, a truly divine Impetus or 


er 


7... ES i oem. as - Ot. Stand bak Ss. 


thuſiaſm; 
ardour impreßd d or enkindÞ'd in the Dal, 2 


reer 
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word, he who in his retreat is entirely maſter of 
himſelf and time, had need have talents to im- 
ploy and divert him to find him buſineſs and 


eaſes! and to enable him to reap benefit from 


the one, and to preſerve his innocence in the o- 
ther : and without this degree of underſtanding, 
a ſolitary life muſt be very dull and barren: 
nor can I think of any cure oe this, but to in- 


creaſe a man's task and buſineſs in proportion to 


the defect of his underſtanding; that fo imloy- 
ment may fill thoſe vacuities Which N 
tion never can. This puts me in ker to advance 


on to the third thing propos 


| Seer. 3. The regulations of a eee 


Life, which regards either, Firſi, the time; 
Keb, the place; or, 7 hirdly, the ex- 
ereiſe and it imployment of Retirement. 


Fob, as to time. Though Contemplation, 
more or leſs, ought to enter into every part of 
our lives; yet its moſt ſeaſonable rime of giv- 


ing ourſelves more entirely up to it, is the eve- 


ning of life, the declenſion of our age: we have 
then had our fill of the world, and il not be 
like to hanker afterit; we have ſeen the empti- 
neſs of it, and ſhall be more like to fix upon ſo- 
lid good; we ſhall value our peace and calm tlie 
more, after we have been long TN, 
ſtorms: beſides, we ſhall ſer our ſelves | 
riouſly to the meditation of death and wen 
when we are come within ken of them, and ſhall 
be apt to examine the intrinſick good and evil 
of chings with more imparrialiry, When the 


heats 
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ho ee 00.08 * 
00000 and ſlack' d: and 
FFF 
bags $4 life, and to Reo coma 
udit. But tho? I thus prefer 
welt fic for « rf d l Ido not 
ounger from 8 vided it. be _ not 
110 0 the love of an another world, not à cow- 
the duties of this, which 


them to it: otherwiſe, it were, {i 
much better, that the yo — 


thro 
| Leak orous ſeaſon of lit I be eggs — 


— up by buſineſs; nay, ſhould pea 
— with the cares, troubles, and difficulties 
of the world, rather than make choice of retire- 
ment to be the ſcene of a voluptuous, lazy, and 
unprofitable life: for in the one 7 44 ſomething 
is every day learnt, ſomething done; in the o- 
ther, r in the one, the man lives neither 
diſbonourable to himſelf, „AN to his 
country; but in the rots and con- 
ſumes away ingloriouſly and unprofitabl 7). 
erg Fw 8 to place. re has ever been 
deem d a to meditation, and a retirement 
from the world very ſerviceable to a converſa · 
go. with, hcaven: i ang this opinion is much 
by the practice of the Nazar tes, 

pro and devaut perſons inthe beſt times. 
is remarked of 1/agc, * when he would 


— — 


meditate, he went out into the field; and when 


Mofes met God, it was in the defart. Without 
queſtion, a private retreat affards us many cony 
veniences and advantages to a Fea ripe 
lite; leiſure and ſilence le an compoſe the 


— OS eds ee oe_uurwGrmvw@G ace... ts 


bed, Cd ic. en ov... A... : 


; and the. mind augments. 8 


und Four N complacency, and collection 


and in this ſtate of ſeremty it is 
moſt hag ET 


n it ſelf, or enter into a 


ſurvey of the reſt 1 peace of glorified ſpirits, 


and examine the grounds of its own hopes: by 
retirement we at leaſt, in a great meaſure, 
free and di our ſelves from thoſe things 
which are apt either to ſoften or diſturb us, 
and to in us either vanity or vexation. 
Eee but the fineneſs of the air 
K Prolpedk, and regularity and 
inc — of iet, reſt, and 9 may 
have that influence upon our bodies, as to diſ- 
poſe and prepare them to be the fitter inſtru- 
ments of the mind. To all this we may add, 
That the variety, boquey and uſe of all the 
works of nature, 7 bly and almoſt una- 
wares, raiſe in us an admiration of the divine 
wiſdom, and invite us to adore his power and 


goodneſs. But all this notwithyndlings it muſt 


much conſiſt in ſolitude of place, as in freedom 
from ſecular buſineſs and "troubles; from the 
alluremeats, diſtractions and vexations of the 
world: if we put theſe off, we may find retire- 
ment enough in the moſt populous city; but 


if we carry theſe with us into the country, we 
ſhall reap little benefit from change of p ce or : 


air; and under the name of retirement, we {hall 


be ſecuted with all the evils and miſchiefs 


which yaaity, diſorder, and diſtraction 
et: e wont to re an eee bulie, 1115 
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ever be remembred, that retirement does not ſo 
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our circumſtances ought to govern us in chu 

_ . the placevfourretreat; but T a 155 
to ſuch duties, wherein we propoſe to ſpend 

the bigger portion of our time. 
Thirdly, The exerciſe and 8 of a 
contemplative life is now to be conſidered: and 
here theſe ſeveral things offer themſelves imme 
diately to my thoughts; Buſineſs, Diver ſion, 
Friendſhip, Meditation; as comprizing all the 
ſeveral acts of a contemplative life, and meaſu- 
ring out the ſeveral periods of the Aſcetick's 
time. | | 
Firſt, of Buſineſs. J have before ſaid, That a 
life of mere contemplation is above the nature 
and l ſtate of man; and when I conſider how few 
are capable ofany long or regular contemplati- 


+ 


ons, I àm apt to think, that che wiſeſt way for 


moſt is, not to diſcharge and free themſelves from 
all e ee but only from ſuch as 
will diſturb the peace and order ot a retired life; 
and yet I could wiſh, that their growth and im- 
provement in knowledge and goodneſs might be 
their main buſineſs and imployment.So many in- 
deed are our errors and fins, fo frail, tender, and 
weak our virtue, that to correct the one, and 
confirm the other, is bulineſs enough, and may 
of it ſelf eaſily take up the whole of life: if we 
purſue diligently all the methods of the improve- 
ment and advancement of life, we ſhall need no 
other arts or = to ſpend or divert our 
time; he that, beſides a conſtant attendance up- 


on public devotion, ſacraments and ſermons, 
beſtows ſome time cach day on bewailing — 


. , way ee 


rie 
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ſins, and bleſſing God for his mercies; on exa- 


mining his preſent ſtate, and eſtabliſhing his 
future hopes : he that ſpen 
bw thotghts on God and Je 


each day but a 
ſus Chriſt his Re- 
eemer, on the vanity and uncertainty of all 


things in this world, but religion and virtue; 


or finally, on death and judgment; and wi | 
on the various arts by which ſin and folly is 
wont to cheat and N him, to tempt or 
deceive him; will, I believe, find but few hours 
to waſte; eſpecially when tis conſidered, how 
much time the neceſſities of nature, and the in- 


diſpenſable duties we owe to ſome relatives or 


other, take up. And this calls to my mind the 
vigilance and induſtry we oweto the happineſs 
of others, as well as to our own: there are 4 
great many offices of charity, to which huma< 
nity and our Chriſtian profeſſion (it we under- 

ſtand the nature of church-memberſhip) do ob- 

lige us; the peace of the neighbourhood, the 
preſervation of laws, the promoting publick 
piety. the inſtruction of the ignorant, the re- 
ief of the needy, the comfort of the afflicted, 


the protection of the injur'd. Theſe, and ſucli 
like occaſions, will never be wanting to rouze 


our zeal and imploy our charity; and theſe are 


works which will turn to as good, if not a bet 


ter account in the life to come, than ſolitary 
virtue: and certainly they turn to excellent 
account in this ; for when the retir'd man 
doth cultivate the neighbourhood, and ſou it 
with his charity, he ſeems but to plant and 
water ay a ers or plough {ow his 
own fields ; and while * ers them more 
ri 
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rich, gay, and fertile, himſelf reaps the plea- 
ſure and the runs annoys the proſpett, and 
feaſts on the fruit. Juſt fo it is in this piece of 
ſpiritual husbandry ; he, who imparts wiſdom 
and inſtruQtion to another, purifies and exalts 
his own mind; he, that ſcatters the expreſſions 
of his bounty and charity, feels his ſoul warm 
and delighted, and finds his virtue and his joy 
enlarged : for 'tis with grace as tis with natu 
the exerciſe of each breeds both ſtrength an 
pleaſure : To all which you may add, that 
no man conſults more effectually the intereſt 
and the pleaſure of his retirement, than he who 
moſt zealouſly ſtudies the ſupport and improve- 
ment of his be Here's buſineſs 
enough, and I could point out to you more. 
But why ſhould I take pains to contrive and 


cut out work for the contemplative man? per- 
adventure I ſhould do him more ſervice, could 


I teach him an art to decline it. Alas! buſineſs 
will hunt and follow us, it will intrude and 
preſs upon us, whether we will or no: And 


tuch is the natural vanity, ſuch the curioſity of 
cur minds, that we are too often apt to make 
our ſelves work, and to intangle our ſelves in 
a "thouſand trifles and impertinences. I doubt 


therefore, that it is here very needful, to put 
thoſe I am diſcourſing to in mind to take care, 


that whilſt they ſhun the trouble and buſineſs 


add the world, they ſuffer not themſelves to be 
entangled in impertinences of their own crea- 
ting ; that they mind and purfue the main end, 


that is, growth and increaſe in virtue, and be 
at all times ready to facrifice trifles and mat- 


ters 
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ters er les moment, to; this at inte- 
reſt; leſt fancy ant 1 1 


worle, uf the place of reaſon, as it does too 
_ often in Ein d e ee. 


TRE We 06 as | 


troukable Hors 
Serondly, Hiper, 1. 
cluded from a fofitary life ; they adulterate re- 


ligion, . We: - 


condemns but what infects the puri 
poor . 


1 Pie pple bags; 
chef borh 2 it 72 vain to con- 
fmk under the 
wilt de hard, if 


re ©, but from the firm belief, love and ad- 
miratiom of a better: whatever therefore diver- 
ſion Tier rears 1 80 ok enſnaring it; 
body without impairing 

e Il not 
— wy e if it 
t, not debaſe my nature; n 
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and enrich t my Fancy : uh, in one word, to 

ſe God with life. here miſtake 
n 5: Mabe cue bar and 


therefore 


me, unleſs 
CRIES 8 pate any wild 


objections: I patronize not the Fust, but the 


vigour of the body; I invite not to the ſenſuali- 
ty of a polluted fancy, but to the virtuous re- 
creation of the - and while I think not a 


roi we tell penn Mary, and a deca a 


body, the moſt acceptable facrifice to 
do by no means deny a peniteat contrite 25 

a purify d and obſequious body to be ſo. 
Thirdly, As to Priendhbip. The diſtincti- 
on between acquaintance and friends is ever 


good, but never more proper or neceſſary; than 
for retirement, as it ſignifies ſequeſtri 
Fin be ieee 


our ſelves from company, 
with diſcretion; and the plain rule here, as in 


all other caſes, is to avoid extremes; as acroud, 


ſo ſolitarineſs, ſeems not to miniſter, either to 


| * Nabe u improvement of the mind, or to 


of life; the one robs us of 
our ih me other leaves us ſo much, that to 
many it deen burdenſome: The one 
pu! pope 5 it may be worſe, 
ſenſual; the * . and flow, or, it may 
be, moroſe and ſavage. The skill of a. con- 
templative man is, VN to decline all compa- 
"bur provide himſelf of good. The 
phers themſelves had their collegues ; and 
in the firſt times, who left the cities for the 
d:fart, did yet aſſociate themſelves with one 
another. Indeed, as I take it, in this 


4 


 hauſtible, 
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the beſt ſervice of our friends; the pureſt de- 
light, and the trueſt edification, 9 * 
moted in the contemplative life by triendſhi 


and therefore friendſhip is no more to be hani 


ed from the gardens and retirements of the con- 
templative, than from the tables and enjoy- 


ments of the active. | 


Fourthly, Devotion. Participation of the 


Lord's Supper, and meditation, are the remain- 


of the aſcetick life; and indeed, theſe 
ought to be his great employment. A life in the 


world may be a life of buſineſs; but a retir'd 


one ought to be a life of prayer, euchariſt and 


meditation : nor indeed can it well be other- 


wiſe, unleſs we have propos d to our ſelves ſome 
falſe ends of retirement : for theſe are not only 
the duties, but the pleaſures of the aſcetick life: 
in theſe the ſoul is enlighten d, enlarg d, rais 
raviſhd; in theſe it ſoars up to heaven, 
looks down upon earth; in theſe it 


poſſeſſes ſta- 
bility and ſecurity, peace and reſt, in the midft 
of a frail inſtable nature, and a reſtleſs and tu- 


multuous world; in theſe all the paſſions of the 


ſoul are exerciſed with a moſt tender ſenſible 
delight, ſorrow, fear or reverence: hate and 
indignation do here expreſs themſelves to the 
1 only without any diſorder or tor- 
ture, but alſo with great contentment and ſa- 
tisfaction of our nature; love, hope, joy, reign 
here without either check or ſatiety. But 1 
forgot, that theſe ſubjeQt are ſo rich and inex- 
they would engage me endleſly: I 
have been treated of ſo often 

y: Iwill therefore oontract my 
i 5 9:17 ny 
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_ fails; and yet, I think, I have faid nothing of 
them, but as they have a particular aſpecł up · 
on the ſubject of this chapter; and I cannot paſs 
over meditation, without making ſome few re- 
flections upon it. I know tis a worn ſubject; 
and theretore, that I may the more eaſily ſind 
pardon, Tl take care that this ſuperfluous im- 
pertinence, if it be one, ſhall be a very ſhort 
one. I will therefore take the liberty to crowd 
my , Without method, together; left 
order and connection ſhould take up more paper 
than the things themſelves. A good beginning 
is more than half the work, is a proverb no 
where truer than here : for meditation will be 
like to end very voprofitably, if we enter not 
upon it in a good diſpoſition and devout frame; 
and if we do, it m ſucceeds ill. 
The ſoul therefore ought to be ſedate, cal 
untouch*d by any worldly concern, pure 
 unſully'd by any carnal Image, fill'd with the 
deſire of ſpiritual influence, poſſeſs'd with the 
awe of the divine Majeſty. 
Let may ſudden and extraordinary acts of 
meditation be ingrafted upon the ſtock of our 
natural paſſions, however firſt rais'd : thus a 
troubled mind betaking it (elf to reflect upon the 
vanity of the world, or upon the errors of life _ 
and corruption of —_—_— ma 2 3 1 in 
a great many very fine, a ifying 
— Ll he flea didoive Jato a ſoft 
fruittul ſhower. Thus the mind, a little gay 
with ſatisfaction and joy, will eaſily overflov 
into hallelujahs, if it enter into the meditation 
of the joys of heaven, the love and beauty of 
God, the triumphs of the reſurrection, &c. 
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to the cheriſhing a weak and pining virtue, are 


nerally more ſucceſsful than others; 
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| In all meditation we ought to have more re- 
gard to edification, than learning; to 3 
lan to devout paſſions, than fan- 


cy or curioſit 
"Uh none ſpiſe pious heats and tranſports, 


becauſe thoſe ſhort t paſſions, often repeated, 
will grow into habitual holineſs, and ſteady 


devotion. 
Thoſe arguments,which we find moſt effeCtu- 
ffection, or 


to be often ruminated ; not only that they may 
be always ready, but alſo becauſe —_—_ ge- 
ich may 

et bs in themſelves of greater and 
orce: for ſins, like the ſlaves in 7uſtin, are 


often more eaſily defeated by whine and 
| dez than by ſwords. 


The principles which do the great work of 
— 8 e clear, and irreſiſtible; but a 
va ntences, notions, arguments, un- 
tried, — are like the armour of Ses/ 
upon David, unmanageable and cumberſome. 
Diſputable or intricate points do yield little 
or no nouriſhment ; wit and fancy are alſo far 


ornament, not food 


Yet weak ſtomachs mult be fed with eaſte and 
digeſtible diet; and this may be made too as 
pleaſant and inviting as it can. God in the 
works of nature has mingled beauty with uſe, 
pleafure with profit; why ſhould wn think this 


unlawful inthe kingdom of ot Re ? variet — | 

may be called in to prev "Rena 

* nay, if the woo 7 ws of man be ch 
that 
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that his mindis apt to be exalted,and as it were, 
purified by them, I know not why notional and 
thin, or myſterious and deep ſpeculations, ſhould 
be forbidden him; only in theſe, and ſuch like 
inſtances, two errors are to be avoided: Fir ff, 
that we do not ſtudy more for delight and en- 
tertainment, than for edification in faith and vir- 
tue. Secondly, that we do not obtrude our fancies 


as orac les, our dreams as articles of faith, upon 


the world. If I cannot indulge or abound in both, 
give me the luxury of love, rather than that of 
fancy, and let me excel in humility and modeſ- 
ty, rather than knowledge and notion. 
St. Peter, in thoſe few words, 1 Epiſt. ii. 2. 
As new born babes, deſire the ſincere milk of 
the word, that ye may grow thereby, ſeems to 
have excellently ſumm'd up the whole doctrine 
of contemplation, comprizing at once the matter, 
deſign, and end of it, together with the frame 
and diſpoſition of mind, qualify ing us for it. 
— may ſerve to marſhal and preſerve 
| our thoughts, and by this means we may be 
ſtock'd with notions which may always be rea - 
dy matter and argument for us to expatiate on; 
but we ought to take care, that firſt or laſt we 
be moved or affected by what we write; or 
elſe this will be rather an exerciſe of our in- 
vention than devotion; and all the products of 
it will be rather eſſays of wit and fancy, than 
of holy meditation; and we ſhall be rather apt 
to be pleaſed with our parts, than improved 
by this practice. e 
They, who are unable to ſtart proper matter for 
contemplation, or to carry it on regularly and 


cohe- 


coherently, and by 
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conſequence can reap little 
fruit by this kind of exerciſe, may fupply theſe 


defects by reading, and ſuch reflections and 2 7 
uy 


plications of it as are moſt eaſily and oby 


made. For example; Mat. 5. And ſeeing the 


multitudes, he went up into a mountain: and 
when he was ſet, bis diſciples came unto him. 
And he opened his mouth and taught them, ſay- 


ing, O bleſſed Jeſus! thou, the true doctor and 


teacher, whoſe words are life and light, ſpirit 
and truth, I will leave the multitude, I quit the 
world, and, r 05 49S le, Iap 
proach near thee; O do open thy mou 


and ſpeak to me; I defire not to hear the voice 
Fa warns of of enn 2 of the 2 E 

thou only to me, ſpeak thou to my heart, 
and to my — and let me hear and feel 
that voice that ſpoke purity to the leprous, 
and life to the dead. Bleſſed is the poor in /di- 
vit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. The 
kingdom of heaven, this is a bleſſedneſs indeed! 
the kingdoms of the earth dazle and aſtoniſh 
me; my fancy cannot comprehend, my ambiti- 
on cannot aſpire after their grandeur and glory. 


Ah! what then muſt the kingdom of heaven 
be! but, O me Lord, am I ot the number of 


theſe poor! if I be not, make me ſo; Let me be 


never ſo contemptible to the world, fo I be ap- 
proved and a le to thee; let me have no 
ambitious thoughts, but for thy favour, and for 
the crown of righteouſneſs; let me covet no 
riches, no honour, no power here; it thy king- 
dom be but mine in reverſion, it is abundantly 
enough! thus without ſtraining or pumping, ors 
„ ; ns 
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ſons of the loweſt talents, if they have any tin- 
Ct!ure of religion in them, may be eaſil 
ply'd with variety of argument, and wi 
paſſionate and piercing thoughts. 8 85 
O bleſſed! O voluptuous life! wherein, ſe- 
queſter d from the world, I enjoy all that it has 
in it of pure, of true, or natural. Ah! that 1 
lien once — from 3 and 
| tions that u me, enter into 
— 7 peace and cranquilliey'! I would plun = 
into all thy rational delights ; I would | 
my ſelf to thus contemptible world; and for- 
gereing thoſe ſhadows and appearances, and, 
at beſt, but faint and weak ions of good, 
which flutter here about me; I would abandon 
my ſelf intirely to the joys of the ſpirit, and 
the elevations of contemplation: let others en- 
joy honour, and wealth, and power; let me 
enjoy my ſelf, truth, and God: let others en- 


Joy the flatteries of ſenſe, and the cheats of fan · 


54 give me the health of a ſprightly mind, 
the calm and ſerenity of a ſilent retreat, with 
the pleaſure and ſecurity which the divine pre- 


ſence breeds in it: let others, finally, depend 


on fortune; me only on my ſelf, 


SECT. 


14 


r- 
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8s BC T. m. 


Of the right hucbanding or prolonging life.” 


* 


Aving in the two former ſections, | 

— pi its own I. 

a conſiderable bleſſing of heaven; 
and next, endeavour'd to prevent the abuſes 
and miſchiefs to which it is liable, by ſtating 
the true notion of life, and by preſcribing rules 
for the rig of the active, trading, 
and contemplative life : the next thing that na. 
turally falls under conſideration, is, the ſhort- 


neſs and uncertainty of this bleſſing. This is 


that that puzzles the wit, and baffles the cou- 
rage of man; the rock againſt which all the 
attempts of human philoſophy have daſh'd and 
ſplit themſelves : for, to ſay truth, whatever 
complaints men make againſt the troubles, yet 
have they ever made more and ſharper, againſt 
the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of lite. 

Tis true, no cure has ever yet been found 
of our mortality: yet, as wiſe men have ever 
thought it rea ſonable to make the moſt of an 


enjoy ment, tho it would not come up to all 


that they could wiſh or fanſie; ſo, were there 
no other life, it would behove us to do with 


this, ro nouriſh and keep in the flame as long 


600 can, tho we know it muſt go out at 
Now life, like enjoyment, is capable of ac- 


ceſſion or increaſe two ways; that is, either 
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its continuance, or 
Jengrhening its duration, or 15 T_ im- 


of prolonging life : and here I will, 


that /ife may be e dl. — 
I will treat of the wa _ 
9 
"Ba: before I do Ste ie may bo 
10n from my pe pak 
| der of e little artifices im by 
| ES __ endeavour to evade the ſtrokes of 
time, and themſelves with a ſort of ima- 
era 
CHAP. I. 


The uſual arts of preventing or ne the 


their room. Phyſick, inſtead 0 which, 
courage and contempt of death. Paint, de 
inſtead of which, the beauties of the mind. 
Children, inſtead of which, good works, and 
fo forth, Surviving honour not wholly 
rejected, but a true FREY ore 


ferrꝰ a. A 
_ ow take ſanctuary in \phyſick; for which 
they expett, at N preſervation of 


the health and vigour of nature, if not the 


| lengthening the date of life T1! not diſpute 
whether thus art has n ſo well of 


25 


perfection; either by 


Fives St lit o hv i ri 2 
of life, or life it ſel Ill 7 4 


——_ "1-7-1. 


decays of nature, and leſſening the fears of 
death, exploded, "and better ubſittuted in 


Sc oouutntocrnmnDs 
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asto juſti the Gentiles in enrolling the ſirſt au 
thors of — the gods, or ſome Chriſtians 


in attributing its original to 9 
ir 


eee 
rteſius is reported Dy the adepry to 
have lived a thouſand years; nor, what is more 
to the FEA ay who have.liv'd longeſt whether 
ve made moſt, or they who have 
ane by uſe of ph phyfick: or however theſe 
2 be reſolv d, am ſure goes is better 
nt in laboring to contemn, to prevent 
eath ; and, that thoſe excellent principles which 
 fortifie the mind, contribute more to the oom. 
fort and pleaſure of human li _ the moſt 
ſoveraign cordials that fortifie _ 
Some, being willing to conceal thoſe deca 
which could not prevent, and cannot re- 
medy, have deviſed many ways to counter- 
feit and ſupply that youth and beauty which 
time and BE actos How In 'd and 
worn away. But alas ! to what purpoſe is it 
to deck and varniſh withered nature, and paint 
the ſpring upon the face of winter ? to, what 
purpoſe 1 is it, when the evil is incurable, to 
ſuffer one's ſelf to be flatter d and impos d up- 
on; and try in vain to hide a broken fortune, 
not only from the world, but from one's ſelf; 
alas! we muſt feel what we will not ſee; 4 
ture droops and decays as faſt within, as it doth 
without ; and we loſe the life and briskneſs of 
our blood, as faſt as we do the elegancy of fea- 
ture, or the floridneſs of com . In a 
word, as to this periſhing 0% Rn — 
mmm. you but paint and | 


Tra 
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a ruinous fabrick, which can never be made 
down ro the grou till death hath talen it - 
down to the and a reſurrection 
* quite ane w. refore you would take my 
advice, laced lay in a ſtock of fe 4 
generous Pues v h may be ever 
to entertain you, hen youth and ſtrengt 
are paſt; you ſhould take pains to nib ah 0 
F 
magnanimity, bounty, modeſty, ſweetneſs, hu- 
mility, are charms a je to recommend a defor- 
med or a body; and, I am confident, 
may be purchas d at a much chea rate, than 
falſe or counterfeit beauties are by thoſe who 
are ſolicitous about them: let then then 
and noon of your life be ſpent in  vit- 
rue, honour, knowledge, and g bumour; 
and in 3 ow'll have no reaſon to 
complain of the lo outh and beauty: theſt 
vi Vt peo ide boch de hr an kn 
t ou t 
at home, 9 both io and reverence 
abroad; and time will do you no other injury 
thanir does a tree, when it changes its bloſſoms 
ino fruit: or than it does ſtatues, medals and 
| eps whoſe price and value is enchanced by 
r antiquity. © 
Convinced thus the decuys of nature cannot 
be concealed or propt up, ſome pleafe 
| poteriryz as if man by ger 3 * 
erity ; as it man by generation c 3 
riply himſelf; and lite did not, like a flame, 
end with its fuel, — here” 
41 3m | ml 


= 


” * %Y- 


CC 
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mitted from father to ſon, ild, and ſo 


on; like a ſtream that's ſtill the the fame, tho? 


it paſs'd through numerous pipes. Well, for 
my part, I cannot fool my ſelf with a vain gin- 
le of words; I cannot flatter my ſelf that I 
Il live in him, who probably will in a little 


time forget me, however he owe his being and 
—— me; nay, it may be, proud and un- 


rateful, will wiſh that others forgot me too; 


ke a ftream as ſoon as it enlarges it 


ſelf, as far as it can from its little fountain; and 


labouring, as it were, by its circlings and wan- 
drings, to conceal the . rife: 1 


cannot flatter my ſelf that I can live in them 
whoſe hopes and fears, deſires and joys, will 
differ, it may be, no leſs from mine, whatever 


they now be, than the dead do from the living. 
i „as if when 
we, when 
living, ſhare in their diſtant 12 Or do our 


Fools that we are, to talk ſo wi 
dead, we liv'd in our children; 


pulſes beat by their paſſions ? I would not be 
miſtaken, as it I defign'd to oppoſe or extin- 
iſh nature: I know the great author of it, 
r wiſe and excellent purpoſes, has implanted 
in us kind inclinations towards poſterity ; but 


then theſe are for the ſake of others, not my 
ſelf; they ripen into actions that ſerve the turn 
of others, not my own: I only bear the fruit 


_ others m — ather. And whatever plea- 
ure I may now feel in a promiſing proſpett of 
. and virtue of my poſterity, tis ſuch 
a one as that of Moſes beholding Canaas at a 


diſtance; but fuch a diſtance, that he muſt ne- 


ver enter into it. 1 "3 


To 
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Jo conclude ; whatever men promiſe them- 
ſelves, I think them tolerably — 2 ns 
ſtead of reaping any benefit, when dead, from 
_ —— — ſtain d _ dif- 
turbꝰ'd by ; extrea ortunate, 1 
can make them fit to be cher en ad for? 
_ rites, worthy to ſhare their pleaſures, and able 
to give them ſome eaſe in their troubles: tho), 
after all, Icannot but think, *tis infinitely more 
eligible, to be the father of many good works, 
than many children; to have a philoſophical 
friend or two, than a numerous ing ; and 


to ſpend my time nobly in cultivating my mind, 


than in intangling my life with cares for thoſe 
who er rages take — for themſel yves. 


Some have entertain d vain projects of an ima- 


; 5 immortality; an immortality, which 
to 


muſt owe neither to God nor nature, but 
. to hiſtorians and poets, 

and to the dying echo's of a ſurviving memo- 
ry; I mean, that which men ſeek in poſthu- 
mous fame, in pictures, and ſtatues, and tombs, 
and embalming carcaſſes : all theſe ſeem to car- 
ry in them ſome fading ſhadows of being an 
exiſtence. But ah! how imaginary a lite is 
this; fgmething that does infinitely leſs ro- 


ſemble lite and being, than a dream does en- 


joyment? ah! vain up rt of human frailty ! 
ah! vain relief of death! it there*be any thing 
in honour, if it be body or ſubſtance enough to 

be ſeen, or felt, or taſted; if it be reality e- 

nough to be any way enjoyed, let me poſ- 
ſieſs it while I live; it comes too late, if it 
ſerves only to increaſe the pomps of 3 


7 


painters and ſtatuaries, 
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neral, or to dreſs and ſet off my r or 
to ſilence the groans, or to wipe off the tears 
f tho? this be 


of my ; orphans, or my friends, | 
44 feel pleaſure in the 


foreſigbt of that glory, which, while I ſtrain 


gaze upon at a diſtance, sand miſts of 


to g 
death thicken the sky: the voice that will 


ſpeak me great, will ſpeak me too gone and va- 
niſh'd ; ſtatues D por wa which adorn 
my een ien my grave too; and, 
while they expreſs my image or my actions, 
will proclaim, that all that is now left of me, 
is rottenneſs and aſhes. All this I talk, ab- 
ſtracting from the conſiderations of a future life: 
for how far the reputation I leave behind, may 
concern my ſoul in its ſtate of ſeparation from 


the body; whether the echo's of thoſe praiſes 


and honours beſtow'd upon my memory here, 
will reach and pleaſe mine ears in another 
world, I know not, nor do I much deſire to 
know: for, ſuppoſing ſuch a life, my ſoul muſt 
needs have nobler employment, and nobler plea- 
ſure than this can ever give it., I muſt confeſs, 
if the reflections of my light, when I am ſer 
and gone, would be of any uſe to direct or in- 
flame poſterity, I ſhould now take ſome plea- 
ſure in that, which, tis hard to perſuade me I 
ſhould take any in hereafter : nor would it be 
a trifling ſatistaCtion to me, while I liv'd, if I 
ieve, that my relations or my friends, 


could receive any honour or patronage fro 


e from 
me when dead: and ſince ſome ſort of cha- 
racter I muſt leave behind; ſince I muſt in 


this manner, amongſt ſome at leaſt, and for a 
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little time, ſurvive, I had much rather leave 
behind me perfume than ſtench ; I had rather 
live in panegyrick and commendations, than in 
fatyrs and invectives. But, after all, how lean 
and miſerable a comfort is this, that when I 
am dead, it will be ſaid, I once liv'd ? and a 
promiſcuous croud will talk of me, and ood, 

ings 


actions what they pleaſe ; ſome things 
fome 17 bad, ine things true, ſome t 
n 


falſe? and what is worſe yet, I muſt ſuffer all 


the revolutions of humours and parties in fol- 


lowing ages: theſe mult give my abilities and 
rtormances their character, and the prevail- 
mg faction muſt ſtamp what eſtimate they 
pleaſe upon wy memory. | 
But by all this, I do not mean, utterly to 
condemn the love of honour ; nay, tis really 
to be cheriſh'd when it operates rightly, and 
ſpurs men on to generous and handſome aQti- 
ons. I love a charity that is univerſal and 
boundleſs, and extends it ſelf to following ages: 
and certainly there is not a nobler chan, an 
to furniſh the world with an example that 
may adorn its own times, and enkindle the 
emulation of poſterity. Nay, farther, I am 
willing to believe, that a gracious God will 
ſum up, amongſt rhe accompts of my life, the 
Influence it has the world when I am 
dead; and to raiſe the eſtimate of my virtue, 
Il the dee , which ie any 4 wry be 
a wich it ma wa 
the e 0f'Þ ſuoeeſſive „ 2a 
then do good, and, if I can, great actions upon 


any motive, provided it — 


BESS DE 882g E S822 8825 


ages. Let me 


” 


r r . 


—_ — ww 
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| ſince this will be the bleſſed fruit of it. But 


yet it ſhall be my buſineſs to make ſure of m 

own immortality ; if that of my name will 
follow, let it: it ſhall he my buſineſs to gain 
the approbation of God and angels ; and it the 
praiſes of this lower world joyn their harmo- 
ny and conſent with that above, this cannot diſ- 
oblige me: I will with all my power make ſure 
of my falvation, and not deſpiſe fame: great 
and good men have ever felt ſome natural de- 


| fres of this ſort of immortality. Since then 


this ſeems to be an inclination of God's own 
planting, tis not to be extirpated, but rather 
carefully cheriſh'd and cultivated, and duly 
prun'd and regulated. 

Having exploded thoſe miſtaken fancies, by 
which men ſupport themſelves againſt the 


| ſhortneſs of life; I will now proceed to treat 
of the only two ways by which this evil may 


ne fame eg 1 wo is, by pro- 
the date, and by improving and per- 
re: pſd” ence of life, ſo that a 
man may live much in a little time. 
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c HAP. n. Bhs 
Of Lengthening Life. 


Sec. 1. The Fatality of the period of life re- 
| futed. Andobjetlions from ſtripture, from 
aſtrological predictions, from divine pre- 
ſciruce, anſwered, A ſort of fate admit. 
. ted. Sect 2. Of the ways of prolongin 
li e. Firſt, Chearfulneſs of mind. Son 
ly, Flealth of bod. Thirdly, The protecti. 
on of God and man. Sect . Objeftions 
4 iuſt this laſt aſſertion, from ſuch 
texts as aſſert the promiſcuous events of 
things, and from the early death ſometimes 
of the righteous, anſwer'd. is 


cheſe three things : 


Firſt, To refute the opinion of a fetal pe- 
riod of human life. A fancy which has poſ- 
ſeſo'd the multitude, and with which the minds, 
even of ſuch as would ſeem above it, are not 

ſeldom aſſaulted. | | 
Secondly, I will conſider what ways the date 
of life may be lengthen'd. 
Thirdly, I will remove thoſe objections with 
which this advice is encounter'd, either from 
the promiſcuous events happening alike to 
good or bad ; or from the early and immature 
eath of ſome righteous perſons. To begin 
wich rhe firſt of theſe, — 
| | Firſt, 


b 2 2 — this article I deſign to proſecute 
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Firſt, It has been too generally taught and 


| believ'd, that the date of human life cannot be 


protracted; that every particular man has a fix d 
and immutable period decreed him, beyond 
which he cannot go. But this opinion directly 
defeats the force of all motives and arguments 
to virtue, deriv'd from temporal conſiderati- 
ons; and undermines our dependance upon God, 
and ridicules our addreſſes to him, as far à8 
they concern this life, and the things of it: 
and how plain a ſtep is this to the refutation 
and overthrow of % daiſm, which was built 
upon temporal promiſes, and conſequently. to 
the overthrow of Chriſtianity it ſelf, the authori; 
tyof the New Teſtament 5 Fg in ſo great 
2 meaſure _ that of the Old, TIl leave every 
one to gueſs. And were there no other reaſons 
to reject this opinion, beſides theſe alone; theſe, 
J ſhould think: > were abundantly. ſufficient, 
ſince it is impoſſible. that any thing ſhould be 
confonant to truth, which is ſo repu to 
the intereſt and authority of religion; but there 
are ſo many more, that I muſt be forc'd to 
croud them together, that I may avoid tediouſ- 
neſs and redundancy. This perſwaſion then is. 
e all the inſtincts of our nature; to 
what ſe is the love of life implanted in us 
by our great Creator? why is ſelpreſervaticn, - 
the _ 2 and law of cry, if all our. 
care and diligence can contribute nothing to- 
wards it? Vain and impertinent is that lau-, 
whoſe obſervation can procure us no good, nor 
its violation any evil. This is a perſwaſion 


that flatly contradicts the experience and ob- 
1 ſer⸗- 


— 
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ſervation of mankind in general : how can the 
period of life be fix'd and unalterable, which 
we ſee every day, either lengthen'd out by care 
and moderation, or ſhorten'd by excels and 
negligence; unleſs we can reſolve, to the utter 
overthrow of teligion, not only that liſe and 
death, but alſo that vice and virtue, wiſdom 
and folly, which lead to the one and the other, 
are alike pre-determin'd, neceſſary and fatal? 
Nor is this opinion ſeſs eontrary to the ſenſo 
and rea ſon of the wiſe — apr” than to the 
experience of the multitude ; ſelf- tion 
is the firſt and chief end of civil fogieties and 
human law; hut how foppiſh and ridiculous a 
thing it were for the grave and ſagacious part 
of mankind to enter into deep conſultation, to 
frame ſolemn laws, and deviſe the 
obligations to fence and ſecure that life which 
can neither be invaded one minute before its 
fatal hour, nor prolong'd one minute beyond it: 
nor has man only, but God himſelf, endeavour- 
_ ed to ſecure this temporal life by the ſtricteſt 
and moſt ſolemn laws; nor this only, but he 


Ras made life and death the feward of obedience, 


and puniſhment of ſin. This n therefore is 
2 manifeſt calumny againſt the wiſdom-and ſin- 
cerity of God; againſt his wiſdom it he raiſe 
up the pallifado's and bulwarks of laws to guard 


and defend that life, which can neither be vio | 


lated before, nor extended beyond ity minute: 
his ſincerity; for his promiſes would be: lu - 
dicrous and infignificant ; and ſo would his 


threats too, if neither the obedience of the 
virtyous could lengthen, nor the 2 
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of the ſinner could ſhorten life. And, in a 
word, to e ee I Pex, 


iii. 10, 1.1, invite and e men i, if 
2 


on by the propoſal of ie a 
the 4 truth, life 
on — behaviour, but our — — 
not diſpenſed acco to open 
1 but the ſecret unconditional, 
rigid and inflexible decrees of the Al 
I would not ſtop here, but heap 


multitude of other arguments againſt this er- 
ror, did I not 1 rn 
too much to be ſpis d, ſo has it too little to 
be laborioully ; and that it has ſo weak 


a foundation, that few of thoſe that defend it, 
do believe it; or at leaſtwiſe, fo heartily, — 
to ſuſſer it to have any influence upon their 
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cern for life, than the reſt of mortals, 


The truth of this n being thus 
made out by unan{werable . reaſons, e are 
not to ſuffer our ſelves to be mov'd by any ſu- 

rſtitious Imaginations, by any obſcure or 

e colours or 
ſon : once clear 


| 
: 


objection 
gnainſt it. Therefore tho I f 2 


to reconcile this doctrine wi 
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fatal periods of human life in the ſchemes of 
heaven; yet ought its authority to be preſerv'd, 
as built _ —— texts and ſolid reaſons, and 
atteſted b ſuffrages of the prudent and 
wiſe, and by the dail "obſervation of the mul- 
titude. But the truth is, there is nothing ob- 
jected here, but what is capable of a very eaſie 
anſwer: the ſeriptures, which ſpeak an ap- 


inted time for man upon earth, are we 


to be underſtood of any particular perſonal 
fate, but of a general law or rule of nature; 
not of the extent of every particular perſon's 
life, but of the duration of man in general, or 
of the mortality of our frame and conſtitution, 
and the ſhortneſs of man's reſidence here upon 
earth; and imply no more than that-man, 'as 
well as all other ſpecies of ani and in- 
deed of the vegetables (for fo far Job extends 
the compariſon) hath his time appointed, the 
bounds of his life or abode here him, be- 
1 which he cannot pals. P/ab. c. 10. 
he days of bur age are threeſtore years and 
Fen; and 25 men be fo ſirong that they come 
to four ſtore years, yet it their ſtrengib then 
but labour and forrow, ſo ſoon paſſeth it 4. 
Way, and ue are gone. As to aſtro 
eee if the accompliſhment Ry 
be atteſted b — queſtionable authori 
and they be not like t phecies of 
or mended after the 1 8 ink 
not the minds of men very prone to ſupe tion 
a thouſand errors — — Ton to di ſeredit 
and dif; Rn ou gueſs; and no man of 
——— _ 
who 
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of it, ſeems to ſtand condemn d by God in ſerip? = 
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magnifie his power, but to reduce and confine 
his knowled x 


knowledge with contingency 
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whoſe grounds and principles are evidently un- 


certain and precarious ; no man of any religion 
ſhould be fond of that, which, to ſay no wor 


ture: for tho? I muſt not diſſemble this truth, 
that the idolatry which was ever blended with 


it, ſeems eſpecially to have drawn down a ſevere 
| ſentence upon it; yet can it not be denied, bur | 


that Iſaiab xlvii. Jeremiah x. and other places 
of holy writ, ſeem to look upon it with no 
very favourable or benign aſpec dt. 

As to the preſcience of God, I ſee not how 
the denial of a fatal period of human life claſhes 
with this; on the quite contrary, he ſeems to 
me injuriouſly to limit and reſtrain the know- 


| ledge of God, who thinks he foreknows no- 


thing; but becauſe he peremptorily pre-deter- 
mink it. This, if ve will peak ſenſe, is to 


e, or at leaſtwiſe to depreſs and 
debaſe it: for thus it would not be a pri 

and eſſential perfection, but would reſult from, 
or depend upon an arbitrary will, and un- 
ided For my part, I cannot think 
itn ry, if I could not reconcile God's fore 
in events; there- 
fore, with the Socmmien, to deny the one; or, 
with the fataliſt, the other: 'tis enough to me 
that T learn from ſcripture, that is, from God, 


who cannot err, that preſeience belongs to the 


Creator, and contingency to the creature; the 


meaſures and bounds of theſe, if there be aur, 


let who will ſeek, tis not my buſine now. © 
Wo, But 
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But yet, after all this, if any man will con- 


tend for ſuch a kind of fate as is not rigid and 
inflexible, but ſubmits to the interpoſal of the 


divine prerogative ; and leaves ſufficient encou 
ragement tor the labour, virtue, and rayers of 


man, I oppoſe it not : nature has its laws ; but 
ſuch, as God, whenever he pleaſes, aver-rules. 
The government of man is not without order 
and method; much leſs the government of 
God: We are born into the world with diſſe- 
rent conſtitutions ; but yet the unhealthy 
* be . by virtue, 

healthy corru vice irreligion. 
Such a ſort of fate 2 as this that is 
flexible, and accommodated to the intereſt of 
religion, in which the evil may be corrected, 
or the good perverted ; ſucha fate as this, tho? 
the word be improper, I readily admit; but 
no other. No other, I ſay, in the general: for 


as to thoſe particular exceptions and reſervati- 


ons, which at any time God may, and often 
does make, from any general ——— law, for 


cauſes always wei and important, and ge- 
nerally hidden nd inſcrutable; theſe I meddle 
not w | 


Having thus evinc'd, that the period. of hu 


man life is not fatally fix d; that no x 
| tory and unconditional degree, no infuper 


connection or concatination of cauſes, does ſu · 
4 5 our vigilance and induſtry for the pre- 
ervation of 


ſerv is bleſſing: I will now proceed 
to the ſecond thing Nane 
which way the date of life may be lengthen d. 
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set. 2. Of the way of probing d., 


"Tis obvious and manifeſt to every one, that 
life depends upon theſe three things; the chear- 
fulneſs of the mind, the health of the 
and a favourable providence of God; by whi 


Fram will deny, who admit of poovidinek 


at leaſt be from violence 
— accidents, ſuch as human prudence 
may, for 
will of man; 
whoſe miniſtrp mad kervice in ves often of ex- 
ne 0 

Firſt, The firſt chen Lan a to en- 
ire into, is briefly, what chearfulneſs of mind 
contribute to the preſer vation of life; and 
. 
of ib f i d of hey 

is true, the moroſe and four, the froward, 
tho paſſionate and the thoſe ſtains and 
en prolong their 
lives to a great age; as if nature were renew'd 
and repair'd by this kind of fermentation 3 or 
the blood and — kept ſwert, | 


— — 


by their years than their oxceſſes : and i 


ſuch extraordinary inſtances aStheſe, w. 
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any ſure and firm footing to reſt upon. I will 


not therefore doubt, notwithſtanding theſe rare 
inſtances, but that the chearfulneſs of the mind 
has a very propitious, its diſcontent a very 


malign influence upon the life of man: the 


contentment of the mind preſerves the balſim 
of the blood, and the pleaſure of it enlarges 


the heart, raiſes the ſpirits, actuates and invi- 


tes all our powers; ſo that when the mind 
ſerene and bright, it ſeems to impart a 
new warmth and new life to the body, a new 
ſpring and new verdure to this earth. On the 
_ contrary, a diſeasd mind does, as it were, 

ſcatter its contagion through the _— diſcon- 
tent and melancholy, ſour the blood and clog 
the ſpirits ; envy pines away, and paſſion frets 
and wears out our ſtrength and lite. In few 
words, there is an intimate conjunction between 
the mind and body ; and fo cloſe is the depen- 
dence of the latter upon the former, that: the 


face of inferiour nature does evidently vary, 
wither or flouriſh, according te that variety | 


of weather it makes in the sky above it, as 
the mind ſmiles or lowres upon it: and accord- 


ingly, if we appeal 20/experience and obler. 


vation, I believe; We may fafely pronounce, 
that generally, ſuch live longeft.” who either. 
think very little, or whoſe thoughts are always 


calm and chearful; ſuch ho are flupid; and 


have no paſſions; or are wiſe and good, and 
have none but ſuch as are regular and de- 
lightful: to this purpoſe, in part, is that of 
Solomon, The ſpirit of man will ſuſtain his in- 
firmity but a wounded ſpirit who can — 
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All this, I think, is not conteſted; and all tlie 
difficulty lies in poſſeſſing our ſelves of this ſa- 
tisfaction and contentment of mind: men ſeek 
it in every thing; and even thoſe things that 
are diametrically oppoſite to one r, do 
each pretend to be infallible guides to it: a- 
theiſm and religion, philoſophy and ignorance, 
worldly prudence- or policy, and an affected 
contempt of it, which I know no name for, do 
all promiſe to teach us the art of ſatisfaction: 
but it will not be a very difficult task, when 
we have examin'd the pretences of each, which 


we ſare to follow. 


Ignorance, luſt and fancy, are too blind, 
raſh, and violent for us — our ſelves 
to their conduct: nor are they more giddy and 
inconſtant in them ſelves, than weak ſub- 
n odd accidents of the 


world: fo that ſhould they lead us on to plea- 


ſure, we have reaſon to apprehend pain the next 


moment; and at beſt they leave us not in a 


condition, either rationally to approve our en- 
joyments, or to fortifie our ſelves againſt the 
loſs of them. E . 
Wordly policy is built wholly upon miſtakes; 
it propoſes to us things under the notion of 


great and good; which, when we have exami- 


ned, we find not worth our ſeeking; and of 
theſe, it can give us no aſſurance, Whether we 
reſpect their acquiſition or poſſeſſion; and rhe 
ways it preſcribes to put us in poſſeſſion of all 
that ſatisfaction which reſults from theſe things, 


have ſomething in them ſo mean, ſo laborious, 


ſo unoertain, io vexatious, that no ſucceſs can 
bl | 4 | 2 com- 
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compenſate that trouble and ſhame, which the 


fy meg — = | 
Atheiſm pretends indeed to extinguiſh our 
rs; but it does alſo ce all 


tt and ſe 
$_ and lovelineſa of human actions: it 


ends indeed to let looſe the — — 

withal, it leaves us no ſupport evil: 

it takes off indeed ow reſtraints; but withal, 
e 


it unchains and lets 


—— bag — paſſions — - word, 
it leaves us nothing truly: great or to en- 
joy in this world, or hope for in another; and 
if its tenets were uſeful to us, yet have they no 
certainty, no foundation: it derives all its credit 
from the confidence, not rea ſon of men; who, 
under colour of a free and impartial philoſophy, 


advance the intereſt of thoſe lufts to which they 
are intirely enſlav d. | 


Religion thenonly remai tobe follow?d : this 


rectifies our opinions and diſpels our errors, and 


routs thoſe 


armies of 1 


h to en 
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reward of them; and, in one word, teaches us 
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ted, ſettled and compacted ſtate of ſtrength, that 


attend only to the moſt dangerous 


neither the judgment is eaſily ſhaken,' nor the af 
fections hurry d by any violent tranſport or emo- 
tion: but do I not here imitate ply icians, who 

rous ſymptoms,and 
negle& others? whether I do or no, they, who 
read ſuch general directions, are wont to do fo 
in their application of them; and moſt are apt to 
look upon religion as deſign'd only to redreſs 
ſubſtantial and formidable evils. And yet *tis 
with the mind as with the body; tho? ' fevers, 


impoſthumes, defluxions, Sc. kill, the anger 
of a puſtle, the pain of a tooth, do ſtrangely 
diſorder and diſturb : and thus, tho“ pain and 
death, and ſuch like evils, overthrow and over- 


whelm the mind; yet are there a croud of flight 
and trifling evils which diſquiet and diſcompoſe 
it: and this is a matter not to be contemn'd, eſ- 


here upon; ſince I perſwade my ſelf, that 

great and formidable evils, guilt, pain, po- 

verty, ſickneſs, death, or the thoughts and ap- 
prehenſions of them, do but very rarely aMi 


7 by me, in the proſecution of the deſign 
am 
the 


the life of man: but there are other evils of a 


ighter nature, which, like pirates, are pe | 
— cruiſing on our coaſts; and tho . 


not invade and deſtroy, do much diſturb and an- 


noy us. Nay, What is yet more, tis very uſu- 
al to ſee men acquit themſelves very honourably 


under true and ſubſtantial evils, who come off 


ly from the encounter of ſlight and 
Geld Able bans : how common is it for og who 
mamtains 2 his courage and judgment a- 
midſt fwords bullets, to loſe all patience, 
prudence and government, when attack'd _ 
| | rude 
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rude jeſt, a brisk, or, it may be, a bold and 


ſenſeleſs reflection? to fee a man that hears ve- 
ry calmly the loſs of a ſhip, or a conſiderable 


wm of mony, tranſported into ſtrange indecen- 


upon the breaking of a glaſs, or the ſpoili 
of a Giſh of — he who ſits very —— 
ly and unconcernedly down under a diſgraceful 
character, ſweats and raves, if robb'd but of a 
cabbage or an apricock. Theſe and ſuch like 
remarks, one may make every day, and almoſt 


in every company: and, what is the worſt of 


all, our fears and ſorrows, our hate and anger, 
are as violent and uneaſie, when they ſpring 
trom cauſes of the leaſt, as of the higheſt mo- 
ment. We bewail fantaſtick and true misfor- 
tunes with the ſame ſighs and tears; and reſent 
imaginary and ſubſtantial injuries with the 
ſame ditorder'd pulſe and deform'd looks. 
When Ihave reflect 
thought that it was as neceſſary to the tranquil- 
lity of human life, to guard my ſelf againſt 
dult and flies, as againſt ſtorms and tempeſts; 
to arm my ſelf againſt the {tings of a ſwarm 
of vexatious accidents, as againſt peſtilence and 
war, and poverty and blindneſs, or deafneſs. 
And to this end, theſe three or four following 
rules have often been of great uſe to me. Vir ſt, 
Of the evils of lite I never take more to my 
| ſhare than are really my own. I never travel 
abroad to find out foreign miſchiefs to torment 


my felt, as if there were not enough of the na- 


tive growth of my country ; my own mind, m 
' own oh my own houſe, are provinces wi 
enough for me, and a little too fruitful too; nay I 


ed on all this, I have often 
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am not aſham'd to confefs, I decline, if I can, 
an evil, even lying in my way, as I do a buſtle 
or a fray, by paſling on the other fide of the 
ſtreet. PII never ſplit upon à ſhelf or rock, if 
I have ſea-room enough. And as a little di- 
ſtance of place, ſo a little diſtance of time, ſerves 
my turn to make me reckon ſuch evils as none 
of mine: TIl no more diſtract or diſturb my 
ſelf with the evils that are fancy'd teeming in the 
womb of time, than with thoſe that are now 
in being in Peru or Mexico. This is the very 
lecture religion reads me: for ſure, to incorpo- 


rate diſtant evils, or to anticipate future ones, 


were far from /tadying ro be quiet, and doing 
one's own buſineſs ; or from thinking with our 
Saviour, /ufficient for the day, is the evil there- 
of; and were indeed to ſuffer as buſie bodies; 


tearful and unbelievers. If any man will im- 
pute this to me as brutality and uncharitable- 


neſs, I cannot help it: Tthank God, that I have 
ſenſe enough to practiſe caution without fear, 
care without anxiety, and charity without di- 
ſtreſs or agon of mind. Secondly, As to thoſe 
evils (I beak Rill of flight and daily ones) 
which do really fall ro my ſhare, and I cannot 


avoid; my next care is ro weaken their force, 
to difarm them of their ſting, their teeth and 
venom, if they have any: T take from them all. 


the terror that fancy and opinion have given 


them; and will no more, it I can help it, fif- 


ter my imagination, than my taſte or fee 
to be abuſed or impos'd upon. In the 


lace, I carefully fortifie and ſtrengthen my ſelf; 4 
2 that my ſtars be healthy, and my dene 
GY; | rm 
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firm ; leſt I ſhould;complain of the meat, when 
the fault is in my ſtomach ; or think the bed 
ill made, when the cauſe of uneaſineſs is 
in the body. And laſtly, when I have reduc'd 
the evil to its own natural ſize, N "ris 
of ſuch a Pigmy, dwarfiſh growth, that i can 
ſecurely ſlight it; I can maſter ĩt with very lit- 
tle trouble and induſtry , or at worſt, with a 
very little patience; and, that I may not be 
wanting here, look upon it as a task Iam born 
to, as an inconvenience that I can no more ſhun, 
than any natural defects in my body or my mind; 
or than I can the cares and fatigues of my call - 
ing. Thirdly, I labour above all things, to 
fill my ſoul with great and raviſhing pleaſures, 
to inflame it with a generous ambition, and, 
in a word, to poſſeſs it with that habitual po- 
verty of ſpirit, meekneſs, purity, chari- 
ty, commended to his diſciples by our Lord 
and Maſter; that I am generally above the buz 
and fluttering of theſe, rather impertinences, 
than evils of human. life; and do often ſuffer 
them without being ſenſible of them; but I can 
never often enough put the world in mind of the 
vaſt difference there is between the fits and habits 
of theſe virtues. What we could do in a pious 
humour, that we ſhould always do, were but the 

eak im preſſion once convertcd into nature, the 
tort-liv'd paſſion chang'd into ſteady habit: but 
eis high time to purſue my deſign; Iam almoſt 
atraid, I dwell ſo long upon a head, that the moſt 
pertinent parts of my diſcourſe may now and 


than look like digreſſion. The next thing to be 


conſider'd, after the che Aula ſt of the ming is, 
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| Secondly, The — of rhe body. Life 


does ſoapparentl d on this, that in the 
ar notion * 1 much the ſame thing. 


ITis notorious, life d deca mane expires with the 


health and u — and when it 
is protracted theſe are gone, it ſcarce de- 
ſerves the name of life, any more than the 
noiſe of an ill -· ſtrung and il|-tun'd inſtrument 
does that of muſick. But I need not teach any 
body the value of health, or preſs them to the 
preſervation of the body ; I ſhould be ſuffici- 
ently obliging to the world. if I could teach it 
any art by which they mi ght be reſtor'd to that 
bleſſing which it enjo 3d babes the flood, a long 
hs of years. But I know 
no art that can raiſe nature above its own laws, 
or retrieve its youth, if it be now in its decrepi- 
tude: one thing I know, that we too common- 
ly debauch — corrupt nature firſt, and then 


load her with our reproaches and accutations: 
we ſhould undoubtedly live much longer, and 


this life would be more healthy and verdant; 
that is, more vital than it is, did we but obſerve. 
the dictates of religion, the laws of virtue, and 
not prefer before them thoſe of luſt and tancy. 
How much ſoever men complain of the ſhortneſs 
of life, tis little to be doubted, but that moſt 
men do notwithſtanding ſhorten it themſelves 

by ſome crime or error or other. If we co 

conſult the ſickly, crazy a Ava rt ofmankind, e 
ſuch as are ſo in the middle, or almoſt beg 8 

of their years, and demand of them, what bla 8 
ted their beauty, and impair'd their ſtrength; 
inn thus violated, 98333 their na- 
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ture? we ſhould ſoon be reſolv'd to what ori- 


19 — their diſeaſes were owing, it at leaſt their 
ame and bluſhes would give them leave to in- 
form us: and it we ſhould endeavour to trace 


the deaths of moſt of thoſe who are gone 


hence before their time back to their firſt cauſe, 


I do not think, but that our ſearch would ſoon 


end in ſome vice or folly or other: this man 
drank too much, the other too much indulged 
his appetite; one was devoted to his luſt, and 
another putrified in his ſloth; all of them, in 


our common phraſe, did live too faſt; but in 


truth, and propriety of ſpeech, died roo fall ; 
tor ſince li 2 E acting by rea- 
ſon, every deviation from it, is an approach 
towards death. But to proceed: tis not un- 
uſual to ſee pride kill one, paſſion another, a- 
varice and ambition a third; while to gratifie 
theſe affections, the body is either 


all the ſecrets of mankind? how many hidden 
paſſions do gnaw the heart? how — ſecret 
tins do waſte acd conſume the ſtrength ? where 
not only concealment excludes rhe eye, but a 

ſhew of probity, nay, a real and eminent prac- 
tice of ſome particular virtue, excludes even 
| ſuſpicion and jealouſie ? if then immorality do 

often contract the term of life, tis evident 


d to 
dangers, or worn out by labour. Now, if we 
can generally find the cauſes of moſt early 
deaths in men's vices, when fo little of other 
men's lives comes to our knowledge; what think 
you, ſhould we not be able to diſcover, if we 
could enter into the retirements, and penetrate 


what is to be preſcribed for the prolonging it; 


1 
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religion or virtue is the beſt phyſick: it has 


often mended an ill conſtitution, but never 
ſpoiled a one. When did ever chaſtity 
impoveriſh the body, or deflour the face ? 
when did ever temperance inflame the blood, or 


oppreſs the ſpirits? when did ever induſtry or 


vigilance ſour the humours, and enfeeble the 
nerves? no crudities, no plethories, no obſtruc- 
tions, no acidities, no ſtagnations, extravaſa- 
tions, and I know not what hard names, and 
harder things, derive themſelves from virtue or 
religion. *Tis true, a man may be righteous 
over-much, he may entitle his folly, his melan- 
choly, his particular fancy, or his particular 
complexion or conſtitution, to religion; and 
this may prove miſchievous to him, to his health, 
to his ſtrength; but then this is not the fault of 


religion, but the man; and to ſpeak properly, 


this 1s not righteouſneſs nor religion, tho? it be 


called ſo; but it is fancy and folly, or an ill conſti- 


tution diſguiſed under the garband the mien of 


religion. Virtue then is the moſt probable way 


to a long life; or if not ſo, at leaſt, to a more 
comfortable and honourable death: for where 
an early death is the reſult of a providence. not 
a crime; we mult needs meet it with leſs a- 
mazement our ſelves, and our friends behold 
it with leſs regret and affliction. | 
Thirdly, The third way of prolonging life, 
is to engage the providence of God in its 
preſervation. If all the promiſes God has 
made the virtuous, of a long life, did really 


ſignifie nothing, I cannot fee how we could 
put up any requeſt to God, relating to tempo- 


> ne 
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ral 5 with faith or fervour, or as 


much as ſincerity; but if they ſigniſie any 


thing, then ſurely they muſt ſignifie, that 
his providence is actively employ'd for the 
reſervation of virtuous men: and how great 
ecurity is this? what can be impoſlible to 
him who is the Governour and Creator of the 
world, in whoſe diſpoſal all created mean, 
are, and in whoſe power it 1s, it theſe be un- 
ſufficient, to create new ones? to him whoſe 
unerring laws can never mils of thoſe ends 
he aims at? or if they could, his power is 
ever at hand to ſupply their defects, and ac- 
commodate and attemper them to particular 
emergencies; and his prerogative is under no 
ties, no limitations, but thoſe of his divine 
wiſdom: well might the P/2/miſt ſay, I laid 
me dum and ſlept, for *tis thou, Lord, ma- 
keſt me dwell in ſafety. Every good man 
might fay the ſame as far as he has a divine war- 
rant; not in peace and health only, but in ſick- 
neſs, in a tempeſt whether by ſea or land; in a 
plague, in a battle, in a ſiege, ina ſtorm: to be- 
l 


eve our ſelves under the patronage and protec- 


tion of God, ſeems to me nothing leſs than to be- 
lieve, that he will make thoſe things we are con- 
cern'din, flow with a ſmooth and gentle ſtream; 
that he will place us in a ſtate or condition of life, 
fafe and agreeable; or if not, that in diſtreſſes 
and dangers he will contrive the methods of our 
reſcue, and where the ordinary are inſuffici- 
ent, find out extraordinary ; that he will con- 
cur and co-operate with the natural courſe of 
things; or, it he ſee it fit, that he will exert a 
+ ; | ſuper- 
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ſupernatural force, and vouchſafe an extraordi- 


nary ſuzcour. Plainly thus, tho? I know not 
the unſearchable methods of divine providence» 


hs from God's concerning himſelf for my good, 


may boldly infer, that in my ſickneſs I may 
hope for that from God, which I cannot from 
the skill of my phyſician; that in troubleſome 
times I may expat that from providence, which 
I cannot from the wiſdom, juſtice, or power of 
the magiſtrate; that in neceſſirous, involy'd 
and intricate circumſtances, I may promiſe my 
ſelf that iſſue from his favour, which I cannot 
from the prudence and en, 4 4 or bounty of 
my friends: and, in a word, that in all caſes 


I can hope for that from my prayers, which 1 


otherwiſe could not from human power or po- 
licy. The ſum of all is; all the natural means 


of our ſecurity and life, are in the hands of God; 
and if theſe ſhould be deficient, nothing can re- 
ſtrain him from exerting a ſupernatural force 
and virtue for our preſervation; his fix d and 
univerſal laws are infinitely wiſe: but if at any 
time our affairs ſnould require his immediate in- 
terpoſal, I know not why I ſhould fancy his 
prerogative ſo bounded, that he cannot or will 
not interpoſe: and tho? his pavillion be thick 
clouds, and he walk upon the wings of the 
wind; tho? his providence be a great abyſs, 

and the fwiftneſ! and ſecrecy of his actings 
elude our ſearch, and baffle our inquiries, ſo 
that we cannot diſcern when he acts by pre- 


_ rogative, when by law; yet, I doubt not, 


but that he does frequently exert a miraculous 


and extraordina wer. 
rt a - "This 
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This being ſo, tis plain that our great buſi- 


neſs is to engage the providence of God on our 


behalt, that we may have an unerring guide of 


this dubious and floating life, a firm ſupport of 
this mortal corruptible nature; and, I think, I 
need not prove, that religion is the effectual 
way to oblige God. If this be the great meſ- 
_ ſage that we have received of the Son of God, 

that God is light; then St. John's inference 
mult needs be good, that he only who walks in 
the light, can maintain a communion with him, 
that is, be dear and acceptable to him; a ſpiri- 
tual and rational worſhip muſt be the only me- 
thod to endear our ſelves to a God, who is a 
wiſe Spirit. Nay, tho! all the precepts of reli- 
gion ſhould not be neceſſarily founded in their 


conſonancy and agreeableneſs to the divine na- 
ture; yet ſtill, ſince they are the precepts of 


God, we need ſearch for no other reaſon for 
the acceptableneſs of our obedience: tis true, 
all the heights of purity, to which ' the goſpel 
invites us, are not neceſſary to the health and 
ſtrength of the body; yet are they ſerviceable 
to the — improvement of our na- 

ture: they are not all indiſpenſable to the happy 
conduct of our temporal affairs; but they are 
uſeful to the felicity and glory of our eternal; 


and therefore the more religious we are, the 


more we ſhall pleaſe God. But I will inſiſt no 
longer on ſo unconteſted a point; nature it ſelf 
1 that 55 imitation of 9 50 virtues fg 
the ſtrongeſt obligation we can lay upon th 

wiſe or good; and obedience the moſt effe&tual 


recommendation of us to the ſoveraign powers; 
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whether therefore we conſider God as the beſt 
or the greate/?, the characters under which the 
light of nature did ever repreſent him, religion, 
that is, imitation and obedience, are the only 
ways by which we may ever come to pretend to 
his favour. _— 
Nor is virtue leſs apt to procure the favour 
and amity of man, than that of God; it fences 
us about with the arms and ſuccours of mankind, 
it guards us with all their eyes, and with all their 
prayers: for their love and reverence make 
them both active and wakeful in our ſervice. 
How directly repugnant to all this, are the 
effects of irreligion ? it leaves us no other ſa e- 
guard than that of our own ſtrength and. vi- 
gilance; which, to ſpeak 2 is to deli- 
ver us up into the hands of our folly and fear, 
our A. k and cowardice: for alas, what 
were my ſingle reaſon or force, when I have nei- 
ther God nor man to ſecond me! how much leſs, 
when the indignaton of the one, and the ſecret 
averſion or open enmity of the other, ſcare 
and intimidate me! how can a man hold out 
againſt dangers, if he be betray'd by his own 
guilt within; and his reaſon, overthrown by 
ominous fears do not leſſen, but multiply his 
terrors: hence is that of Solomon, The wicked 
flee when no man purſueth, but the righteous 
are as bold as a lion abandoned by God and 
man, he ſeems at laſt abandoned by himſelf too. 
The ſum of what I have ſaid under this ar- 
ticle, amounts to this; firſt, I have proved that 
the date of human life is not fatal and unalte- 
rable; from whence I thought it 1 
- ollow* 
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follow'd, that it was capable of being prokeng- 


ed or protracted: therefore I proceeded, ſecon 
ly, to conſider by what means it might be pro- 
long'd : and here, ſuppoſing that nothing could 
de more conducive to this, than 4 chear ful 
mind, a healthful body, and a propitions pro- 
vidence ; I have made it evident, that theſe are 
to be ſought in the practice of religion and vir- 
tue; which is nothing elſe than what inſpir'd 


authors have frequently taught; Leng:h of days 


is in her right hand, and in her left hand rich. 
es and honour. Thou ſhalt come to thy grave 
in a full age, like as a ſhock of corn cometh in 


its ſeaſon. A bleſſed and 1 1 religion! at 


once the guard and joy of life! at once the ſup · 
port and delight of human nature ! 3 


Sect. 3. Tuo objecl ions againſt the deſign of 


the former paragraphs, anſwered. 


But againſt this whole diſcourſe it will be ob- 


jected, irt, How is this that you contend for? 


how are thoſe texts which make length of days 
the reward of obedience to the divine laws, 
reconcilable with thoſe other, whuch, as far 
as concerns their temporal effects, ſeem to e- 
qual wiſdom and folly, and level righteouſ- 


neſs with wickedneſs, aſſerting the promiſ— 


cuouſneſs of all events to the virtuous and vi- 
cious? All things come alike to all: there tis 


one event to the righteous, and to the wick- 


ed, to the good, and to the clean, and to the un- 


clean; to him that ſacrificeth, and to him that 
ſacrificeth not: as ir the good, fo is the ſinner , 


and 
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and he that ſweareth, as he that feareth an 
oath, Fcclel. ix. 2. And this is extended as 
far as death it ſelf; How dieth the wiſe man? 
as the fool, Eccleſ. ii. 16. Innumerable are 
the anſwers to this objection; but one only fits 
my purpoſe, which is plainly this, that theſe 


are rhetorical exaggerations of human vanity : 
wiſe and good men, as well as others, have 


their natural paſſions; and therefore d.vine 


writings have their figures, as well as thoſe that 
are pureh 


human: theſe therefore, and the 
hes, deſign not to derogate from the 


like ſpeec 


efficacy of virtue, or weaken the force of the 


divine promiſes, but to humble the vanity of 
man, and convert his fondneſs for this world, 
into a greater for a better; and are not there- 
fore to be underſtood in ſuch a general and un- 
limited ſenſe, as if there were no difference be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked, with re- 
ſpe& to temporal good and evil, life and death; 


but only thus, that the righteous are not ſo 


univerſally exempt from temporal evils, but 
that ſome or other of them, in all ages, are 


liable to them, even to an untimely death it 


ſelf: what then? Such extraordinary in- 
ſtances of an inſcrutable Providence ought no 
more to derogate from tlie excellence of wiſdom 
and virtue, or the veracity of God, than ſome 
few ſhipwrecks ought to diſcredit navigation; 


or, the — of ſome few traders, diſparage 
| 


art and indu 


: *tis enough that the experi- 
enc'd and Skilfol 60 


tlie careful and diligent, do 


generally fail and trade ſucceſsfully. And this 


may in part ſuffice for an anſwey to another ob- 
Pls jection 
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jection of the ſame nature with this; only that 
this relates to all events in general, but the 
objection following, to a particular one. 
Il long life be a great bleſſing at preſent, and 
recommends men to greater afterwards; and if 
religion and virtue be on both theſe accounts 
entitled to it, whence is it that an immature 
death ſnatches away ſometimes the beſt of men, 
that it ſtops them in the very progreſs of their 
virtue, and in a full career to perfection 
and glory! Tanſwer, UT” ö 
7. The providence of God is a great deep, 
his judgments are unſearchable, and his ways 
paſt finding out. of Re 
Secondly, T cannot believe that this early 
death, which intercepts rhe fruits of a growing 
virtue, ſhall bereave the virtuous of any de- 
gree of that future glory 
would have entitled them; I ſhould rather think 
with the author of the book of i ſdom, that 
having compleated their perfeCtion in a little 
time, they in a little time finiſh'd their 
courſe; and by what they did do, gave ſuch 
plaia proofs of what they would do, that God 
rewards their purpoſes as he does the actions 
of others, and therefore haſteneth to take them 


to himſelf. But however this matter be, I am 


content to believe, 

Thirdly, That as God orders all the parti- 
cular events of life to the good of thoſe that 
love him, ſo much more mult he diſpoſe this 
biggeſt event that befals a mortal man, that is, 
death, to their intereſt and benefit; and there- 

fore this immature death is, doubtleſs, to the 


to which ſuch fruits 


righteous 


W. 
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righteous, better than life, tho we ſhould not 


be able to diſcern why. «© | 
They die in their ions, their glory 
yet unſully*d, their felicity unſtain'd; no v le”. 


temptation, no having yet tri - 
umph'd over them; an advantage Which we 
much admire, when we ſee corn ood 
men ſurpriz'd or over-power'd by weakneſs and 
calamities: for then we cannot but acknow- 
ledge, that if death had come ſooner, it had 
been much kinder; for they had been gather'd 
into the ſtore-houſe of the dead, like corn into 
the granary before unſeaſonable or immoderate 
rain had corrupted it, or any malignant vapours 
blaſted it. ; BO DION 
_ Laſtly, I know net how heaven has dealt 
with theſe its favourites: peradventure tis in 
the moral as in the political world; ſome are 
born to that greatneſs which others acquire with 


labour: he never dies too ſoon, who dies ripe 


and perfect: and if theſe divine fouls came in- 
to the world enrich'd with more light and beau- 
„with more impetuous inclinations to virtue, 
thoſe of other men: if their ſhort life were 

ſo innocent, ſo bright, that out of a particular 
ce God thought fit to exempt them from 
the miſeries of this life; or that upon the ac- 
count of a particular pre-eminence, 'they need- 


ed not paſs through the trial, the dſaphoe * 
ſuppo 


purgations of it: On either of theſe 
ner commiſerate, but revere their 
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CHAP. IL 


Of improving life, or living much in a 


little time. 


W hat is to be 8 by improving or ex- 
alting life, and the advantage of this noti- 


on Three ways of improving life. Sett.', 


| - perſecting nature. Min and life mean 
thin 


gs, vill wiſdom and virtue ſtamp 4 d- 
lue on them. This particularly exemplified 
_ with reſpect to knowledge, and the due re- 


gula ios of the affections. Sect. 2. By be- 
ginn ing to live betimes, er at leaſt imme- 
diatelj No objettion againſt becoming pre- 
| fently wiſe and happy, but the difſiculty 7 
becoming /d. An exhortation, addreſſed, 
Firſt, To the young. Serondly, Tothoſe ad- 
vanced in years, Cloſed with @ reflection 
on the day of judement. Set. . By avoid. 
ing all thoſe things that are injurinus to life, 
as, ſloth imper b inence, remiſneſs or cold. 
meſs in religion: levity and mconſtancy. 
Some other direflions deferr'd to the fol- 


lowing treatiſes. 


To underſtand aright what it is I here aim 


at, what Tmean by the improvement or 
exaltation of life, *ris —— to call to mind 
the true notion of life laid down in the beginning, 
That it is the right uſe of all our powers and 
culties, the rational exerciſe, the wiſe employ- 


ment of our whole nature. Now, if this __ 
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tis plain that we live juſt as much as we act and 
enjoy, I mean, always rationally ; that as we 
advance and grow up towards a perfection of 
nature, the more is life alſo rais'd and refin'd. 
Thus if the life of the underſtanding be to think, 
to diſcover and contemplate truth and goodneſs, 
then ſurely its life is enlarg'd with its know- 


| ledge; if the life of the ſoul of man, I mean 


his will and affeftions, be to chooſe and purines 
admire and love true good, then certainly our 
life is perfected with our virtue, and augmented 
with our religion. Ina word, if the life of man 
do not conſiſt in the motion of animal ſpirits, 


but the exerciſe of his rational powers and fa- 


culties; if the true health of man be not to be 


judg'd by the regularity of his pulſe, but the 


harmony of his affeQions ; if, finally, the thing 
_ call'd /zfe, be not to be meaſur'd by hours, 


and days, and months, and years, but by acti- 


vity and enjoyment, by the rational acts of a 


rational nature; then ſure I may boldly con- 


clude, that the more regularly and conſtantly we 


purſue the proper buſineſs of our nature, the 
more actively and vigorouſly we are carry'd 
on towards that which is our proper good ; ſo 
much the more we li ue, ſo much the more rich 
and racy, the more true, natural and pure is 
life: and all this is no other philoſophy, than 
what the wiſe man has long ago advanc'd : for 
hon:urable age is not that which ſtandeth in 


| length of time, nor that is neaſus d by number 


of years. But wiſdom it the gray. air - unto 
men, and an unſpotted life is old age, Wild. iv. ?, 


rance 


9. This indeed is a truth of too vaſt an impor- 
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tance to be a new one: for were it but once tho. 
roughly imbib'd, it would relieve all the pref. 
ſures, and redreſs all the grievances of human 


life. We complain of life that is dull and nauſe- 
ous ; we impeach it of vanity and vexation, of 


ſhortneſs and uncertainty : how would this one 


notion, well purſued, ſoon ſilence all theſe com- 
plaints? he would never think life too ſhort, 


who were ripe for death; he would never com- 
lain that life were uncertain, who were always 
ready to die; he would not accuſe life of dul- 


reſs and nauſeouſneſs, who were daily advan- 
eing his diſcovery of truth, andenlarging his poſ- 
ſellon of good, nor would he ever charge it with 
v-nity and vexation, were his actions ſtill wiſe 
and rational: for thus every act of life would 
be an act of fruition too; being both agreeable 
ro nature, and attended by a delightful appro- 
bation and complacency of conſcience, - _ 
By this time 'tis plain what the deſign of 
this chapter is, cane: to compenſate the 
. ſhortneſs, by the excelle 
dreſs the vanity and vexation of it by its per- 
fection: a deſign, I confeſs, worthy of a more 
comprehenſive mind, and a more eleyated fan- 


cy than mine; a deſign, demanding all the wiſ. 
om and experience of an active, and all the 
thought and learning of a contemplative life; 


a delign, in a word, that requires at once the 
ing Years. That I am willing to contribute 
the little I can towards it, 9 from 2 
ſenſe of its being a duty I owe my ſelf 


and mankind : let me not therefore be op- { 
tae preſs d 


nce of life; and re- 


1 of old age, and the vigour of bloom-  - 


. 
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preſs'd by the grandeur of my ſubject, and the 
e my l romote the good 
of in my way, and as 1 am te out z it 
were a crime if I did eee bj 
tice to more from me. pur- 
not to lay out M whole, ſtrength, 
tho this be little; 1. oh ind an entire vo- 
lume to human perfettion:. 7 therefore ſhall 
here diſcourſe but very riefly, andi in very gene- 
| ral terms, of the j (ie Broan of. li 
4 All the advice 1 ſhall au 9 ed be re- 


re 


3 


duc'd to theſe three: heads: 
. W been m_ 
t our nature. 4q 1 4 Hz 


e That we begin to liy 
it we cannot now do that — pug 
uh Kar ſpent, that we begin to liye1 
918 deen in ih 
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ere enemies to e Rs 
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yet mare viſible and pilpable, let us conſider 
how man 4 thing man were, and how contemp- 
tible li ⁊, wichout*cvltivation or improvement: 
the body is but a heap of duſt; ſomething there 
rceds to ſtamp a value upon ĩt; ſomething there 
muſt be to give ſweetneſs to the eye, charm to 
the tongue, and grace to motion: *tis a mere 
michin⁊ alike capable of being made the inſt ru- 
ment o cruelty or mercy, of Juſt or chaſtity, 
of avarice or charity; 'tis religion muſt 
_ and ſanQtifie it; *ris wiſdom muſt conduct and 
guide it, and make it the W of 
great and glorious actions. The ſpirit within 
15 is a volatile, mutable, uaſteady thing, ca pa- 
ble of all ſorts of impreſſions, ſuſpended, as 
it were, between heaven and earth, floating 
between the different ſhores of good and evil: 
knowledge and virtue form it Into an angel, 
ſtamp a ſort of divinity upon it (for we are 
not horn, but made, great; ) *tis wiſdom that 
 impriats it with bright idea's, that impreg nates 
it with noble paſſions, and determines its ten- 
*>2ncy towards its true good and ſupreme felici- 
ty: our converſation witli the is natural - 
ly nothing elſe but a dull interoourſe of forms, 
and ceremonies,- and civilifies, a nauſeous eir- 
cu'ation of the ſame taſteleſs and ſuperficial 
_ "*enrertainments, / a tedious and I e 
Hir of vain miſtalten ends, and often baffled de- 


*figns; *ris virtue and knowledge that nw > 
1 


and reliſſi to our enjoyments, and liſè and 

Ait to all our actions; thut lead us on towards 
Aexcellent ends, and inſpire us with  inmorta| 
T% | . | : 1s 
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ffuctuating unſtable agitation, 
ot a confuſed and mo N 2 


is 1 a 


. owledge and, virtue 


iſland, and give 19 91 and beauty to A Chaos 1 
I can never carry thisar ument too far; and 
therefore I Will y 4 e more particulary 
1 


conſider, what acceſſion or apo of life we 
derive rom perfecting our natures. Does life 
conſiſt in the ekereiſe of our, faculties? true 
life then ĩs ere of the active and induſ- 
trious; the 
pars is but a Faint | e or reſemb 
tis a diſeas d lang thing, a compound 

ws "mixture wherein e cems to be more of 
death than life. - Does life conſiſt in fruition ? 
how dark and diſmal are thoſe of the wicked, 


— to the calm and bright days of the 


? for what can, there be like enjoyment, 


o der man, who dares make no reflexions o 85 
the paſt, nor can entertain any juſt hopes 
the Pept and whoſe mind —_— not with. 
his paſſions, and 5 5 to join in the 
N he is u WS 15 laſtly, 
canliſt, as I have; proved it the know- 
ledge; of truth and love 
ſcanty} narrow / and beggarly is the life of the 


and virtubus? Tally laid, One 2 day en 


o be prefer rea bel ere à ſinſul immor tas 


This is true | 1 che preſent ſenſe and — 


of lite: error and igaorance are, as it were, 
diſraſe or tate. ieee and Sag _ 


the 1inderitapding;.the mind that is utterly 


aorant of Ghjects v e of it, has nothing 5 


i lib | imp oy 


and heavy motion of the ef 


e how 
fool and ſinner, cam 7 that of the wiſs, 
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imploy it. ſelf upon, or at leaſt, nothing 
1 7 it an . ; "but the 5 
which is fill d with the knowledge of excellent 
things, has a great variety of ſcenes to entertain 


it, and never wants ſome' freſh occaſion of de- 


light and wonder. But it will be faid, does 
not the fool behold the viſible world as well as 
the philoſopher? he does; but juſt as he reads 
a poem, without diſcover the artfulneſs of 
its contrivance, the richneſs of the fancy, or 


variety of the incidents. The ſinner hears balk 


too of an inviſible world, of moral perfections 
here, and of divine joys hereafter; bur he 
hears it, unmoy'd, unaffetted; which ſhews he 
135 no lively notion, no ditin®t pe perception of 
thing of this kind; laſs is Gala and 
ſu tied; beauty it ſelf would loſe all charm, re- 
fleted thus. But human perfection ne 
not in knowledge alone, but alſo in the 
of the heart, in the regulation of the ions, 
in love and true liberty; that is, the heart muſt 
be ſet upon objects worthy of | it, and we muſt 


8 our truè with. vigdur and conſtan- 
; and this is chat which renders life mul de- 
ghtful and uniform :- without tough» 

be faidito 


55 our affections, we can ſcarcely 
5 ve; we ſhall be becalm d, and ſcarce be ſen- 
ſible of the breath we draw; and unlefs theſe 
objects be worthy and agreeable, all rac Cow 
and tempeſt, cheat and ert 
ties are not rationally My Py d, bur abu, ds 2 
luded; Yeprav'd, 

prehend Ka all this did amount to; work 
qty of we feel and-experiquee it, we — 


that 
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or their aſſections: en of. both are 
infinite; their minds can never travel fo far in 
the contemplation. of God and the moſt im- 

portant truths, but that there is ſtill a new 
world to be further diſcover'd; nor can their 


admiration or lov e their joy or ho ſo enlarge 
themſelves, as ever to equal objects of 

theſe paſſions, and reach the utmoſt that is in 
them. But tis probable, after all, the fool and 


| ſinner will retend to engroſs the goods of the 


earth; as they alone, were to polleG 2nd er. 
joy them ; as. if they were. the heirs of this 
world, the righteous, kg. Ak but this is 
a vain fancy, and has been oſten baffled. Who 
can haſten more to enjoy, than he who knows 
the true value and right uſe of all things ? and 


who can enjoy more in an , than he who 
at once. gratifies: his reaſon | his appetite, 
and pleaſes his inc by, Sele 


bis true liberty ? If to be fool d and cheated, it 


to be enſnar'd and tormented, by 7 thele 
of this World, be a pleaſure, in U the 
an muſt indeed give place to the mel th 

righteous man to the ſinner. 
Ehe ſum then of this whole matter is, life 
in the fooliſh, mean, and, vicious ſoul,. ſeems 
like a little rill op water, 4 par 
unds, or, like tiof a 
candle inclos' widhia, the mareoy canpeſs oh s 
M 3 r 
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dark lantern; but in the wiſe and incrſtand: 
ing tis like a mi A ſtream which ſwellsabove 
its preads it ſelf over a vaſt plain; 
or like lebe un — hien diffuſes and darts 
it ſelf over all the face of nature. Ah! there- 
fore how,” much does it import me to fl my 
underſtanding with bright and lovely 
with pleaſing and important notions, - with all 
the truths that can ſerve either to delight or 
pn e, to nouriſh or adorn, to ſupport or forti- | 
me in this world, or advance my tiele to the 
Joys of another? how much does it import me. 
ro fill my ſoul 'with love, love of all that's 
or er love of all that's pute or ſnored; | 
of all that's beautiful or delighttul? und, lan 
rhat mind þ body may be a fit infrumenr of ſuch a 
toes 4 a little import me, that this 
be ſtrong and healthy, vigorous and vivacious. 


| Jett. 2. The ſecond way to improve le i 

to begin to lire betimes; or at leaſt, if your 
years be far ſpent, to begin to live immedi- 
ately, Which is all we can do. Life, in my 
notion of it, dawns with our reaſvn, and grows 


Ii 


in this confiſts fruition and enjoyment; in this | 
the health and vigour of our faculties; in this 

the harmony Bi. robo of the whole frame 
e and this, and no other, is a ra- 
i agreeable ei of all our powers 
n Whoever therefore will im- 
pry iv, ales. es 
rt 


to ripeneſs and jon with the virtue, 
y, and tranquillity of the foul. To be 
wiſe, and to be this is to live: for 


8 1 0 
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ſrt bis liberty, and to give u himſelf,to true 


philoſo tis ſtrange to ſee how men put off 
this, 4 artempt 1 ſuperficially, and by 
the bye; they prefer, I will not fay, trades and 
hus „and various forts of knowledge, fo- 

17 5 [ remote from the ſervice and cou 
% nan If (ah! that time were bar ſo well 
av in * A but oe BY prefer, even dref- 


gaming, and all, not 
oaly 1 melf fh and and Wag, 5 the moſt vile 


infamous 840 s of Ae © time, before 
true wiſdom NY, 1 7585 


© thoſe that make p 121 0 0 wiſdom, and 


tend to have dedicated ppg to the 


_ trineof Jeſus, 1 5 Pore to, ſee great Yay 


bers hearing, dif] . with- 
out J eee . oft E 72 4 70 77 
itudy and contend for. ling any warmth 
influence of them; like or el wife e ones in 298 
pr Ws are layiog ins up. pr viſion, and trea- 
ir life lon ich they will never 
uſe, never enjoy. A wretched F of 
life! how ſoon will the laſt minute expire? an 
the unhappy man will not have liv'd one year, 


one month, one day, but will have waſted a pre- 
cious treaſure of time, and he muſt go ne 


ately and account for it. Well, let the world live 


after its on faſhion, I plainly ſee the point I 
am to A no day, no hour Jhall { me ur- 
im boy's ; every moment, if Ican, I will grow 
wiſer and better; tis not how Ion «1, laſt but 
how much Hive; I will oY, Iv 1 twin 
enjes to da b 0 then Tamf . T have The a 
to Toy 


day,; this alla» oh ſome ri 8 
1 * 


Iii 
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other, but not be x68 and why not to day? 
why not preſently? is dn any evil in being 
immediately wil: immediately free, immedi- 
ately rational, immediately” has 175 ? it cannot 
be, if the ſtate Tam in, be really good; if the 
pleaſures I enjoy, be really ſach as my reaſon 
can ſhare in, and m conſcience can a . 
I then indeed live: There's no need 
and reformation, but continuance and preſeve- 
rance; but if they be not, why will T not ex- | 
change falſe for true, and irrational for rational 
leaſures? if Tam in the righ it my condition 
2 truly good and ſafe, 5 0 We il s nothing 
er to be dane, but to maintain my 1 
burt if I am in the wrong, if the foundation be 
1 "and Fore Ks A y; not of 
83 m ortune, I mean, my i 
ineſs, cofiſume iowardly, 1 eh 
rich in inGbly ; , Why am I fond * the cheat? 
why am I unwilling: 1 be undeceiv'd and diſ- 
abus d? and why not preſently ? the reaſon is 
lain; they 3 * e the repreſentation 1 
15 _—_ to them of a, 1 and rational 
leaſant and taking; but to be 
bens ſtate, to cotne th into this 
Lack light, is as troubleſome, 1 the infants 
being — into the natural. They love the 
eaſe and wealth of a proſperous ky, ler, but not 
the hardſhips of. Nis! ap renticeſHip, hs 14 
and confinement of als 4 . 
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- utmoſt I can 
men to embrace this life, there is need of all 
the arguments that either reaſon or religion can 
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tional j joy, but it will coſt them much labour and 
[ops to purchaſe it. Thus the wretched man, 
e regimen of phyſick, wears out a mi- 


ſerable AC life in the pains of a diſeaſe ; and one 


that has a cancer or gangreen, chooſes to waſte 

and rot in pain by piecemeal, rather than under- 

85 the ſhort 1 of amputation or abſciſion. 

, What is eds than all this, men are fond 

eir diſeaſes; love the t that increaſe and 

120 riſh them, as the grofs and corpulent do reſt, 

the lethargick ſleep, and hydropick drink. 

This is the ſtate, the deplorable ſtate, of the 

far greater part of mankind; a ſtate of diſeaſe 
and death, à ſtate of bondage and captivity, a 


ſtate Of infatuation and . e and 1 


very much fear, that whatever motives can be 
extracted out of the ſub jet I am now upon, 


will be too weak and feeble : for i ct af 


the diſcourſes in the world abour rational wy 

ſure and the ſatisfactions of a regular an 

tuous life amount to, with men ware 

3 to ſenſuality, and SOS of 1 5 
pure and bed delights? If L have fi 


| d „ as to e inion 


a ue 8 he n and religion, is a life of 

1 they have not an true guſt, or 

lear and feel =I of this pleaſure, tis the 
pe for: but to perſuade theſe 


dminifter; and theſe too, pointed wich all the 
and ſpirit, with all the edge and flame that 
wit or judgment can give them; a task too 


bar for me, 9 ! thou lover of man- 


_ 
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kind, that thou wouldſt aid me by the ſpiri 

while I ſtrive to prevail with 2 we old” 

to ſcek thy glory and their own happineſs, to 

| grin virtue and true pleaſure, I will firſt ad- 
re 


ſs my ſelf to the young, and then to thoſe | 


more advanc d in years. „ 

1. To the younger. You are now in your 
bloom ; what glorious fruit may you bring 
forth what honour may you do God! what 
ſervice may you render your relations and your 
country! and what joys and bleſſings may you 
not heap on your ſelves! time and tide ſeem to 
wait on you; even the providence and grace of 
God, with reverence be it faid, ſeem to attend 
and court you. But ah ! remember, they will 
not do ſo for ever; theſe ſmiles and invitations 
of heaven and nature will fs laſt agen ; 
Jour infidelity or ingratitude, your a 
enſuality, will ſoon | blaſt and wither theſe 
fair hopes, tura all your pleaſures iato gall and 
wormwood, and all your bleſſed advantages in- 


to the inſtruments of your ruin, and aggrava- 


tions of it too: grace will ſoon retire, nature 


enerate, time grow old, the world deſpiſe 
ow the God of © lms upon you, and cg 


ſcience, Raalte conſcience, will be either ſtupi- 
fyd and benumbꝰ d, or feſter and rage — ik 
you, and death will come, and then judgment : 


and how ſoon *rwill come, ah! who knows? 


| ſudden and early deaths ought to conyince you 
on what uncertain ground you ſtand; the 
ſeythe of death ſtays not always till the harveſt 


be ripe; but promiſcuoully mows down the 


| young and 


- „ 
„ . 


old. Ah! begin, ne 


1 
ſe 


noe Cs IE / , . WOO TI = PO II OO 
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are fewer, your aid 
your judgments being not yet corru 


g XXVII. 1. _” : 


what they 


| pak over thebriskneſs and the flouriſh, and ex- 
TROY 5 amine 


ſcize upon pleaſu 
Ps pokes 


ims, or rather the fancies of the world; 


nor your wills yet difabled and enſlav'd by. a 


cuſtom of ſin. Ah! venture not to devote 
your youth to vanity and folly, on preſumption 


of devoting your age to repentance and religi 
on: for if this were a rational and juſt deſign to 


it ſelf, yet is it to you a very. unſafe and ubt- 


ful one: for which way . inſure life, or 


on what ground can you confide on the morrow /? 
Boa not thy [elf of to morrom, for thou 
knoweſt 20 what 4 day may bring 7 ort h, Prov. 


I know what, oppoſition will be raiſed againlt 
this kind of exhorration, and with what rude 


e years: we ſhall 
have time enough to be dull and melancholy : 
come on then, let us enjoy our ſelves, as be- 
comes aur youth : this is our portion, and our 


tuo grave and formal for t 


| hat is this; and whatever they, who have now 


out lit d themſelves, whoſe blood is ſour, and 
ſpirits low, may gravely talk againſt theſe 


things 5 they too, Twhen time was, admired 


now would have us deſpiſe as va- 
wity 5 and committed 3 what they 
now condemn. in us. In anſwer to this, let us 


F 


reflexions they will be treated. Come, fay they, 
This. is our ſpring, let us enjoy our ſelves 
whilſt we have time and of ; religion looks 
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amine the ſenſe and reaſon of this ſort of talk: 
the ſubſtance of it may be redue d to three heads. 
_ Fir/!, Youth is the ſeaſon of pleaſure, 7. e. 


ſin and foll inclination and o con- 
| ſire o invite you rx; dere you indl w dug 
it. t a ftra is this? is 
| 157 12 —— 


any period of our Jif 
our os ls I mean, the moment we arrive 


defend — e age covetouſneſs, by 
the ſame argumen nent by which ou do your fingal 
pleaſures? > Tf incl if r e to a folly 90015 juſtifie 
our commiſſion of it, in what patt of life ſhould 
we begin to be wiſe and virtuous? *twill be 
hard to find the time wherein we ſhall have no 
inclination to any ſin or folly : or rather, if this 

be ſo, who can be guilty? The adulterer will 
impute his n to the impetus of his 
luſt; the murderer his bloodſhed to the violence 
of his rage, i. e. each of them their ſins to the 
of their inclinations: and if your argu- 


ment be good, they will be innocent. But do 


not deceive your ſelves; then is your 2 
moſt accepta ble to God, ſo moſt indifj 
ble i e in it ſelt, * you lie under temptations to 
— and heaven is propoſed as a reward, not of 
ollowing, but conquering your inclinations. 


The — 33 of th the objection is, that yea | 


on doth not 
This I could nent well 


ceful m 8 


ſo fooliſh, as to think —— jc? 


ces, or an aſſected moroſeneſs and ſullenneſs, 
„I muſt confeſs, 


/ ů_ũ_92]Q] 


ls. 
e. 
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pyou have little reaſon to be fond of it: for this be- 


comes no age, and much leſs the more verdant 
1 ou underſtand devo- 


. — towards your pa- 


D 


needs fa nothing can appear to me more great 
and Ar {i than religion in youth: ae 
better become thoſe who pollels the gifts of na- 
ture in their perfection, than gratitude to the 
God of nature? what can be a greater £ ag 
the young, than obedience to parents, and re- 
verence. to their elders and ſuperiours? what 
does more preſerve, or better become ſtrength 
than Peder and temperance? what is a more 
or more la ing, ornament to beauty, 


tion 8 
rents and ſuperidurs, 


charmin 
than modeſty and chaſtity? After all this, tis a 
vain thing to comfort your ſelves with ſa ings 


that the grave and wiſe, when they 
ſame! inclinations you now have, did: as . Mile do, 
indulge and gratiſie them: for, F. 


not generally true; and, Staal The fs 


they id it did it, the more were t honour'd and 
belov'd: But, Thirdly, If they did, tis certain, 


_ that they have bitterly condemn 2 


ted of it. And is it not ſt ly abſurd, 
t you ſhould-propoſe to your Aue nothing 


in the lives of the wiſe $0" virtuous, but an 


frailties _ dos — your example; rhat you 
ſhould for your imitation, 


at onl 
Which all olga whey res pak only | 
as their ſin and ſhame, and think i their hig beſt 


wiſdom to do ſo. 
To conclude this addreſs: to the y younger for 
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unleſs there be any who are p 
rit of infidelity, which Iwill not now en- 
ter che liſts, all pretences you can poſſibly 


form, for your de to devote your felves' 
inſtantly to wiſdom religion, are founded” 


in two 1 9 8 Iſe, 
and the ot bird. "The falſe one is! that 
ſim is a ſtate of pleaſure; virtue, of trouble and 


uneaſineſs: the contrary of which,” is, I think, 


ſufficiently demonſtrated rhrough this Hole 
treatiſe: 18 would you but be prevaiſ d irh 
to taſte the pleaſures of a ſincere virtue, your 
experience would ſoon confute this fancy, > Whit” 
madneſs then is it to be afraid of becoming hap- 
py too ſoon! Ah! how differently are we affee-' 
ted under the maladies of the mind ant of the 
body! did the lame or blind, the lepers, che lu. 


nati:ks, or demoniacks, ever entreat our Lord 


to defer their cure, and g we them leave ts en- 
y cheir miſeries, diſeaſes, and devils, à little 
larger? The other ſuppoſition is'abſurd; whieh' 
6, that you. will repent hereafter.” Matt you 
of re hereafter? Muſt this be the fruit of 
leaſures, guilt and remorſe, 
gony of ſoul? 'do- 
> preach 


gur 
210 and fear, ww 0 iſtreſs and ag 
revelation and reaſon, death and 
all 1555 fober and woody 


Ii nen we one dy ill Four fol with 


ſhame and forrow, with diſtraction; horror 
and amazement * Ah infaruation! Ah: o_ 
8 cliery 1 


eſs d with a ſpi- 
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_—_ or more aby — Ae would 
not want ſome little colour: but how 
is this to truth? which puts me in mind of an- 
| apy 109 65 moms, to whom I am now to 
a namely, 
bus Hann , Tothoſe who med ae in years. 
Tis od of Ce ſar, b Nera art. that 
lighting upon the ſtatue of Alexander the Great 
ia the temple of Hercules at Gader, and re- 
. flecting on himſelf, that he had yet done no- 
| thing remarkable at thoſe years, wherein that 
(in Cſar's notion of gallan try) brave and gal- 
lant man had over - run all 4 eaſt, he did ſweat 
and bluſh under the keen reproaches of his own 
mind, aer the unea ſie conſcience 
of his Noth, and ſently deſir d to be diſmiſ&d 
from his ip, that he might purſue glo- 
ry and immortality , fame and N Had 
yon but one ſpark; will el of the zeal of 
à Chriſtian, but of this ge liey of a pagan, 
you would bluſh at the Tool, to think that you | 
1 buckled on the armour of light, at 
b many others have been coVef 
witlx laurels; that you liave not yet ſtarted forth | 
at thoſe years, in which ſome” others have fi- 
 niſh'd, tho: not their race, —— all the diſficulties 
of it: the miſerable account te of ay y wilt 57 | 
of thirty, forty, 'peradventure' 
I will not ayy thar artnet os Baer 
Dit | poſe, 
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poſe, hut to the worſt i 


; ignorant, 


enſlav'd to luſt, oppreſs d A gu all that 


you have done, is, Jon bade tres 
be the product of ſo! many years! ſhame and 


confuſion ! but greater, in reater to 
on thus. Sin may to ome ſen he mir 32 — 


ſions 11 


£ 


he repeats 
to be his folly, and his ſhame; and returns, like 


A dare God, w 


ed 
r this 


wrath againſt the day of wrath; | 


05 youth; but tis ung 3 
age : unhappy rare 
on bear a ſhare of the — ia youth; but 
in in thee pear x your own obſtinacy and choice 
roſs le guilt. — ple are lilce 
—— barks, which in boiſterous ſeas and winds, 
carry too much ſail, and too little ballaſt; their 
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